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CHAPTER I. 


FOR many generations, in a direct 
descent from father to son, the 
Conways had inherited the exten- 
sive estates of Hollybrook, and had 
lived out their lives in the stately 
old mansion that belonged to it. 
In long unbroken line their por- 
traits occupied the walls of its 
silent galleries, silent and vast. 
The house, standing on an emi- 
nence, overlooked a wide tract of 
open country, and commanded the 
far depths of distant valleys. Holly- 
brook was a place that, in spite of 
its isolated position, attracted many 
visitors, and it was a customary 
remark among them that the pos- 
sessor was much to be envied, and 
that he was probably a very happy 
man. Of late, however, the place 
had been forbidden to visitors, and 
if by any chance a rash intruder 
appeared and hazarded such an 
observation to any of the old 
domestics about the place, he was 
immediately silenced with the re- 
quest that he would turn his eyes 
in the direction of a monument 
which stood within sight of the 
house, and which had been erected 
within the last year. This monu- 
ment was raised to the memory of 
Sir Archibald Conway’s only son 
Reginald. He was a son 0 
whom any father might be proud, 
and to Sir Archibald he was 
dear as nothing else in the world 
ever had been or ever could 
be, for he saw concentrated in 
him his hope, his ambition, and 
his affection. The mother’s pale 
face in her last long dying days 
used to flush at his approach; her 
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dim eyes used to kindle with a 
strange fire when she looked at 
him; and the evening before her 
death, with a sudden glowing as of 
a new life, with a hurried flow of 
speech, she poured into her hus- 
band’s soul the visions of future 
greatness that were revealed to her 
for her son. The last thoughts of 
the dead occupy the heart like 
messages from another world, and 
to Sir Archibald those words re- 
mained sacred as a prophecy. But 
all these ardent hopes, these pas- 
sionate longings, were utterly ex- 
tinguished in one fatal morning, 
when Reginald—in the very fulness 
of his life, in the animation of 
youth, and courage, and manly 
vigour—urging his horse in the 
hunt to a daring leap, was thrown, 
and carried home dead to his 
father’s house. 

That house became closed to all 
sounds but those of bitterness and 
grief ; the unhappy parent shut his 
doors fast, and refused to listen to 
any attempts at comfort. He was 
of a nature sensitive and irritable, 
to whom the commonplace sug- 
gestions of consolation only served 
to show more largely the excess of 
an uncommon anguish. He wished 
for no friend’s presence: the me- 
mory of his son was the sole object 
of his life, and he could supply 
that amply to himself. Yet there 
was one whom he might well have 
turned to, whose heart was wrung 
as sharply as his own—one whose 
tender eyes as heavily rained 
down their sorrow—one whom the 
tidings of that loss had struck with 
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such an agony that its fine sense 
had been numbed by its very in- 
tensity, and the power of suffering 
had been for a while exhausted by 
the rapid energy of its action. Ida 
Conway, Sir Archibald’s eldest 
daughter, the favourite companion, 
the chosen playmate of her onl 
brother, was ready to sink beneat 
the stroke that severed him from 
her. She could not believe the 
voice that told her he was dead. 
She doubted her own sight when 
she saw his body lifeless, for youth 
revolts from grief, to which maturer 
life, from the force of habit, if from 
no higher teaching, submits itself. 
It will hardly acknowledge the loss 
which it has not learned to antici- 
ate, and it seemed to this poor 
oving child that her brother must 
come back. When she broke the 
silence of the night with her pas- 
sionate supplications, the moan of 
the wind sweeping through the 
plains that had seen his fall, 
gathering force as it sped along 
the upland, and bursting into a 
fresh wail as it reached the avenue 
of sycamores just below her window, 
where she used so often to ride by 
his side, seemed to her, by the 
delusion of her strained sense, to 
bear with it the sound of his voice, 
and to summon her to him. Often 
she would sit and long for it, and 
then listen till she could bear the 
thought no longer, and with trem- 
bling limbs and wet eyes she would 
pass through the long desolate 
_— gallery to the chamber of 
er Aunt Catherine, who stood to 
her in the place of a mother, and 
would there seek for pity and for 
help. There she ouia speak her 
ief in detail—there she would 
wail each childish wrong that 
her memory charged her with doing 
to her lost brother—the hasty 
word, the undeserved reproach, 
that he had so speedily forgiven, 
but that she could not now forget 
and that she could not alter. And 
many and many a night, folded in 
the tender arms of that dear friend 
she sobbed herself to sleep, watched 
through her slumbers by the 
anxious heart that suppressed its 
own emotions and was troubled 
only for others, 
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That good heart had cherished 
her in its warmth since the time 
when her mother had passed away, 
thus fulfilling the promise with 
which she had soothed the hour of 
death, that she would care for the 
three children that were left; for 
Reginald, for Ida, and for the little 
Antonia (whose birth had been the 
last trial of the mother’s delicate 
constitution), as if they were her 
own, Catherine Conway, or Aunt 
Kitty, as she was habitually called 
in the family, was Sir Archibald’s 
only sister, and against the usual 
course of nature, she had been deeply 
attached to his wife. Sir Archi- 
bald had spent much of his early 
youth in Germany, and had mar- 
ried a young German lady, Ida 
von Walden, somewhat to the dis- 
satisfaction of his father and 
brother, though her family was 
noble, and though there was no- 
thing to be urged against her, 
except an idle prejudice against 
her foreign extraction ; but when 
she first came to Hollybrook, her 
foreign accent, her foreign dress, 
and her foreign habits, which were 
classed among the Conways under 
the general head of Germanism, 
exposed her to some ridicule, 
against which Catherine Conway 
erected herself as a shield of de- 
fence. She was repaid with affec- 
tionate gratitude ; and finally, when 
the old baronet died, the young 
wife would not hear of Kitty leav- 
ing her home; so there she re- 
mained, there she still was, and 
still was to be. 

With her wide sympathies, her 
yielding temper, her cheerful, 
animated, and benevolent nature, 
she was necessary to the life and 
comfort of the house. Sir Archi- 
bald entertained a contempt for 
her judgment, and her constant 
activity of spirit, of movement, and 
of speech, was distasteful to him ; 
but he found her presence of use, 
and his children, to whom her in- 
dulgence made compensation for 
their father’s severity, were de- 
votedly fond of her. Now, while 
she caressed and soothed Ida in 
the extremity of her grief, she 
watched her brother with a silent 
awe. 


His long abstractions, his 
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late watchings, his lonely walks far 
over the silent plains, his continual 
contemplation of that sad monu- 
ment, were subjects to her of grave 
anxiety, and she suffered the more 
from her compassion because she 
felt herself forbidden to express it. 
Sir Archibald repelled all expres- 
sions of sympathy. 

But his frame began to show 
outward signs of the inward work- 
ings of the spirit; his tall, thin, 
erect figure became bent; his 
piercing black eyes were growing 
dim and heavy, and his step was 
listless. It was difficult to find 
comfort for him, for he had lost not 
only the object of his affection, but 
the object of his occupation ; the 
interest that he used to take in the 
improvement of his estate, in a 
new road, a new building, or the 
growth of a young plantation, was 
all gone now. It used to be for 
his son, but now there was no 


child of his to succeed ; the estate 
was entailed upon heirs male, and 
would pass into the family of his 
brother, with whom he had never 
been upon cordial terms. 


His ex- 
clusive and vehement affection for 
Reginald had guarded him against 
a second marriage, at the time when 
a second marriage might have been 
reasonably contemplated by him- 
self, and had been very much con- 
templated for him by his neigh- 
bours. 


Speculations on this subject had . 


indeed for some time past died out 
in the neighbourhood, and it was 
generally admitted that Sir Archi- 
bald was entirely devoted to the 
memory of the dead, and that he 
was growing too old to think of 
matrimony. 

It was the total loss of all 
interest in life that excited 
the special apprehension of his 
sister. The dead calm that he 
sank into seemed to her much 
more alarming than the stormy 
anguish to which it succeeded, and 
it became the object of her thoughts 
by night and by day to form some 

lan for altering this condition. 

he feminine mind—and Aunt 
Kitty’s was especially feminine— 
when it is perplexed with much 
thinking, has two guides in view, to 
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either of which it may turn for 
direction and support—the priest 
and the physician. Catherine Con- 
way chose the latter, and sent for 
Dr. Star. To him she confided the 
doubts, difficulties, and fears that 
had for some months past, hardly 
altogether acknowledged even to 
herself before, disturbed her secret 
soul To him she _ unveiled 
details concerning Sir Archibald 
that she would have trembled to 
betray to the nearest relation. And 
he, a man accustomed to confi- 
dence, listened calmly and gravely, 
with only sufficient expression of 
interest to show that he was not 
asleep. Finally, he looked straight 
before him, not at Miss Conway, 
but into the vacant air for a few 
seconds, as if he were thinking, 
and then recommended a change 
of scene. The idea was not en- 
tirely new to Miss Conway, and 
she was prepared to give absolute 
faith to the prescription ; her diffi- 
culty was how to administer it—how 
to persuade Sir Archibald to move, 

This was a subject for fresh cogi- 
tation and fresh contrivance ; but 
fate favoured her efforts, and a 
letter at that period of perplexity 
came to Sir Archibald from a friend 
in Germany, inviting him at once 
to take the step that his sister had 
passed many wakeful nights in con- 
sidering how to suggest. This 
friend was a certain Madame de 
Valincourt, a French lady, forwhom 
Kitty Conway had at one time 
cherished a particular dislike. She 
was handsome and coquettish, and 
in the early days of Lady Conway’s 
marriage her attractions and her 
cajoleries had made more impres- 
sion on Sir Archibald than his 
young wife cared to see. But these 
thoughts had long since passed 
away, and so had the youth of Sir 
Archibald Conway and Celestine 
de Valincourt ; she now appeared 
as a friend in need, and as an ob- 
ject that became dear by its associa- 
tion with a happy past. Her 
letter was dated from Badheim, a 
charming watering-place in the 
west of Germany, where Sir Archi- 
bald had first met Lady Conway, 
and Celestine told him, with a play- 
ful air of dictation astonishing to 
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the humility of Aunt Kitty, that 
he positively ought to come to in- 
troduce Ida to her mother’s coun- 
try and her mother’s friends. 

Three weeks from the time of the 
receipt of this letter, by the joint 
management of Madame de Valin- 
court, Dr. Star, Kitty Conway, and 
an intimate friend of hers, Emily 
Warburton, Sir Archibald was pre- 

aring to take his family to Bad- 

eim—as he believed, entirely at 
his own instigation. 

On receiving the intimation of 
this intention of her brother's, it 
was Kitty Conway’s immediate im- 
pa to go to tell Ida; and she 

astened to seek her, and found her 
sitting, as she so often sat, at the 
open window in her room, with a 
piece of embroidery in her hands, but 
with her thoughts far away from her 
work, and her eyes fixed upon the 
dreary avenue of sycamores. But 
when the news was told, the pale 
face all at once flushed into a 


deep red ; she started from her seat, 
and with a cry of joy she flung her- 
self into Kitty's arms, pressed her 
closely to her, and then said, hiding 
her face on her aunt’s wide shoulder 


as she spoke— 

‘Oh, auntie, we shall see him 
again !’ 

This proceeding was quite intel- 
ligible to her Aunt Kitty, but the 
reader will require an explanation 
of it. For when Ida Conway heard 
the word Badheim, it was not the 
memory of her mother that stirred 
her thoughts: it was the recollec- 
tion of her brother’s dearest friend, 
Count Ernest Wertheim. Ernest’s 
father, the Graf Wertheim, was 
one of the oldest friends of Lady 
Conway. Reginald had spent one 
of his vacations at his residence in 
the neighbourhood of Badheim; an 
enthusiastic friendship had sprung 
up between him and the Graf's only 
son Ernest, and Ernest had spent 
six weeks at Hollybrook. Ida was 
then just seventeen, full of life and 
spirit, and of a charming beauty. 

er Aunt Kitty held the reins of 
government slackly, and so with 
her brother Ida enjoyed a per- 
fect freedom. She was clever, 
enthusiastic, and fascinating ; she 
excelled in riding and in all 
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out-of-door sports. These six 
weeks were weeks of uninterrupted 
and unclouded happiness. The 
long rides with Reginald and his 
friend, the long confidential talks ; 
the deep, unsuspecting, unre- 
strained sympathy ; the music in 
the evenings, carried on to a late 
hour; the thought that accom- 
panied the retirement at night of 
the morrow’s meeting ; the growth 
of a deep interest in the heart, 
daily acquiring a more tenacious 
force—at first acknowledged as a 
preference, a friendship, and then 
passing into a passionate devotion, 
—had made this time to Ida like a 
dream of heaven. But heaven is 
never given for long to earth, and 
Ernest went away. 

Reginald saw in the grave silence 
of the parting between those two, 
in the failing steps that, turning to 
go, came back on some poor pre- 
text, to linger still, in the moist 
eye’s averted glance and in the sh 
movement of the hand that ia 
from the tender touch and dropped 
its hold so soon—that deep passion 
which fears to show its face ; and 
when Ernest was at last really gone, 
he sympathized with his sister's evi- 
dent distress in that first, long, try- 
ing day of separation. He redoubled 
his expressions of fondness aid 
kindness, and the affection between 
the brother and sister acquired ad- 
ditional strength from the secret 
understanding thus established be- 
tween them. Many letters passed 
between Reginald and Ernest, and 
all Ernest’s letters were put into 
Ida’s hands. They uniformly con- 
tained some message for her, or 
some allusion to the past time, 
which excited sufficient emotion to 
give a new impulse to the life 
within her. Ida, accustomed to her 
aunt’s sympathy, for ever at her 
command, was as candid as a 
child: for childhood passing into 
maturity learns reserve only by the 
frequent denial of that fellow feel- 
ing which it begins by expecting 
and claiming as a right ; and so her 
happiness was freely shown, her 
animation was infectious, and Aunt 
Kitty's countenance would never 
fail to be radiant also on a German 
post-day. Matters had gone on 
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thus until Reginald’s death, and 
then came other letters—letters of 
sympathy, of grief, of impetuous 
regret addressed to Catherine Con- 
way—letters in which the whole 
heart of the writer seemed opened ; 
in which it at first poured out its 
full agony of sorrow, and afterwards 
changed to that condition of resig- 
nation and hope that must be the 
ultimate portion of every courage- 
ous and pious mind. Of all these 
letters Ida became the mistress, 
Not yet taught to question her own 
feelings, she indulged herself with 
a daily perusal of them. They 
were read and re-read, they were 
fondly handled ; every stroke they 
contained was a subject of intent 
study. She wetted them with her 
tears, but they afforded her con- 
tinual comfort. It was no wonder 
then that the project of a removal 
to Badheim struck upon her heart 
as a sudden ecstasy. 


CHAPTER IL 


Emily Warburton joined the Con- 
way family in the visit to Badheim. 
She had been undergoing some 
hesitations as to whither she should 
turn her steps for a summer change, 
when Catherine Conway’s commu- 
nications suggested this as a plea- 
sant scheme to her; and to their 
party she was an agreeable ad- 
dition. She was much younger 
than Aunt Kitty, and much older 
than Ida. She had attained the 
meridian of life, and never noon- 
day wore a fairer aspect. There 
was the charm of a bright intelli- 
gence and a constant serenity in 
her countenance. She had no 
quarrels with Time. She made no 
effort to disguise the traces of his 
presence ; and she needed none, 
for the records he left on her face 
were those of good and kindly feel- 
ings. She had been for the last 
six years a widow, and she had no 
children of her own ; but the son 
of her husband by a former mar- 
riage, Captain Richard Warburton, 
was her constant companion, was 
very dear to her heart, and was 
now one of the travelling party. 
About twenty-nine years of age, 
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he was very far from handsome, 
but yet not quite ugly, for there 
was ‘an unmistakeable honesty in 
his wide blue eyes and in his free 
smile; and a blunt frankness in his 
manner suited well with the expres- 
sion of his countenance. He looked 
like a man who had nothing to 
conceal, and who was satisfied with 
himself. He had not been twelve 
hours with the Conways before he 
was intimate with them all; and 
he failed to perceive that Sir Archi- 
bald intended to keep him at a 
distance. As soon as he had spoken 
two sentences, Sir Archibald con- 
ceived a contempt for him ; but he 
was not a man disposed to think 
himself the subject of any other 
man’s contempt ; and he assigned 
the peculiarities of Sir Archibald’s 
manner to the effect of a severe 
grief, and pitied him accordingly. 
The cordiality of Aunt Kitty at 
once won his Fool and he looked 
on Ida with an emotion of admi- 
ration and homage that was a new 
sensation to him. His eyes invo- 
luntarily followed all the move- 
ments of her graceful figure ; and 
he would sometimes sit and watch 
in silence the expressions that in 
every change added something of 
beauty to her face. But silence 
was not the habit of his nature ; 
he was disposed to communicate 
his opinions upon all subjects to 
his friends, and always with the 
conviction that they were the best 
opinions anywhere to be heard. 
e expressed them with strength 
and decision, and he met opposi- 
tion with reiterated assertion. Be- 
tween him and Aunt Kitty there 
was soon established a fruitful 
source of debate. Aunt Kitty, in 
whose mind there existed a child- 
like love of novelty, and a humour 
for liberality, landed at Calais with 
a resolute reverence for everythin 
foreign ; Captain Warburton, fon 
of himself and his own ways, with 
his mind enclosed by a narrow 
barrier of early associations, op- 
osed her with a determined dis- 
ike to everything that was not 
English. Kitty Conway saw a 
singular far-sighted courtesy in 
every instance of rough treatment 
that she received, whether in the 
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street or on the railway platform. 
Captain Warburton saw under 
every civility an evil design. With 
her all foreigners were heroes ; and 
with him they were all slaves, 

The Germans even more than 
the French were hateful to him, 
perhaps because they were now 
brought more closely under his 
eyes, or because Aunt Kitty was 
most enthusiastic in their cause ; 
but when he entered upon this 
ground, Ida armed herself for 
battle, too, and engaged with him, 
sometimes hand to hand in single 
combat, sometimes in a general 
mélée, He was never convinced; 
but he was always charmed. On 
one occasion when he had been 
more vigorous and more obstinate 
than usual, Ida said to him ina 
tone of wounded feeling— 

‘I think, Captain Warburton, 
you must forget that my mother 
was a German.’ 

‘No, I do not, replied Richard ; 
‘but observe, because she was a 
woman of sense, she found there 
was not another German equal to 
her, and so she married an English- 
man.’ 


Ida became silent; and her 
thoughts turned to the place where 
Captain Warburton would least have 


liked to find them. She thought 
of Ernest Wertheim. She sank 
into a profound reflection, revolv- 
ing the past and seeking to look 
into the future. Her eyes almost 
closed as they do when we strive 
to shut out the present, and her 
head drooped. Captain Warburton 
feared that he had deeply offended 
her. He walked up and down the 
room uneasily, and considered how 
he should address her. At last he 
took a chair and seated himself by 
her side. 

‘Miss Conway,’ said he, ‘I fear 
you are thinking what a prejudiced 
fellow f am.’ 

Ida started slightly when he ad- 
dressed her ; and then replied with 
a convincing innocence— 

‘Oh, no, Captain Warburton ; I 
was not thinking at all about you.’ 

He moved away, and now took 
his place by Aunt Kitty. In a 
loud whisper he repeated to her 
what had passed, and added, with 
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the naturally kind impulse of his 
excellent heart— 

‘I am grieved at what I have 
done, Miss Conway, for now she 
has been thinking of her mother 
till she looks quite unhappy.’ 

‘It is natural, replied Aunt 
Kitty, ‘that to a daughter the 
memory of such a mother should 
be very dear.’ 

‘ Yes, and it is so right, too,’ said 
Captain Warburton. ‘You must 
like her all the better for it—do 
you not, Miss Conway ?—or Aunt 
Kitty. May I call you Aunt Kitty? 

‘Yes, you may call me Aunt 
Kitty, certainly, with all my heart. 
No, nothing could make me like 
my Ida better than I do already. 
It would be impossible. I love 
her more than anything else on 
earth, although I am so fond of our 
little Antonia too,’ 

‘Mimette,’ cried Richard, turning 
eagerly to Emily Warburton, for 
he had felt difficulties as to address- 
ing her either as mother or as Mrs. 
Warburton, and had finally settled 
down into this pet name for her, ‘do 
you know this is my Aunt Kitty? 
Miss Conway, we are cousins.’ 

Ida looked up and smiled. 

‘She is my Aunt Kitty, Antonia ; 
we are cousins,’ said he, and caught 
the little girl in his arms. She 
kissed him, and expressed un- 
equivocal satisfaction at the new 
relationship established, and his 
aoe rose high. He talked all 
the evening without any reference 
to the sottishness, the pedantry, or 
the immorality of the German 
character, and before he retired for 
the night made a loud observation 
ostensibly to Mrs. Warburton, but 
actually to Ida, that as soon as he 
reached Badheim he should set 
about the German language. 

The next day’s journey was to 
bring them to Karlsfort, which was 
within a few railway hours of 
Badheim. Ida’s heart glowed when 
she thought of it; but as her father, 
seated in a corner of the carriage, 
after a long silent meditation over 
his guide-book, observed aloud, that 
Karlsfort was a place of some in- 
terest, and that a few days might 
be passed there with advantage, it 
sank again with the notion of such 
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a delay to her hopes, and the words 
fell upon her with the weight of a 
disappointment. She remarked 
that she had never heard that 
Karlsfort was a place of any attrac- 
tions ; she had understood, indeed, 
that its dulness was rather a foil to 
the charms and enticements of 
Badheim. 

‘It is probable, her father replied 
drily, ‘that there exist many in- 
teresting things of which you have 
never heard ; and as for the entice- 
ments of Badheim, you are perhaps 
not aware that they are concen- 
trated in the gaming-table.’ 

‘That is deplorable,’ said Emily 
Warburton. 

‘But not true,’ said Ida, ‘ for I 
know that the country is one of 
extraordinary beauty. I know that 
those who hate the Salle de Jeu and 
everything connected with it can 
ride far away and retreat into the 
depths of dark solitary forests and 
green valleys to enjoy nature.’ 

‘That is what we will do, said 
Richard, ‘and leave Badheim and 
everything bad behind us,’ 

hope you will, indeed,’ said 
Emily, earnestly ; ‘but you must 
take care, Richard, you must take 
care ; some things are very tempt- 
ing. 

‘Yes, said Sir Archibald, ‘theo- 
retically, we all avoid everything 
bad as a matter of course; prac- 
tically, when it is agreeable, we as 
a matter of course yield to it. 
Pray who told you so much of the 
beauty of Badheim and its fine 
solitary forests and green valleys, 
Ida? he continued. ‘ Has Madame 
de Valincourt cultivated an artificial 
love for the picturesque ? 

‘No, said Ida, reddening, ‘ it was 
not Madame de Valincourt.’ 

‘Have you forgotten Ernest 
Wertheim’s visit to us? said Aunt 
Kitty. ‘Do you not remember, 
brother, how much he talked of 
Badheim ? 

* Ernest—true—yes—I remem- 
ber, and Sir Archibald relapsed 
into his habitual sullen thought, 
the allusion to that visit naturally 
directing it into the wonted channel. 

They had arrived at the nearest 
station to Karlsfort, when the door 
of their carriage was opened by a 
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young man of a delicate, effeminate, 
and coxcombical appearance, with 
golden hair that swept in long curls 
over his coat-collar behind, golden 
whiskers that descended in peaks 
like inverted pyramids so as almost 
to reach his shoulders, and a cigar 
in his mouth: The mere sight of 
him inspired Richard with aversion, 
and he leant his head out of the 
carriage, stretching across Ida for 
the purpose, to say, ‘No smoking 

ermitted here,’ and adding in bad 
French to secure an understanding, 
‘Pas de fumée ici, Monsieur, and in 
still worse German, ‘ Kein toback- 
raucher hier, meinherr.’ 

His observation was justifiable, 
but his tone was insolent, and the 
young man replied to it with an 
indifferent stare, looking into the 
carriage for a vacant place without 
putting aside his cigar. 

‘You will observe that there are 
ladies here, said Sir Archibald in 
French, ‘and it will consequently 
strike you that this is not a tabagie.’ 

‘ Gargon— gendarme — portier— 
garde !—whatever you are in your 
own confounded tongue—venez et 
montrez ce Monsieur une tabagie 
cried Captain Warburton, deter- 
mined to get rid of the stranger, and 
appealing to the officials in what he 
considered an universal language ; 
but as far as the smoking was con- 
cerned there was no need for an ap- 
peal. The stranger, who had stood 
at the open door continuing to puff 
his fumes into the carriage with 
impertinent persistence so long as 
the only lady’s face he saw was the 
plain elderly face of Kitty Conway, 
no sooner caught sight of the 
laughing countenance of Ida—she 
was laughing with an irresistible 
mirth at Captain Warburton’s ex- 
citement—than he flung the cigar 
from him with ostentatious cour- 
tesy, and with much deference of 
manner asked if he might be 
allowed to occupy the empty seat. 

Sir Archibald made way for him, 
and Kitty Conway, delighted to 
receive so handsome a foreigner, 
with extreme politeness removed a 
bundle of shawls that might pos- 
sibly incommode him. Ida cast 
down her eyes, embarrassed by the 
intent look which he fixed upon 
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her, and Richard eyed him with an 
expression of increasing disgust. 
Yet aface of more complete beauty 
is rarely seen. The symmetry of 
the features was delicate and clas- 
sical, and the complexion was of 
tints fair as those of infancy. A 
languid softness in the eyes was in 
accordance with the feminine cha- 
racter of the whole appearance, and 
the demeanour of the man had in it 
a singular pliant grace. He bowed 
a courteous acknowledgment of 
Miss Conway’s kindness, and then 
in English, which only by a little 
precision in pronunciation betrayed 
a foreigner, regretted that he had 
been guilty of not immediately 
perceiving the presence of ladies in 
the carriage: he addressed Miss 
Conway, but directed a soft 
look at Ida, a look that displeased 
Captain Warburton, who puckered 
his brows into an angry frown, 
to which the stranger replied by 
amiably hoping that his hat-box 
was not incommoding him. 

‘Not in the least, said Captain 
Warburton, and rolled it over with 
his feet as he spoke. 

The stranger quietly picked it up, 
and made another observation to 


Miss Conway. He proceeded after- 
wards to address his speech as well 
as his looks to Ida,and she answered 
him cautiously at first, but presently 
with more frankness as the charm 
of his manner began to make itself 


felt. Richard Warburton, while 
this conversation proceeded, con- 
tinually referred to his railway 
time-table to note the hour of 
arrival at Karlsfort, and continually 
remarked that they were shame- 
fully behind time, observing, when 
they finally reached the station, that 
it was the most disgustingly slow 
travelling he had ever experienced. 
The stranger on the other hand 
could not believe that half an hour 
had passed already. When they 
parted on the platform, Ida bowed 
with a conscious blush; but that 
little flutter of a gratified vanity, 
roused in a mind not insensible to 
the delight of pleasing,by the evident 
admiration of their fellow-traveller 
and the equally evident jealousy of 
Captain Warburton, was silenced 
by a sensation different in degree 
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as it was in kind, sudden, strange, 
and almost overwhelming, as 
another figure arrested her at- 
tention. While Captain War- 
burton was following with eager 
eyes the receding movement of the 
handsome coxcomb on his left, he 
was unobservant of a personage 
approaching on his right whom he 
might have looked at with a more 
reasonable apprehension, Had he 
turned round, he might have seen 
the deepening red on Ida’s cheeks 
as she inclined her head towards 
the new comer, the new light in 
her eyes, and the trembling even of 
her delicate hands; he might have 
discerned with the keen penetration 
of a jealous passion that the man 
who now advanced to meet her, 
whose troubled look now met hers, 
whose countenance glowed as with 
an intense throbbing from the heart, 
whose hand clasped hers for one 
delightful moment, and then 
— relaxing the hold, sought 
that of her father eagerly and 
fondly,—he might have discerned 
that this man was to be the master 
of her fate. 

‘I declare it is Ernest Wertheim,’ 
cried Kitty Conway, her perceptions 
following Ida’s at a distant interval 
as sound follows light. ‘I declare’ 
(growing more polite with recol- 
lection) ‘it is Count Ernest. It is 
Ernest’ (melting into tenderness ag 
the past stole over her, with its sad 
remembrances). 

‘Yes,’ said the young man, ‘it is 
Ernest. My father, himself occu- 

vied about the person of the Grand 

uke, has commissioned me to 
welcome you hither, said he, ad- 
dressing Sir Archibald. ‘ Will you 
allow me to accompany you to the 
hotel ? 

Sir Archibald leant upon his arm 
as they left the station. Two car- 
riages took them to the hotel, and 
Ida, with her father, Ernest, and 
Miss Conway occupied one carriage. 
The Warburtons and the little 
Antonia followed in another. Sir 
Archibald looked steadily upon 
Ernest in profound and gloomy 
silence. Ernest pressed both his 
hands in his own, and then turned 
to Ida. Beneath his glance she 
was subdued; she lowered her eyes, 
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covered her face with her hands, 
and wept. 

It was a weeping that strangely 
moved Ernest with an intense joy 
and pain. It was a weeping that 
Miss Conway felt herself called 
upon to explain. 

‘Poor thing,’ said she, ‘she is 
thinking of her brother; and she 
passed her arm round Ida’s waist 
as if to support her. 

‘I, too, am thinking of him, said 
Ernest, in the low tones of a strong 
emotion, and he leant towards her. 

‘Tears are quite useless, Ida,’ 
said her father, bitterly ; ‘dry your 
eyes, and speak to Ernest Wertheim.’ 

Ida lifted up her head, and said, 
in a voice hardly audible, ‘Count 
Ernest, I am glad to see you.’ 

It was little to say to him—to 
him of whom the thought had been 
as a light in the darkness, whose 
image was joined with that of the 
sacred dead in the inner shrine of 
her heart, whose name was timidly 
breathed in her secret prayers; it 
was little, but it was all that she 
could then venture to express, and 
so they arrived at the hotel in 
silence. 


‘A singular fancy in Reginald 
Conway to choose a German for 
his intimate associate, observed 
Richard to Miss Conway after his 


introduction to Ernest. ‘I should 
have thought he could have found 
plenty of good Englishmen.’ 

‘Why, you must remember that 
his mother was a German, and that 
he had not the advantage of an 
acquaintance with you, replied 
Miss Conway, with an unwonted 
touch of satire in her tone. 

‘There! I see you are angry with 
me,’ said Captain Warburton, ‘ but 
I cannot help it. I must speak 
the truth ; and pray is this German 
Count single, or does he in German 
fashion boast as many wives as 
titles ? 

‘He is not married,’ replied Miss 
Conway, ‘but if he were so, I am 
sure it would be to only one wife.’ 

‘An astonishing German! a for- 
bearing saint. Do you really think 
so, Miss Conway? I like the 
notion.’ 

The little Antonia’s voice called 
Aunt Kitty, and the dialogue was 
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broken off, but not the sensations 
that had given rise to Captain 
Warburton’s contemptuous com- 
ments. 

Four days were passed at Karls- 
fort, and during those four days 
Count Ernest and Ida were for 
ever to be seen side by side. It 
was his part to do the honours of 
the town to his English friends, 
and he did so with a proper cour- 
tesy to all; but if he pointed out 
the merits of a picture or dwelt 
on the architectural grandeur of a 
cathedral, or if he led the way to 
some scene of natural beauty, he 
would, with whatever intention he 
set out, unconsciously turn finally 
towards Ida for the anticipated 
sympathy ; and he never failed to 
find it. Her feelings were quite 
altered concerning the time to be 
passed at Karlsfort. When it first 
presented itself to her as an obstacle 
in the onward journey to Badheim, 
she had thought of Ernest as at 
Badheim; now that he was at 
Karlsfort, now that she each day 
surely saw him, in the excitement 
of a present intense happiness she 
dreaded any change. At Badheim 
she thought he might not have so 
much leisure; professional duties 
and the claims of society might 
interfere with his wishes. With 
these impressions the interest of 
Karlsfort to her appeared of an 
extraordinary kind, but Captain 
Warburton observed that it was a 
very dull town. 

‘How,’ exclaimed Ida, ‘can you 
call it dull? with such a public 
library, with such a collection of 
Holbeins, with such an interesting 
museum, with such delightful gar- 
dens, with such a fine ancient 
cathedral, how can it be dull? It 
seems to me that there is some- 
thing to suit every taste. Where 
else have you seen such a com- 
bination of attractions? 

‘Very true, but I think it is a 
dull town notwithstanding, per- 
sisted Richard. ‘ You cannot, with 
all your German prejudice, call it 
clean; you cannot say the pave- 
ments are agreeable to walk on; 
you cannot admire those foul gut- 
ters; you cannot think the natives 
—who say nothing but that eternal 
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unmeaning Ja wohl, staring slowly 
in your face all the while as if they 
were nothing but oxen (and poor 
beasts of burthen, I think they are 
not much better)—you cannot, I 
say, call them intelligent. Then 
as for the Holbeins, they are soon 
seen; the same may be said of the 
cathedral, of the library, and of the 
museum; the gardens are beyond 
measure inferior to those of Ken- 
sington; and I must say that I 
greatly prefer London,’ 

‘It really seems a pity, said 
Kitty Conway, ‘that Captain War- 
burton should ever have left Lon- 
don.’ 

‘It may be so perhaps ; I may 

perhaps feel it so before long, re- 
plied Captain Warburton, with an 
air of depression, as at that mo- 
ment young Wertheim entered the 
apartment. 
- *But we cannot feel it so, said 
Ida, so happy, as she turned to the 
Count with a bright smile of wel- 
come, that some of her happiness 
overflowed in a movement of kind- 
ness to Captain Warburton ; and she 
smiled on him too ; ‘ we cannot feel 
it so; we could not have spared 
you and your Mimette from our 
travelling party. Why, you know 
Aunt Kitty must have lost all the 
pleasure oi conducting the defence 
of Germany, if there had been no 
one to lead the attack.’ 

A very small grain of encourage- 
ment will serve to nourish the 
hope of an ardent lover—a tran- 
sient smile, a fragment of a kind 
sentence will do it, and therefore 
Captain Warburton’s spirits rose at 
this speech. He took a seat near 
Ida, and looked at her as if he 
would absorb her image into his 
sight. He was for afew minutes 
perfectly happy. 

Self-assurance was a marked 
quality of his character, and when 
in his moments of jealous doubt 
he compared himself inwardly to 
Ernest Wertheim, he appeared to 
himself so decidedly the superior 
that it was impossible to him to 
believe that he could be the least 
esteemed of the two. Ida, he said 
to himself, being a sensible girl, 
must see the ditierence, and must, 
if even for awhile her fancy, be- 
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wildered by Germanism and recol- 
lections of her brother, should stray 
away, ultimately recover its dis- 
cerning power, and turn to the 
true man. So, as they that same 
night stood looking at the moon’s 
white light and long black shadows, 
giving a mysterious beauty to the 
massive building of the old cathe- 
dral, as Ernest directed Ida’s 
glance to the white image of a 
saint flashing out from dark 
depths like a vision in the night, 
as she drew towards him, stirred 
and awed, and seeming under 
these emotions to seek his protec- 
tion, Richard said to himself, this 
is merely a sister’s love. Seeking, 
according to the wont of those who 
are not wholly secure in their con- 
clusions, to strengthen his own 
opinion by imparting it to another, 
he said to Emily Warburton as he 
walked home by her side, 

‘Ida Conway and Count Ernest 
talk a great deal to each other ; 
but their early intimacy accounts 
for that, and, as Aunt Kitty says, 
he is in a manner a revival of her 
brother to her.’ 

‘There is no such thing as a re- 
vival of the dead, replied Emily, 
‘in this life. If Ida looks for that, 
she should look beyond the grave, 
and not on this side of it.’ 

‘But you know it is hard, said 
Captain Warburton, ‘ to strain the 
thoughts so far on into futurity, 
and memory is an actual present 
possession.’ 

‘I should think, replied Emily, 
‘that the presence of Count Ernest 
was not needed to keep alive such 
a memory.’ 

‘But 1 cannot doubt, rejoined 
Richard, ‘ that it is mainly to these 
associations that he owes his inte- 
rest with Ida. I see it in her con- 
fiding manner to him, in her ab- 
sence of embarrassment, in the 
openness of her friendship, and I am 
sure that this candour is the can- 
dour of a sister’s affection.’ 

‘Possibly, said Emily; and 
Richard felt that she meant it was 
impossible ; but he adhered to his 
own faith, and his own hopes, and 
he only walked on now a little 
quicker so as to be within hearing 
of the pair in advance, and ready to 
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join them if they would offer him 
the slightest encouragement. It was 
true that they were talking then of 
the past ; it was true that the sister’s 
enthusiastic tenderness was over- 
flowing into a new channel ; it was 
true that while Ernest spoke of 
Reginald she almost felt Reginald 
by her side, yet with a sudden 
recollection that it was not Regi- 
nald, but another; another who 
had become as dear, who had been 
able to soothe her into forgetful- 
ness, who had led her thoughts 
into fresh paths of interest, 
whose presence made her happy. 
She honestly told him how she 
seemed now able once again to 
taste a pleasure in life, to feel 
again a joy in her existence, which 
she had thought crushed and trod- 
den underfoot. She told him 
how much comfort she had felt 
in his letters, and how much 
more she had found in hearing 
him speak. Captain Warburton 
was to a certain extent right in 
his observations ; in speaking so 
freely, it was true that she spoke 
innocently ; she was entirely guilt- 
less of design ; she had no thought 
of leading Ernest on to any declara- 
tion of love ; at that moment, in- 
deed, it would hardly have been 
welcome to her, and the silent 
devotion of his manner, the deep 
stillness of his tenderness, his 
evidently strong but controlled feel- 
ing, were the best signs to her of a 
perfect sympathy. Now seeing 
Captain Warburton approach, they 
thought it right to pass to subjects 
of less exclusive interest, and 
Ernest began to answer some ques- 
tions from Ida concerning the 
Court of Badheim. The Grand 
Duke, he told her, was sovereign 
of this State, and a despotic one. 
If his dominion was not an ex- 
tensive, it was at least an arbitrary 
one, and he had more complete 
ower over his subjects than an 

nglish monarch. He was a man 
whom it was not pleasant to offend, 
but he was a warm friend. 

Ernest’s father was Minister of 
the Interior; he was himself, for 
the present, acting as his private 
secretary—but only for the present 
—there was no doubt of his ulti- 
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mate advancement. They were both 
favourites with the Grand Duke 
and Duchess. He then spoke with 
pain of the frivolities and worse 
than frivolities of the society in a 
lace on which nature had lavished 
eauty ; the peace and beauty that 
God had given, man destroyed; 
the gaming table was the focus 
of excitement; sullied reputa- 
tions and ruined fortunes were the 
favourite subjects of conversation. 
He believed that he himself had 
got the character of a misanthrope. 
because he abstracted himself an 
was silent. He could do nothing 
to improve the tone of the fashion- 
able society, that was past all hope 
and cure ; it was his desire and his 
effort to raise the condition of the 
oor, not merely of the peasantry, 
ut of the middle classes, who were 
contaminated by bad examples in 
high places. In these efforts was 
associated with him the very 
dearest friend he had on earth. A 
slight movement of vexation at 
that word dearest, showed itself on 
Ida’s expressive countenance ; Er- 
nest saw it, and replied to it with 
a look, a passionate look, that en- 
tered into her very soul and stirred 
all its depths of tenderness, at 
once reassuring and alarming her. 
She remained abashed and ab- 
stracted while Ernest went on. 
‘Yes, Miss Conway, he is my dearest 
friend, except one—we were play- 
fellows, we were fellow students ; 
we have shared our pleasures, we 
have shared our pains—we love 
each other! He is more with my 
father than with his own—more 
with me than with his brothers— 
he is our constant guest. If he 
could but have married my 
Dorothea, my dear and only sister, 
how happy I should have been ; 
but this was too much—it was not 
to be—there is kindness, but no 
affection between them, and he and 
my poor Dorothea have both un- 
luckily fixed their thoughts else- 
where.’ He said this in a low 
tone, and added, suppressing his 
voice still further as he glanced 
towards Captain Warburton, ‘but 
I will keep this for another 
occasion.’ 
Ida’s heart bounded as he spoke, 
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her love expanded and rejoiced at 
such a token of confidence; it was 
not much, but passion makes much 
of trifles, and she prized it, cherished 
it, carried it in her thoughts, con- 
templated it in secret, and stored it 
up as a secure provigion of happi- 
ness. After her last kisses to 
Aunt Kitty and Antonia, after her 
last prayer, as she turned in her 
bed to sleep, she pondered fondly 
over each syllable of this sentence, 
and over that long look, and so she 
lulled herself into a happy slumber. 
This was the last night at Karls- 
fort, and the next day brought 
them to Badheim. 

The house that Madame de Valin- 
court had engaged for her friends 
at Badheim was the perfection of a 
country villa. It had turned its 
back upon the few straggling 
streets that constituted the town, 
and looked into the entrance of the 
Lichten Thal, or Valley of Limes. 
Thickly-wooded hillsides, rising al- 
most to the dignity of mountains, 
enclosed the rich meadows of the 
valley, through which rambled a 
bright stream that heightened the 
green so pleasant to the eye, at the 
same time that it broke its unifor- 
mity. A long walk shaded by 
lime-trees skirted one side of the 
stream ; and the breezes among the 
trees replying to the plaintive 
music of the brook, had obtained 
for it among the people the name 
of the Seufzen Allée. The house 
itself, known as the Maison Entz- 
berg, was a singular mixture of 
French and German taste, and was 
the property of a certain Baron 
Entzberg, a character of consider- 
able significance at Badheim,—the 
French happily prevailing in the 
interior, and the none in the de- 
corations of the garden. <A vesti- 
bule filled with specimens of sculp- 
ture in alabaster led to a suite of 
many small rooms; the sitting- 
rooms were well supplied with 
mirrors, and, what is rare in Ger- 
many, with chairs that it was pos- 
sible to sit upon, while the bed- 
rooms contained beds on which it 
was possible to sleep. 

The garden, with its garten-haus 
and its aviary, and its fanciful dol- 
phin fountain and its labyrinthine 
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walks, closing with unexpected 
statues, was essentially German, 
and seemed to Ida the perfection 
of beauty. What a charming gar- 
ten-haus—what a delightful, whim- 
sical fountain—what pleasant walks 
for Antonia! She could imagine 
nothing but happiness in such a 
beautiful place. ‘Nobody could 
deny that it was beautiful,’ she 
said, glancing towards Captain 
Warburton. 

‘Everybody must call it beauti- 
ful, cried Antonia, skipping about 
and clapping her litile hands. 

* You silly child,’ replied Richard, 
imprisoning the little hands in his 
big ones, and looking over his 
shoulder at Ida, ‘why must every- 
body call it beautiful? I like the 
notion. Suppose J choose to call 
it ugly, who is to prevent me? 
That dolphin fountain is heavy 
and clumsy, the aviary is full of 
noisy binds, the labyrinths lose 
their interest as soon as you have 
found them out, and the garten- 
haus is only fit fora man with a 
cigar.’ 

‘Captain Warburton, I should 
like to hear you some day admire 
something,’ said Ida, This brought 
him to her side. 

‘There are some things,’ said he, 
in alow and almost solemn tone, 
‘that I admire very much. I know 
how to admire what is truly worthy 
of admiration.’ 

‘Only that there happens to be 
ors truly worthy, said Ida, 

ghtly. 

There are some things that I 
feel so very deeply, he replied, with 
so much gravity that Ida felt it 
necessary to divert his attention to 
a new theme, and begged him to 
look at the red creeper that went 
climbing from the wall up to the 
purple roof of the house. 

e would not consent to look 
sufficiently at the creeper, and 
therefore the interruption afforded 
by the arrival of Madame de Valin- 
court was gratifying to Ida. 

Madame de Valincourt, though 
the mother of a grown-up daughter, 
was still a beautiful woman. Her 
countenance was dressed to advan- 
tage, as well as her figure. She 
gained from handsome dress all the 
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assistance that it can give to a 
handsome person, and that is con- 
siderable—at all events, after a 
woman has passed the season of 
her youth. Her eyes knew exactly 
the degree of animation that suited 
them best, and her lips cultivated 
a sweet caressing smile. She moved 
with a stately grace, as one accus- 
tomed to command, being followed 
into the room by a husband who 
had equally the air of one accus- 
tomed to obey ; a daughter, dressed 
as for parade, with none of the 
beauty of her mother, but with 
much more than her assurance, ac- 
companied the pair. Her mother 

leased by gracious ways and a 
1igh polish of manner ; she sought 
to be effective by contrast, and 
studied an ingenuous and almost 
rude simplicity. 

‘Ah, Ida, my love! my bien- 
aimée! how charming you are,’ 
cried Madame de Valincourt, ap- 
poet enchanted at the sight of 

er; ‘that méchante, your aunt, 
never told me so in her letters.’ 

‘Because I thought you would 
find it out as soon as you saw her,’ 
said Kitty Conway. 

‘ And you were quite right. Yes, 
I assure you, my dear friend, I love 
this surprise. And now tell me,’ 
she continued, in tones of increasing 
sweetness, ‘where is that dear Sir 
Archibald? I shall be so happy to 
see him again, and yet so grieved 
for all his sufferings—you cannot 
think.’ 

The little Antonia was sent to 
look for Sir Archibald, while Ma- 
dame de Valincourt was introduced 
to the Warburtons ; and the con- 
versation, led by her, went on flow- 
ingly. She had a great deal of 
fluency and tact, and a manner of 
speaking that expressed more than 
was actually said—a winning tone, 
a foreign accent, a pointed em- 
phasis, an affectation of innocence 
which, by the help of her beauty, 
passed with many men for the 
genuine thing. And Sir Archi- 
bald was one of these. With all 
his acuteness and with all his harsh- 
ness he was on the whole, though 
with now and then an interval of 
liberation, taken in by Madame de 
Valincourt. He. believed in her 
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when she welcomed him with her 
phrases of artful artlessness—when 
she more than insinuated to him 
that he was still a very handsome 
man; when she rejoiced over his 
coming with his daughter as ‘ such 
an advantage to Félicie, and ‘such 
a comfort to them all.’ 
‘Badheim,’ said she, ‘is a very 
pe place, but like some other 

eauties, very profligate; very 
charming, but like many other 
charming things, very wrong. And 
do you know, an importation of a 
good moral English family, such as 
yours, is just what it wants. Nest 
ce pas, Auguste 2?” 
Auguste was her husband, and 
her good-breeding induced her fre- 

uently to appeal to him, though 
she was so certain always of the 
same affirmative answer that she 
never waited for the reply, which 
generally occurred, as he was equally 
slow in mind and manner, by the 
time she had reached the middle of 
a new sentence. Although his 
wife had some English connexions, 
and herself spoke English with 
perfect fluency, although he had 
spent a considerable time some 
years since in England with her, 
and although at Badheim their re- 
ception rooms were full of English, 
he had never been able to master 
more than two English words— 
Yes, and No, and the former. he 
pronounced imperfectly. His few 
sentences were therefore spoken in 
French, but they will be translated 
for him in these pages. 

‘I do think, Sir Archibald,’ con- 
tinued Madame de Valincourt, 
‘that you will find great interest in 
this place—really great interest,’ 
looking up at him with her tender 
eyes. 

‘I cannot doubt it, said Sir 
Archibald, with a something resem- 
bling gallantry, and a glance that 
reminded Kitty Conway of former 


ays. 

“Yes, I do really think so, she 
proceeded ; ‘you know if society is 
irksome to you, as I can so well 
understand, there is a charming 
country to explore, and though you 
know | am grown old, and fat, and 


azy—— 
‘Without doubt, my dear,’ said 
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Auguste, coming in at this moment 
with his reply to her question of 
five minutes back, ‘Though I am 
fat and lazy, Félicie is slender and 
strong; and I shall depute her to 
show you all these beautiful walks 
that I myself cannot attempt.’ 

‘Félicie, you will be guide to 
Sir Archibald, and to Ida and Miss 
Conway, and all the party, through 
these beautiful valleys and forests, 
and over these hills, will you not f 

Félicie looked much better fitted 
to guide them through a ball-room 
than over a mountain; but she 
gave the proper assent, and called 
up the proper smile; and looked, 
with the intention of looking agree- 
able, -first at Captain Warburton 
and then at Sir Archibald. 

‘But you know, Sir Archibald, 
though I shall allow you to rove 
away, 1 must not altogether lose 
the pleasure of your society. You 
must really come to some of my 
petits comués, little snug parties, 
n'est ce pas, Auguste? and I do think 
to-morrow evening will just suit 
you, and Ida, and Miss Conway, 
and Mrs. Warburton, and Captain 
Warburton. You must all come.’ 

‘I fear we should be too many 
of one family,’ said Miss Conway, 
‘if we all accepted your invitation.’ 

‘Without doubt, my dear,’ said 
Auguste, as usual answering a 
former question after a long in- 
terval. 

‘Oh, by no means; I insist on 
your all coming. No excuse, my 
dear Mrs. Warburton—there is no 
excuse for any of you. There will 
be very few besides yourselves ; 
only Count Ernest—we call young 
Wertheim Count Emest—and 
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Baron Entzberg, and the young 
Countess Dorothea Wertheim, and 
her bien-aimé, Florian Geier.’ 

‘Oh! such a bien-aimé; said 
Félicie, with a sly smile addressed 
to Ida. 

‘And the young English curate 
and his sisters and mother.’ 

‘Oh! such an English curate,’ 
said Félicie. 

‘Now, Ida, will you persuade 
your father to come? 

‘At mama’s house, whispered 
Félicie in confidence to Ida, ‘you 
must know, there is none of that 
dreadful circle system which pre- 
vails at some distinguished houses. 
We have none of those awful lines 
of defence; the men are not all 
banished to the outer rim ; we are 
not barricaded. We are allowed to 
move about as you do in England.’ 

‘Now, I must go, said Madame 
de Valincourt ; ‘ but you must pro- 
mise, my dear child, to use all your 
eloquence with your father and 
with Captain Warburton. I am sure 

ou will like my little réunion. I 

now the Wertheims pére et fils 
are old friends of yours; so you 
will not find yourself in a strange 
land.’ 

At the name of Wertheim Ida 
turned away her head, and became 
intent upon the interior of Emily 
Warburton’s workbox on the table. 
If she hoped by that movement to 
escape the scrutiny of Madame de 
Valincourt, it was trouble wasted ; 
hers was a penetration not to be 
baffled; the half of a check was 
enough forher. Bythatturnof thd ~ 
head she knew Ida's secret ; and she 
more than suspected Captain War- 
burton’s before she went away. 


ad Ban go, 
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HYMNS AND HYMN-TUNES FOR CONGREGATIONAL 
WORSHIP. 


By a MAncHESTER MAN, 


T is the proverbial characteristic 
of a Cockney that he can live to 
a good old age within view of St. 
Paul’s, and never gratify his curi- 
osity by entering its doors. It is 
said that though he is surrounded 
by sights the most interesting and 
attractive, he knows less about 
them than the person who resides 
in Cumberland or Caithness. ‘Some 
other time’ is his procrastinating 
excuse ; and thus 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-mor- 
row, 


Creeps in this petty pace from day to day; 


till our friend sinks to sleep with 
his fathers, more ignorant of the 
treasures of art around him than 
the schoolboy who pays his first 
week’s holiday visit to his aunt in 
London. 

Now there is a species of litera- 
ture to which almost every one’s 
eyes are open, but to which almost 
every one’s mind is closed. Who 
retend to 


but a very select few 
know anything about the Psalms 
and Hymns that are sung in our 
places of worship? Every Sunday 
they are heard with the ear; but 
somehow either the prancings of 
the organ accompaniment, or the 


sonorous lowings of the pastoral 
bassoon, seem to divert the thoughts 
from the weightier matters of sense 
and meaning. Some of our neigh- 
bours perhaps ‘make it a business’ 
to take a mentally arithmetical 
view of their week’s balance-sheet 
during the intervals set apart for 
singing ; others, under the potent 
influence of the melody, may sink 
into a dozy, mesmeric sort of cogi- 
tation ; others, aspiring to the dig- 
nity of poetic geniuses may treat 
with contempt the sacred rhyme 
set to music. However this may 
be, there can be no doubt whatever 
that our friends Sternhold and 
Hopkins, Tate and Brady, with the 
thousand and one collections of 
psalms and hymns, are indeed en- 
tered at Stationers’-hall, and live 
on the printer’s page, but, so far at 
VOL, LXLU. NO, CCCLXIX, 


least as their sentiments are con- 
cerned, remain unknown, unho- 
noured, and unsung. 

May we then bespeak your atten- 
tion, kind reader, while we endea- 
vour to review the present con- 
dition of our congregational psal- 
mody, after asking /raser to lay 
aside her secular garb and assume 
the ecclesiastical pro hdc vice ? The 
occupation may not seem to you a 
very elevated one; but it will not 
be without its use if it draw atten- 
tion to a somewhat neglected de- 
partment of public worship. It 
may appear a very simple subject 
for our investigation—one to be 
treated apis matine more modoque, 
—but we are not sure whether it 
would not be easier to write an 
elaborate critique on the Jliad or 
Paradise Lost, than on a species of 
poetry and music so multifarious 
in kind, and on which the school- 
boy's adage is pre-eminently true— 
Quot homanes, tot sententice, 

In order to systematize our sub- 
ject, and treat it after a practical 
manner, we will investigate these 
two questions—First, What is the 
principle on which musical services 
ought to be conducted in public 
worship? In other words, should 
we endeavour to give them a con- 
gregational character, or should 
they be so arranged as to become a 
performance, to which the wor- 
shippers at large are expected to 
listen, but in which they are not to 
have the privilege of joining? 
Secondly, if they ought to be con- 
gregational in spirit and in prac- 
tice, how approximate the nearest 
to this end? 

It is a theory, with some people 
openly avowed, that the music of 
public worship ought to be of so 
operatic a character as to render 
impracticable any attempt of the 
general congregation to join in it. 
It is asserted, that with its nicely- 
balanced parts and well-chosen 
voices and airy melodies, it should 
carry with it the professional air of 
the concert-room. Far more who 

x 
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do not avow their belief in this 
principle, practically adopt it, and 
are much cotter pleased to listen to 
the notes of others than to join 
their own in the harmony. In 
music of this style, it is said, there 
is a powerful attraction ; and if you 
can bring the careless to a place of 
worship by any inducement, it must 
be productive of good. Besides, in 
sacred music per se, there is a ten- 
dency to soften the rugged heart 
and wing the heavenward aspira- 
tion. 

In this mode of argument there 
may be some truth. We fully be- 
lieve that even a coarse mind will 
_ through some process of re- 

nement, however imperceptible 
by listening to sacred melodies we 
selected and devoutly sung. But 
as a general principle of Church 
music, this theory cannot be the 
true one: it is clearly inconsistent 
with the nature and object of con- 
gregational worship. Surely it 
must be most accordant with the 
fitness of things for all to join in 
offering up adoration and praise in 
song. If the clerk now-a-days is 
rarely found to monopolize the 
amen and the responses, we cannot 
see any reason why a congregation 
should sing by proxy. A vicarious 
performance of any portion of di- 
vine service must be inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Protestant 
faith. The notion, we hope, is ex- 
ploded, that there is an der ad 
astra regium on the nasal cadence 
of a parish clerk’s amen or the 
dulcet harmony of a duet. We do 
not go so far as Pope John XXIL, 
who in his Bull (A.D. 1330), on the 
introduction of counterpoint, con- 
demned those ‘ persons who would 
rather have their ears tickled with 
semibreves and minims, and such 
frivolous inventions, than the an- 
cient Church tones ;’ but it is quite 
clear that ear-tickling, whether 
from the orchestra or the pulpit, is 
not the true object of public wor- 


ship. 

estien if by this style of music 
you offer an attraction to a few, 
you lose by it a powerful hold over 
the many. Some of the wealthier 
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classes perhaps may prefer to listen 
to the choir, but the middle and 
poorer choose to join with it. They 
who frequent the opera-house may 
wish to carry their operatic tastes 
into their place of worship : but the 
humbler members of a congrega- 
tion, especially in our manufactur- 
ing districts, elect to ‘sing lustily 
and with a good courage.’ And 
especially ought this to be kept in 
mind in these days when religious 
services are popularized, certainly 
with as lak cae as knowledge, 
for the avowed object of attracting 
to them the masses of our crowded 
towns, If there was truth in Sir 
Philip Sydney’s aphorism, ‘ Give 
me the making of a nation’s bal- 
lads, and I care not who makes its 
laws, there can be no reason why 
we should not acknowledge and 
turn to advantage the influence of 
congregational hymnology and 
singing on the opinions and con- 
duct of our people. We have never 
been attracted to the ministrations 
of Mr. Spurgeon; but we have 
heard from those who have been 
more easily magnetized, that the 
vocal music there was by far the 
most effective part of the service. 
We know how powerful was the 
agency of hymns and hymn-singing 
in the rise and progress of Metho- 
dism. John Wesley's hymn-book 
was as mighty as his preaching, 
and it is still the standard of 
Methodistic orthodoxy. Our mis- 
sionaries in heathen lands delight 
to speak of the heartily exercised, 
though sometimes untamed, vocal 
powers of their converts. Nay, in 
all religious movements where ear- 
nestness has been an ingredient, 
united psalmody has played a pro- 
minent part. Wickliffe in the four- 
teenth century, it is said, was 
anxious, among his other reforms, 
to restore the practice of congrega- 
tional singing.* John Huss em- 
ployed hymns and spiritual songs 
as instruments of his teaching. 
This ina still greater degree may 
be said of Martin Luther. It is re- 
lated of him by Seckendorf, the 
historian of the Reformation, that 
as he was one day sitting in his 


* Dr. Burney’s History of Music, v. iii. p. 30. 
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study at Wittenberg, he was affected 
to tears by hearing a beggar sirtgin 

in the streets the hymn of Paul 
Speratus, ‘Es ist das Heil uns 
kommen her, aus lauter Gnad’ und 
Giite ;* and that he at once felt 
how powerful an instrument he had 
in such compositions set to good 
music for the propagation of his 
startling doctrines. Wherever the 
Reformation made its way, it was 
characterized by congregational 
singing. Roger Ascham writing 
from Augsburg, A.D. 1551, says— 
‘Three or four thousand singing at 
a time ina church of this city is 
but a trifle.’ ‘ Psalms and hymns,’ 
writes Bishop Burnet, ‘were sung 
by all who loved the Reformation : 
it was a sign by which men’s affec- 
tions to it were measured, whether 
they used to sing them or not.’ 
Bishop Jewel, writing to Peter 
Martyr in the year 1560, says—‘ A 
change now appears visible among 
the people, which nothing promotes 
more than inviting them to sing 
psalms; this was begun in one 
church in London, and did quickly 
spread itself through the city and 
the neighbouring towns. Some- 
times in St. Paul’s churchyard, 
after sermon at the Cross, there 
will be six thousand people singing 
together.’t 

In proof of our position, take a 
few illustrations of that species of 
music which may be termed the 
uncongregational and impractic- 
able. The extremes of taste in this 
style are embodied in the perform- 
ance of the rustic church singers 
and of the fine city choir. 

It may be, courteous reader, that 
you have never listened to the 
sweet music of a country choir; 
our earliest recollections are re- 
sonant with the bucolic melodies, 
We have heard funeral dirges 
droned out after a fashion so melan- 
choly and nasal as to have satisfied 
the most lugubrious puritan ; we 
have heard the marriage psalm 
with all its quavers and semi- 
quavers, metaphors and prospec- 


A Country Choir. 
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tive blessings. Probably there are 
few illustrations of unconscious 
humour so thoroughly humorous 
as that of arustic band of church 
singers going with the gravity of 
so many Lord Chancellors through 
the metrical version of the 128th 
psalm. Some village belle has been 
married during the week, and she 
is now in church with the wedding 
party. After the clerk has snuffled 
out the nasal prelude, the instru- 
mentalists strike up and the voca- 
lists strike in ; the words are set to 
a lively air full of repetitions ; all 
the hearers are at first sufficiently 
grave; changes innumerable are 
rung on ‘the fair fertile vine’ and 
‘the young olive plants ? when the 
ladies in the squire’s pew begin to 
bite their lips, the country beauties 
to hang down their heads, a few 
sprightly lads to titter, and the 
only persons unmoved are the 
singers themselves, thrée or four 
crabbed old spinsters, and _ the 
clergyman, who is fortified in his 
official indifference. 

Mr. Latrobe is as humorous as 
so sedate a writer can be on the 
music of a country choir. He re- 
presents one exhibiting its powers 
to a newly appointed clergyman. 


At the appointed time [he says] they 
commence. ‘The first specimen he—the 
fresh incumbent—has of his choir, is 
perhaps ushered in by a clarionet, which, 
though rather a favourite in country 
churches, is the most hapless in untutored 
hands. This is commissioned to lead off, 
and after some dreadful hiccups on the 
part of the instrument, which is its in- 
firmity when clumsily dealt with, and 
which chases the blood chill through the 
veins, the tune is completed and the 
singing proceeds. Then other instru- 
ments are introduced— 

the flute, 
And the vile squeaking of the wry-necked 
fife, 


and, it may be, breaking suddenly in 
with portentous thunder, after three or 
four notes spent in gathering up the long 
clambering instrument, some unlucky 
deep-mouthed bassoon. It may readily 
be conceived that these instruments, 


* Our whole salvation doth depend on God’s free grace and spirit. 
‘+ When Shakspeare made Sir John Falstaff long to be ‘a weaver,’ that he might 


‘sing psalms or any thing,’ he is guilty of an anachronism ; but he indicates the 
sympathies of a certain class in his age, 


X 2 
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by their united clamour, will lay a suf- 
ficient foundation of noise upon which the 
singers may rear their superstructure. 
This they proceed to do with their whole 
breath and lungs, each striving to sur- 
pass his neighbour in vociferation ; till, 
exhausted with exercise, they gradually 
cease, according to the tenure of their 
breath; the bassoon player, for the 
dignity of his instrument, commencing 
his last note rather later than the rest, 
and, by a peculiar motion of his shoulders, 
pumping out the whole power of his lungs 
in one prolonged and astounding roar.’* 


Fie, Mr. Latrobe. Turn we toa 
more genial-hearted chronicler. O 
rare Washington Irving! Who 
cannot attest the truthfulness of 
thy description ? 

The orchestra [he writes] was in a 
small gallery, and presented a most 
whimsical grouping of heads piled one 
above the other, among which I particu- 
larly noticed that of the village tailor, a 
pale fellow with a retreating forehead 
and chin, who played on the clarionet, and 
seemed to have blown his face to a point ; 
and there was another, a short pursy 
man, stooping and labouring at a bass 
viol, so as to show nothing but the top 
of a round bald head, like the egg of an 
ostrich. There were two or three pretty 
faces among the female singers, to which 
the keen air of a frosty morning had 
given a bright rosy tint ; but the gentle- 
men choristers had evidently been chosen, 
like old Cremona fiddles, more for tone 
than looks; and as several had to sing 
from the same book, there were cluster- 
ings of odd physiognomies, not unlike 
those groups of cherubs we sometimes 
see on country tombstones. ‘The usual 
services of the choir were managed tole- 
rably well, the vocal parts generally lag- 
ging a little behind the instrumental, 
and some loitering fiddler now and then 
making up for lost time by travelling 
over a passage with prodigious celerity, 
and clearing more bars than the keenest 
fox-hunter, to be in at the death. But 
the great trial was an anthem. Unluckily 
there was a blunder at the very outset ; 
the musicians became flurried ; every- 
thing went on lamely and irregularly 
until they came to a chorus, beginning, 
* Now let us sing with one accord,’ which 
seemed to be a signal for parting com- 
pany ; all became discord and confusion ; 
each shifted for himself, and got to the 


end as well, or rather as soon, as he 
coulg, excepting one old chorister in a 
pair of horn spectacles, bestriding and 
pinching a long sonorous nose; who 
happening to stand a little apart, and 
being wrapped up in his own melody, 
kept on a quavering course, wriggling 
his head, ogling his book, and winding 
all up by a nasal solo of at least three bars’ 
duration.’+ 


We, too, like Washington Irving 
the inimitable, have our musical 
memories of Christmas long ago. 
How many times did our house 
resound with the old carol, ‘ While 
shepherds watched their flocks by 
night,’ given in the full vigour of 
lungs and instrumentation, from 
six in the morning till nine at 
night on Christmas-day! We re- 
gret to say that some of those peri- 
patetic minstrels, both of church 
and dissenting choirs, used to be- 
come towards evening considerably 
bemused with strong liquors. We 
remember one fat proprietor of a 
violoncello, when he had come to 
the dashing passage, ‘And this 
shall be a sign, losing his centre of 
gravity with the energetic working 
of his elbows, toppling over, and . 
smashing his instrument. As he 
and his party were returning, two 
or three of us, boys from school, 
sent some Roman-candle _ balls 
among them from the shrubbery, 
when they all took to their heels 
as though Lucifer himself was after 
them with his blue lights, the stout 
musician with the fragments being 
in the rear, holloing and stagger- 
ing and praying as each fiery ball 
pursued him. 

The particular choir in our own 
church we recollect well to this 
day, and some of their most strik- 
ing tunes. We used to listen with 
mingled awe and admiration to the 
performance of the 18th psalm in 
particular, Take two lines as an 
illustration of their style, 


And snatched me from the furious rage 
Of threatening waves that proudly 
swelled. 


The words, ‘And snatchéd me from,’ 


* The Music of the Church, by John Antes Latrobe, M.A., chap. iii. This work, 


published in 1831, is not so extensively known as it deserves to be. 


It contains 


much valuable matter in a somewhat cumbrous form. 
t+ The Sketch-book,—‘ Christmas-day.’ 
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were repeated severally by the 
trebles, the altos, the tenors, and 
the bass voices; then all together 
sang the words two or three times 
over ; in like manner did they toss 
and tumble over ‘ the furious rage,’ 
apparently enjoying the whirligig 
scurrying of their fugues, like so 
many kittens chasing their own 
tails ; till at length, after they had 
torn and worried that single line 
even to the exhaustion of the most 
powerful lungs—after a very red- 
faced bass, who kept the village 
inn, had become perceptibly apo- 
plectic about the eyes, and the 
bassoon was evidently blown, and 
a tall thin man with a long nose, 
which was his principal vocal organ 
and which sang tenor, was getting 
out of wind—they all, clarionet, 
bassoon, violoncello, the red-faced 
man, the tall tenor, and the rest, 
rushed pell-mell into ‘ the threaten- 
ing waves that proudly swelled.’ 
We have not forgotten the impor- 
tance with which they used to 
walk up the church path in a body, 
with their instruments, after this 
effort; and our childish fancy 


revelled in the impression that 


after the clergyman, and the Duke 
of Wellington, who had won the 
battle of Waterloo a few years be- 
fore, these singers were the most 
notable public characters in being.* 

But we must make a truce with 
memory, or we shall lose the 
thread of our argument. We re- 
collect, however, one exhibition of 
psalmody which was so novel that 
we must needs describe it. Who- 
ever has stayed a few weeks in the 
neighbourhood of Windermere, 
will have found out that the twenty- 
third psalm, put to a local ranting 


A Novel Exhibition. 
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tune, is a favourite one there. One 
portion of it runs thus :— 


Then leads me to cool shades, and where 
Refreshing water flows. 


In the last line the tune has a 
musical division after the second 
syllable, and the latter part, ‘ shing 
water flows, is repeated almost ad 
infinitum. Being on a tour through 
the Lake district, we happened to 
attend a very rural chapel where 
this psalm was given out; but 
whether there had been ‘a strike’ 
among the singers, or they had 
gone to give éclat to some neigh- 
bouring charity sermon, certainly 
the old clerk, white-headed and 
weatherbeaten, was the only cho- 
rister on the occasion. Now, it 
happened very mal-apro that 
after he had set fairly to his work, 
an old goose, with a dozen well- 
behaved goslings, walked through 
the open doorway, and up the 
aisle, right in his face, as leisurely 
and demurely as a lady abbess at 
the head of her band of youthful 
neophytes. What was to be done? 
The moment was critical ; the old 
clerk was on the point of repeating 
his ‘shing water flows.’ bserve 
the value of presence of mind. 
He stepped boldly out of his desk. 
‘Shoo! shoo!’ he hissed out at the 
old goose, waving his arms; ‘ shing 
water flows,’ he continued, taking 
up the dropped note; ‘qua-ake! 
qua-ake ! chimed in the goslings 
as an accompaniment ; and the 
intruders were ejected about the 
time the verse was ended. If we 
recollect aright, our devotions were 
spoiled for that day. 

But while we do not reckon your 
rustic choir perfect, we admire it 


* The accomplished author of The Rector of St. Bardolph’s thus tells the story of 


a country church choir, sixty years ago :—‘‘ But the triumph of all the voices was in 
some of the fugue tunes, in which they emulated to outstrip each other, as in the 
133rd Psalm :— 
True love is like that precious oil 
Which, poured on Aaron’s head, 
Ran down his beard, and o’er his robes 
Its costly moisture shed.’ 


It was of this very composition, similarly performed, that the late Bishop Leabury, 
on one of his visitations, was asked his opinion, and his reply was that ‘he had paid 
no attention to the music, but that his sympathies were so much excited for poor 
Aaron, that he was afraid he would not have a hair left.’—American Christian 
Intelligencer. 











quite as much as that which is got 
up at so much expense in your fine 
city church. Both the one and the 
other are performances—Popish 
ceremonies, in which the laity were 
never intended to take a part. But 
give us the rural melodies before 
those elaborate displays which may 
delectate sentimental ladies and 
effete opera-loungers, but which 
can never afford pleasure to Chris- 
tian worshippers. Our duty on the 
occasion of such a performance i is 
to pray, as Keble says, for ‘grace 
to ane well.’ In your country 
choir you find an honesty of face 
andareality of purpose, at any rate ; 
in your operatic orchestra there is 
often a very dirty mixture of cha- 
racter—an unsavoury smell of the 
singing saloon. Nor can anything 
be in worse taste artistically than 
these displays often are; no, not 
even the silliest exhibitions of our 
rustic singers.* 

We would not wish by any means 
that the anthem should be discon- 
tinued in cathedrals and churches 
where the choir is competent to 
undertake it. But that the effect 
may be solemnizing, the music 
should be such as beseemeth the 
house of God, not the concert- 
room. The notion of an anthem 
now-a-days is too often associated 
with great musical display; it is 
that portion of divine service which 
pales by its lustre the prayers and 
the sermon. What a disgraceful 
evidence of this have we at some 
of our cathedrals, in the mob-like 
rush out of doors after it has been 
sung! Have the authorities no 
power to stop this shameful expo- 
sure of bad manners and gross ir- 
religion? Better suppress the per- 
formance than permit such a dese- 
cration of a house of prayer. 

We are at no loss to perceive, 
then, what we desiderate in our 
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church music. Our singing should 
be congregational. We have com- 
mon prayer: why not common 
praise? The great object of every 
Suuyann, i in arranging the musical 
ay me of his service, ought 
e, to induce as many as possible 


> unite in it, What really is more 


. chilling than the aspect of a church 


where no one joins in singing the 
praises of God? What more cheer- 
ing than a hearty union of many 
voices, even though a discord be 
occasionally perceptible to a refined 
ear? And especially in our manu- 
facturing towns, where there is an 
innate fondness for music among 
the operative class, is it well to 
keep this in view. Dr. Burney’s 
theory of church music was a very 
easy-going one. ‘Why, he asks, 
‘is all the congregation to sing, 
more than to preach and to read 
prayers ?+ ‘Why,’ asks Dr. Maurice 
on the other hand, ‘ why should the 
people be left uncared for, and not 
recognised as the body of the 
church visible? are they to be 
preached at from the pulpit? sung 
to by the choir? prayed for from 
the desk ? and then, after this, shall 
we complain of the absence of the 
Pe of the flock from our great 

uildings, and their frequenting 
those places where their feelings, 
at any rate, find a vent in accents 
of praise, and where they have the 
privilege of enjoying and partici- 
pating in one of the essentials of 
public worship?t Among Dis- 
senters, especial attention has been 
ory to oman singing ; and 

ad as the styl e generally adopted 
by them is, the hearty exercise of 
their vocal organs is almost a com- 
pensation for the worthlessness of 
their music, and the moderate taste 
with which it is executed. 

But we proceed to the inquiry,— 
How attain to thisend? By w hat 





* The following extract is from the Gateshead Observer:—‘In a church in 
Durham,’ says a correspondent in that city, ‘there is an unusually good choir, who 


are allowed to monopolize the musical portion of the service. 


church one day, joined in the hymn. 


A stranger entering the 


The fat old sexton waddled up to him, and 


exclaimed, —*‘ Stop, sir, stop! we do all the singing here ourselves, sir !”’ 
+ This ridiculous question is examined in a very proper spirit by Mason, 


Essay iii. 


t Preface to Choral Harmony, by the Rev. Peter Maurice, D.D., New College, 


Oxford. 


See also the first preface to the Rev. Mr. Mercer’s Hymn Book. 
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means, at any rate, approximate as 
nearly as possible to it? This, we 
fear, will prove the more difficult 
part of our undertaking. It is at 
all times easier to find out when 
we are wrong than how we may 
get right. In order, therefore, to 
investigate the subject fully and 
fairly, we will consider these three 
questions,—How far have we the 
privilege and right to choose our 
own Hymnal? What is the kind 
of Hymn-book most suitable for 
selection? And what is the nature 
A the music we must adapt to 
it 

It may seem to be unnecessary 
at this time to discuss the first 

uestion; for, legally or illegally, 
there are few clergymen now who 
stand so steadfastly on the old ways 
as to confine themselves to the 
metrical versions of the psalms. 
We are amused in these days to 
think that, of all men, Mr. Romaine 
in his treatise on Psalmody, should 
have held up Sternhold and Hop- 
kins to admiration, and condemned 
Dr. Watts almost to perdition for 
‘not only taking precedence of the 
Holy Ghost, but thrusting Him out 
of the Church.’ Occasionally, how- 
ever, a dozy old parson may be 
found who does not like to be 
troubled with novelties; or an 
antique of the high and dry school, 
who cannot sing but in the words 
of inspiration ; or a modern Trac- 
tarian, who makes a mouthful of 
‘unauthorized hymns and versions.’ 
It may not be amiss, therefore, to 
examine the legal powers of an 
incumbent in this matter. 

An impression doubtless has 
very generally prevailed, that no 
sooner do we step over the boun- 
dary fence of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, or Tate and Brady, than we 
are liable to a prosecution ‘accord- 
ing to the utmost rigour of the 
law.’ It must have gradually stolen 
over the minds of good churchmen 
from the fact of our authorized 
liturgy and a metrical version of 
the psalms being under the same 
cover. If, however, we refer to the 
‘ royal permission’ prefixed to Tate 


No Version of Psalms can be enforced. 





* Beveridge’s Defence, p. 106. 
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and Brady’s version, it is clear that 
neither King William, nor Compton 
Bishop of London, nor Tate and 
Brady, ever contemplated anything 
like an enforcement of this version 
on any congregation whatever. 
They had no more right to interfere 
with the Act of Uniformity, than 
Queen Victoria and A. C. London 
have in this day the power in them- 
selves to alter and amend our 
liturgy. The petition of Nicholas 
Brady and Nahum Tate to King 
William was, for ‘his Majesty’s 
Royal allowance that the said ver- 
sion may be used in such congre- 
gations as shall think fit to receive it. 
‘Then, ‘ His Majesty taking the same 
into his royal consideration is 
pleased to order in Council that 
the said New Version of the Psalms, 
in English metre, be, and the same 
is hereby allowed and permitted to 
be, used in all churches, chapels, 
and congregations, as shall think jit 
to receive the same.” This document 
is headed, ‘G. R. At the Council 
of Kensington, Dec. 3rd, 1696,’ and 
signed ‘W. Bridgeman.’ Then 
follows another signed ‘ H. London, 
in which he recommends the use of 
this version ‘to all his brethren 
within his diocese.’ ‘ Here is no com- 
mand or injunction,’ writes Bishop 
Beveridge, ‘nor the least intimation 
of his Majesty’s pleasure that it 
should be anywhere received, but 
rather that all should consider (as 
I and others have done) whether it 
be fit to be received or not, and to 
receive it or not receive it, accord- 
_“s they do or do not think 
t, > 


But if the royal document does 
not enforce any version of psalms 
on a congregation, does it not pro- 
tect its members, or the clergy, 
from the penalty of infringing the 
Act of Uniformity ? 


It is clear (says Mr. Procter, speaking 
of the Old Version) that the royal permis- 
sion was not regarded as an authority for 
the use of anything that was not specified 
in the Book of Common Prayer ; although 
it would relieve from the penalties of the 
Act of Uniformity those who sung metri- 
cal psalms, or hymns, or anthems, in 





addition to the prescribed services, The 
royal license gives the same liberty at the 
present time.* 

Now if Mr. Procter means that 
the permission of William, or any 
succeeding sovereign, protects us 
from a prosecution under the Act 
of Uniformity, we demur to his 
exposition of the law. If the Act 
were infringed by singing psalms 
from the New Version, we do not 
think that the royal permission 
would legalize the practice. But 
we deny i toto that we break any 
law by the use of either hymns or 
psalms in public worship, assuming 
that they contain sound doctrine. 
There have been several instances 
of hymn-books, as such, being in- 
terdicted by ecclesiastical digni- 
taries ; but, so far as we believe, 
the veto has always been ineffec- 
tual. And if, fifty years ago, the 
objection was never carried into 
court or certainly substantiated, it 
is not likely that it would bein the 
year 1860. The collection pub- 
lished by Cotterill in the province 
of York was in the teeth of ecclesias- 
tical authority on its first announce- 
ment.t We apprehend that in real 
truth a clergyman has as much 
right to provide his own hymns as 
his sermon. Our Rubrics appoint 
a place for the anthem, ‘ where they 
sing, and they state where the 
sermon shall come in ; but neither 
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the one nor the other is authori- 
tatively prescribed : the officiating 
minister has the charge of both, 
and is responsible for both the 
matter and manner of one as well 
as the other. He may select a 
metrical hymn as an anthem,t and 
he may range over the broad pas- 
tures of divinity in the preparation 
of his sermon. If it be urged, on 
the other hand, that the Rubrics 
give no permission for singing be- 
fore and after the communion 
service, this objection applies as 
forcibly to Tate and Brady's 
osalms as to hymns. Here we fall 
ack upon custom ; and we believe 
that the practice of singing in 
other parts of our service than those 
specified by the rubrics, has been 
aidlemeelar maintained since the 
Reformation. In the Act of Unifor- 
mity of Edward VI., 2 and 3, it is 
ordered ‘that the form of worship 
directed in the Book of Common 
Prayer shall be used in the Church, 
and no other ; but with this proviso, 
that it shall be lawful for all men, 
as well in churches, chapels, ora- 
tories, or other places, to use openly 
any psalm or prayer taken out of 
the Bible, at any due time, not 
letting or omitting thereby the service, 
or any part thereof, mentioned in 
the said book.’ Elizabeth’s injunc- 
tion is well known, that ‘in the 
beginning, or in the end of Com- 


* A History of the Book of Common Prayer, with a Rationale of its Oficcs, 
by the Rev. Francis Procter, M.A., &c., p. 162. 1855. 

+ This is the collection to which Montgomery alludes as being partly his pro- 
duction. ‘Good Mr. Cotterill and I,’ he says, ‘bestowed a great deal of care and 
labour on the compilation of the Shefield Hymn-book, clipping, interlining, and 
remodelling hymns of all sorts, as we thought we could correct the sentiment, or 
improve the expression. We so altered some of Cowper's that the poet would hardly 
know them.’ The book is still somewhat extensively used. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which is under episcopal direction, 
is now issuing its prayer-books bound up, not with ‘Tate and Brady,’ but with its own 


hymnal. 


+ The anthem was introduced into our church service in the reign of Elizabeth, 





and was intended to supersede the motets and commemorations which were sung to 
Latin words in the Church of Rome. Shakspeare here also is guilty of an anachronism, 
when he makes the fat knight declare that he had lost his voice with ‘holloing and 
singing of anthems.’ The term anthem, we imagine, in a strictly rubrical sense, has 
a wider meaning than we commonly attach to it: an ordinary hymn in the place 
appointed for it, fulfils the rubrical direction quite as completely as the ‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus.’ Indeed, in the anthem books of some of our ancient cathedrals, we have 
seen prose pieces and metrical hymns side by side. Dr. Johnson defines the term as 
‘a song performed in divine service;’ Dr. Hook, as ‘a hymn sung in parts 
alternately.” Between the doctors we prefer Samuel’s definition, though it is some- 
what vague. 
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mon Prayer, either at morning or 
evening, there may be sung an 
hymn, or such like song to the 
praise of Almighty God, in the 

est sort of melody and music that 
may be conveniently devised, hav- 
ing respect that the sentence (sense) 
of the hymn may be understanded 
and perceived,’ It has been re- 
marked by Heylin that in this 
proclamation ‘no mention is made 
of singing David’s Psalms in metre.’ 
This department of our service has 
always been regarded as extraneous 
to our Liturgy. In the Conference 
of 1661, the dissenting party made 
this proposition—‘In regard that 
singing of psalms is a considerable 
part of public worship, they desire 
the version set forth and allowed 
to be sung in churches may be 
mended, or that they may have 
leave to make use of a new transla- 
tion. To this proposition the 
answer of the bishops was very 
curt. ‘Singing of psalms in metre 
is no part of the Liturgy, and by 
consequence no part of our com- 
mission,’* 

If we investigate the history of 
Royal Permissions, we find that 
they have been very cheap com- 
modities. We cannot pretend to 
say how many such ‘allowances’ 
have been given ; but unquestion- 
ably the number is very consider- 
able. We have the following 
authenticated instances of the whole 
Psalter receiving the ‘ Royal Per- 
mission ?—that of Sternhold and 
Hopkins (1562), of King James 


(1631), of Rouse (1641), of Barton 
(1654), of Archbishop Parker (1661), 
of ‘Tate and Brady (1696), of Sir 
R. Blackmore (1721); but we ap- 
prehend that there have been more 
than these either for the whole or 
a part of the Psalms. We have 
now before us A Supplement to the 
New Version of Psalms by Dr. 
Brady and Mr. Tate; it contains 
psalms and hymns and tunes, and 
‘the whole’ is described to be ‘a 
compleat psalmody.’ It is dated 
1724, and os the royal permission 
of Queen Anne. Most probably, 
however, the Church congregations 
of the day did not ‘think fit to 
receive it, for we have never met 
with it bound up with any prayer- 
book. These ‘allowances’ have no 
doubt been more numerous than 
any extant records of them testify. 
Probably they settled by degrees 
into mere matters of form, and 
next of indifference. This laxity 
may account for the admission of 
those hymns for particular occa- 
sions into the Psalter which we 
find at the end of the authorized 
versions. The two by Doddridge, 
* My God, and is thy table spread? 
and ‘ High let us swell our tuneful 
notes, must have been inserted 
less than a century ago; for we 
can scarcely think that the compo- 
sitions of a Nonconformist would 
have been thus appropriated dur- 
ing his life; but we have never 
been able to satisfy ourselves at 
what time or by what authority it 
was done.t 


* Cardwell, Doc, Ann., xliii. § 49; Collier, Eccles. Hist., v. 469 ; Procter, Hist. 


of Book of Common Prayer, p. 55. 


That hymns of uninspired composition have been sung in the Christian church 
from the earliest time, there can be no doubt. Pliny’s remark is well known, that 
the Christians were accustomed to ‘sing a hymn to Christ as God.’ Justin Martyr, 
in the second century, says—‘ Approving ourselves faithful to God by celebrating his 
praises with hymns and other solemnities.'—(See Burney’s Hist., v. 11, p. 3). Fora 


catena of Christian hymn-writers from the earliest period of church history, see a 
well-written work, called The Voice of Christian Life in Song, Nesbit, 1858. 
Eusebius alludes several times to hymns by uninspired men (Lib. 11, 17, and v. 23, 
and vii. 24). Bingham brings forward sufficient testimony to this fact. The apostle’s 
exhortation to the use of ‘psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs’ (Eph. v. 19), has 
never been disregarded in the Christian church from his day to ours. 

+ ‘The introduction of hymns for Christian seasons or particular services is due, 
probably, to ‘‘the stationers” before the Revolution, and to the university printers in 
modern times, more particularly to one of the latter about half a century ago, who, 
being a Dissenter, thought fit to fill up the blank leaves at the end of the Prayer-book 
with hymns suggested by himself.’—‘ Hymns and Hymn-vwriters,’ by C. B. Pearson, 
M.A., Oriel College—Oxford Essays. 1858. 
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Having shown, as we believe, 
that there is neither legal nor 
reasonable objection to the use of 
hymn-books in our churches, let us 
consider next what kind of collec- 
tion may be chosen with most 
advantage. 

If we take a review of the 
hymnology of our country, it is sur- 
prising how few really good com- 
— of this class can be found, 

ether this be attributable to 
the difficulty of this style of versi- 
fication, or the unsuitableness of 
the subject to the tastes of our 
“sec it is not easy to say; per- 
aps we may trace it to a combina- 
tion of these causes. Montgomery 
combats Dr. Johnson’s remark, that 
‘poetical devotion cannot often 
please ;* and endeavours to prove 
that if our secular favourites of the 
Muses had been under the influence 
of religious feeling, they would 
have left behind them hymns ‘as 
splendid in poetry as fervent in 
devotion.+ In this, doubtless, 
there is much truth ; though it is 
questionable whether it contains 
the whole truth, That mere poetic 
fancy can scarcely of itself produce 
a good hymn is pretty clear; and 
that strong uncultivated religious 
feeling may go a long way towards 
it is equally certain. There are few 
mns more generally known than 
o! he comes with clouds de- 
scending,’ and ‘The God of Abra- 
ham praise, both of which were 
written by T, Olivers, a shoemaker 
at Bristol. 

We have a firm belief that to 
write a good hymn is no easy task. 
As with a sermon, nothing is so 
easy as to write one; few things are 
more difficult than to write a good 
one. Montgomery applies Aristotle’s 
law of tragedy to a hymn.t It 
“must have, he writes, ‘a begin- 
ning, middle, and end. There must 

a manifest gradation in the 
thoughts, and their mutual de- 
pendence should be so perceptible 
that they could not be transposed 
without injuring the unity of the 


‘ 


to acquire the style necessary for a 
good hymn. There must be an 
avoidance of all florid ornament on 
the one hand, and of meanness in 
expression and coarseness in idea 
on the other; there must be devo- 
tional feeling, clothed in simple 
and sublime language. It is by no 
means clear to our mind that the 
poet who might gain applause by 
an epic, could succeed in hymn 
writing, even though he were 
deeply impressed with religious 
sentiments. We may consider 
Bishop Ken and Dean Milman on 
an equality in devotional spirit ; 
but while the Dean is decidedly a 
better poet, his hymns are scarcely 
equal to those of the Bishop for 
morning, evening, and midnight. 
We are far from meaning that 
a poetic temperament is a disquali- 
fication for the composition of 
hymns; such an assertion would 
be little less than a contradiction 
in terms. In this kind of writing, 
however, the imagination has little 
play ; feeling must be the parent 
of thought ; and this thought must 
be clothed in language sublime yet 
unadorned. Numbers of lyrical 
pieces are very beautiful in their 
poetry, and devotional too; but 
entirely unfit for congregational 
singing. Addison has left one or 
two elegant hymns; still they are 
more refined than fervid, and con- 
tain but little recognition of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Cowper, from whom 
we might have looked for much in 
this style of writing, has not ful- 
filled our expectation ; he has left 
some hymns, but not many, worthy 
of his reputation. The number of 
Montgomery’s that can be regarded 
as superior is, comparatively with 
the aggregate, very small. His 
* Hail to the Lord’s anointed!’ will 
rank with the best in the English 
language. Logan, Heber, the Grants, 
Milman, have each given us a few, 
combining good poetry with devo- 
tional feeling ; but might we not 
have expected more from their un- 
doubted powers? Of Lyte we know 


piece.§ Then it is no easy matter 


comparatively little ; but some of 


* Life of Waller. 
+ Introductory Essay to the Christian Psalmist. 


+ De Arte Poeticd, ch. vii. 


§ Introductory Essay. 
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his hymns are very striking. Where 
shall we find a nobler composition 
of the kind than that commencing 
‘Praise, vr soul, the king of 
heaven’? On the other hand, such 
writers as Watts, Doddridge, the 
two Wesleys, and Toplady, cannot 
be said to have had any element 
of real poetry in their natures ; and 
yet some of their hymns are per- 

aps more popular than those of 
Milman or Heber. Even John 
Newton, well disposed, but prosaic, 
has produced afew occasional verses 
that are not without merit. 

In compiling or selecting a hymn- 
book, seek after a combination of 
these two properties—lowness of 
price and excellence of quality. As 
you intend it for the poor as well 
as the rich, it is very desirable that 
the cost be within the means of 
the humblest in your congregation, 


-You will thereby avoid the neces- 


sity of selling your hymn-books at 
a reduced price—a system attended 
on the whole with many pernicious 
effects. We have seen one collec- 
tion that is published for a penny,* 
and another for five shillings, and 
we certainly prefer the former. 
But some person may allege that 
it is impossible to obtain for four- 
pence or sixpence a collection of 
sufficient variety for ordinary wants. 
Nothing can be more foolish than 
such a supposition. If the ancient 
maxim were true—péya BiSdoyr, 
peya xaxdv—it is especially ap- 
plicable to a hymn-book. What 
really can be a more intolerable 
patience-exasperator than one con- 
taining some five hundred pages, 
made upof appendix after appendix, 
with innumerable specialties, till it 
becomes more perplexing than 
Bradshaw ? And out of those nine 
hundred hymns, how many are in 
the slightest degree deserving the 
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name? We have now before us 
half a dozen collections containing 
each from 700 to about 1200 psalms 
and hymns; and if you would 
venture to explore this poetical 
terra incognita, you would find 
with some surprise what a small 
extent of paper surface would suffice 
for the really good or even average 
compositions. At a rough guess 
there may be 5000 hymns in the 
English language. Watts wrote 
600; Doddridge 375; the Wesleys 
4769; Cowper and Newton about 
400; Montgomery 355 ; and as man 
more may have originated with a 
the less prolific sacred poets toge- 
ther ; but we very much question 
whether there be more than two 
hundred that can take their place 
among the classics of our national 
poetry.t 

But you love a big hymn-book, 
do you? Come, reach us that 
dropsical volume of a thousand 
hymns, and let us tapit. Let off 
the vast mass of mere doggrel it 
contains. Extract all those pieces 
which John Wesley describes as 
‘too amorous, and more fitted to be 
addressed by a lover to his fellow 
mortal than by a sinner to the Most 
High God; or, as Heber describes 
them, those ‘erotic addresses to 
Him whom no unclean lip can 
approach,’ Rack off all florid 
prettinesses as though they were 
imitations of Moore, and all 
rhythmical jingles befitting the 
chorus of a bacchanalian or a hunt- 
ing song. Draw away all mere 
odes, such as ‘ Vital spark,’ all mere 
descriptive pieces, all mere sacred 
lyrics, as well as all those com- 
positions that are plainly more ap- 
propriate for the closet than for 
public worship ; and you will find 
that your bulky,swollen, lymphatic 
volume is now reduced to some 


* The Church Hymn-Book, edited by John Allen, M.A., Archdeacon of Salop, &c. 


Price one penny. It contains 125 hymns. 


The S.P.C.K. has within the last few 


months published its collection of hymns (200) at a still lower price. 
t+ ‘Hymns for the Church of England. This book will, it is hoped, be found to 
combine, with a high and holy tone, theological accuracy of expression, and a strict 
regard to sense and grammar, rhyme and rhythm.’—(Advertisement in the 7imes.) 
Punch, January, 1856, alludes to this notice in these terms,—‘ That a demand 
might exist in the Mormon Society for rational and grammatical hymns is intelligible ; 
but the supposition that the Established Church sings any other sort of hymns, is 


either a shocking libel, or a tremendous satire on the church.’ 








hundred or hundred and fifty 
hymns, and presents really a very 
respectable figure in comparison 
with its former self. 

It cannot be denied, however, 
that there is much diversity of 
opinion upon these two questions 
—What constitutes a hymn as 
distinguished from sacred poetry 
generally? and what is the dif- 
ferential character of one as adapted 
to congregational singing? While 
We quite acquiesce in the principle 
of these distinctions, we venture 
to say that much must ever be left 
to individual tastes on these points. 
Mr. Pearson, for instance, seems to 
consider that a hymn must neces- 
sarily contain an address to the 
Deity.* This, however, cannot be 
sustained. Adopt this rule, and 
you exclude one-half the psalter. 
In the hundredth psalm there is no 
direct address to the Supreme Being. 
May we not perform an act of 
adoration and utter expressions of 
worship by singing of God as well 
as to God? Augustine defines a 
hymn as ‘a song to the praise of 
God.’ We prefer one addressed to 
the Almighty, but we do not ne- 
cessarily exclude one that is not. 
Again,tastes vary respecting the cha- 
racteristics required in a hymn for 
congregational singing. Whitefield 
lays it down in his dashing style, 
that ‘hymns composed for public 
worship ought to abound much in 
thanksgiving, and to be of such a 
nature that all who attend may 
join in them without being obliged 
to sing lies, or not sing at all.’ 
This is in part true. Congregational 
hymns ought to be catholic in sen- 
timent ; but if you endeavour to 
eliminate every expression that does 
not accord with individual con- 
ditions of feeling, you will render 
your composition very bald, nega- 
tive, and inane. For example, a 
reviewer in the Christian Remem- 
brancer pronounces Cowper’s beau- 
tiful hymn, ‘O for a closer walk 
with God, quite out of the question 





* “Hymns and Hymn-writers.’ 
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for the purpose of public worship.t 
The Rev. W. E. Dickson declares 
that it is an act of irreverence and 
desecration for a mixed congre- 
gation to sing it.t Now many, 
without question, will think that 
there is something fanciful in these 
objections. We find a tone similar 
to that of the hymn running 
through several of the psalms—as 
anillustration,take the 63rd—which 
are sung or read without objection 
of inconsistency by ‘a mingled 
multitude of persons.’ Again, Mr. 
Pearson asserts that there is ‘a 
painful unreality bordering upon 
irreverence’ in a whole congregation 
promiscuously singing Doddridge’s 
Sacramental Hymn;§ whereas many 
would see nothing unbecoming in 
their using such expressions in song 
as ‘O let thy table honoured be,’ 
and ‘Revive thy dying churches, 
Lord.’ Mr. Dickson says, ‘the pro- 
noun “I” should not appear in any 
hymn designed for general congre- 
gational use.’|| As a rule doubtless 
this is correct ; but it is somewhat 
pragmatical to make it an unbend- 
ing law. On this principle the two 
creeds, the Magnificat, the Nunc 
dimittis, and four-fifths of the 
Psalms of David, must be excluded, 
Indeed, we feel assured that the 
more reflection a person bestows on 
questions of this kind, the more 
will he come to the conclusion that 
a judicious latitude must be per- 
mitted. 

Further: what but useless lum- 
ber in many of our collections is 
that long list of children’s hymns ? 
We are not depreciating these com- 
positions in themselves; they are 
most useful in the junior classes of 
Sunday-schools; but that is no 
good reason why you should over- 
load your church hymn-book with 
childish prattle. Sometimes—as, 
for instance, when sermons are 

weached and collections made in 
ehalf of Sunday-schools — these 
effusions are introduced into public 
worship, and with a very ridiculous 


Oxford Essays, pp. 146 and 157. 


+ No. Ixvi., October, 1849. A very elaborate article. 
+ A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, dc. By the Rev. W. E. Dickson. 


§ Page 154. 


|| Letter, &c., p. 29. 


te 
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effect. Our Sunday-schools now, 
especially in manufacturing towns, 
contain a large proportion of male 
and female adults, and we have on 
many occasions been tempted to 
smile on hearing lusty young men 
and women, with voices of unusual 
compass, singing the strains of babes 
and sucklings. Not long ago we 
attended the church of a friend on 
the occasion of his Sunday-school 
anniversary, as it is termed—the 
day of the annual sermons and col- 
lections for its support. He had 
arranged some seventy or eighty 
female scholars, dressed in white 
frocks and caps, in a conspicuous 
part of the church—good-looking, 
fresh-coloured, bouncing women of 
twenty; and what do you suppose 
was the hymn he put into their 
mouths? Why the one written by 
Charles Wesley for the orphan 
school at Kingswood near Bristol. 
Take a few verses of it. 


We all his kind protection share; 
Within his arms we rest ; 

The sucklings are his tender care, 
While hanging on the breast. 

We praise him with a faltering tongue, 
While under his defence ; 

He smiles to hear the artless song 
Of childlike innocence. 


He loves to be remembered thus, 
And honoured for his grace ; 
Out of the mouth of babes like us, 

His wisdom perfects praise. 


We remonstrated with our friend 
afterwards on the absurdity of his 
selection; but with a sort of pig- 
headed gravity he maintained that 
he could not be far wrong, as the 
hymn was one in his collection in- 
tended for Sunday-schools. Is it 
not better, however, whether in the 
Sunday-school or in the church, to 
select for use good sensible hymns 
of a general character, than to 
make full-grown men and women, 
whoareearning theirown livelihood, 
and as independent as yourself, 
sing infantine rhyme like so many 


Inappropriate Selection of Hymns. 
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charity children of eight years 
old in blue jackets and yellow 
breeches ? 

One great inconsistency in our 
ordinary hymnals is apparent in 
the insertion of psalms which bear 
hardly a resemblance to those of 
David, of which they profess to be 
metrical versions. e have before 
us a volume of Dr. Watts, pub- 
lished in 1759. It is entitled 
‘The Psalms of David, imitated in 
the language of the New Testa- 
ment, and applied to the Christian 
state and worship. By I. Watts, 
D.D, This is a title-page which 
is perfectly honest and true, and it 
would be well if all compilers of 
hymn-books were as conscientious 
in this matter as Dr. Watts. ‘What 
are called the metrical psalms,’ 
writes Mr. Mercer, ‘have not a 
distinct position assigned them (in 
his book), but are incorporated 
with the metrical hymns, for, 
strictly speaking, that is their 
proper designation. Certainly, in 
their present fragmentary and 
mutilated state they have no claim 
to be called “the Psalms of David ;” 
yet, as metrical hymns, many of 
them are admirable, and well fitted 
for choral purposes."* Whether Mr. 
Mercer’s arrangement be judicious 
may admit of question; but there 
can be no doubt whatever that if a 
— be inserted as such in an 
1ymnal, it ought to appear with 
its real face, and not in masque- 
rade, 

If the experience of the past 
would lead us to a certain decision 
upon any given question, it must 
leave us in no doubt whatever that 
a successful versification of the 
Psalms as a whole is a moral and 
poetic impossibility. Sternhold 
and Hopkins, with Tate and Brady, 
have borne much: they have been 
ridiculed in parodiest and abused 
in prose; but try your hands, ye 
jokers and critics, and let us see 
ow far you can succeed in a trans- 





* The Church Psalter and Hymn Book, &c. d&c., by the Rev. William Mercer, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. George’s, Sheffield, assisted by John Goss, Esq., Organist of 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, London.—Preface, 


+ We once heard a person gravely assert that the following stanza was from 


Sternhold and Hopkins’s version :— 





lation. ‘The New Version, as it 
has been called,’ writes Archdeacon 
Hare, ‘has been singularly success- 
ful in stripping the Psalms of their 
life and power. The diction is 
mostly of the tamest kind, trickt 
out with tarnisht ornaments, and 
the poetical as well as the religious 
spirit of the original has almost 
entirely evaporated.* This is a 
common mode of writing, and not 
without truth; and yet every fresh 
attempt at versifying the Psalms 
proves how much easier it is to 
ridicule previous efforts than to 
improve on them. 

since the Reformation there have 
been at least sixty-five metrical 
versions of the whole Book of 
Psalms,t and they who have ad- 
ventured into the lists in less 
ambitious attempts are legion. And 
no vulgar minds are these which 
have disputed the palm with Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, and Tate and 
Brady. King James I. tried his 
royal hand at the task; Parker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
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Bishops King and Mant, severally 
translated the whole book; Bishop 
Hall, a small part; Sir Philip 
Sydney and his sister (the Countess 
of Pembroke), Bacon, Milton, Addi- 
son, were in turn bold enough to 
handle the harp of David, and 
strike it to modern measures; 
George Sandys, Patrick, Rouse, 
George Wither, Sir John Denham, 
George Herbert, Sir Richard Black- 
more,t Dr. Watts, Merrick, Lyte, 
Keble, and Marsh, have essayed to 
pluck a leaf from the laurel crown of 
the Hebrew monarch. But it may be 
confidently asserted that not one 
has succeeded. The fact is quite 
patent, that from the very nature 
of things it is impossible to improve 
any portion of the Holy Scriptures, 
or our beautiful Liturgy, by turn- 
ing it into verse: it isan unnatural 
attempt to ‘gild refined gold.’ 

We hear much in our day of 
the desirableness of an authorized 
hymnal for our church, as there 
is for the American Episcopal 
and Scotch Presbyterian churches. 


The race is not unto the swift, 
Nor him that fastest runs ; 
Nor the battle unto the people 
That have the longest guns. 


Not but this will bear a comparison with a verse here and there in the old version. 
We have before us a Breeches Bible (1579), in which is the following version of 
Psalm LXXIV., v. xii., by Sternhold and Hopkins :— 

Why dost withdraw thy hand abacke 

And hide it in thy lap ? 

O plucke it out, and be not slacke 

To give thy foes a rap. 


The translation by Rouse, as it originally stood in the Psalms for the Church of Scot- 


land, was similar. 


Thy hand, even thy right hand of might, 
Why dost thou thus draw back ? 
O from thy bosom pluck it out, 
And give thy foes a smack. 
* Preface to Archdeacon Hare’s Selection. 
+ See Anthologia Davidica, by Presbyter Cicestrensis. 
+ ‘He (Blackmore) produced A New Version of the Psalms of David, fitted to 





the tunes used in Churches ; which, being recommended by the archbishops and 
many bishops, obtained a license for its admission into public worship ; but no admis- 
sion has it yet obtained, nor has it any right to come where Brady and Tate have 
got possession. Blackmore’s name must be added to those of many others, who, by 
the same attempt, have obtained only the praise of meaning well.’—Dr. Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets. 

It was of Sir Richard’s version that the lines were written :— 


He took his muse at once, and dipp’d her 
Full in the middle of the Scripture ; 

What wonders there the man grown old did! 
Sternhold himself he out-Sternhold-ed! 


= 
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Something certainly may be said 
in favour of it, but on the whole 
we greatly doubt the prudence of 
such an undertaking. The general 
impression is, that our liturgical 
fetters are already sufficiently strin- 
gent; and in the divisions of our 
church it would be a vain hope to 
look for unanimity in the choice 
of ahymn-book. The High Church 
party would require a collection 
made up mainly of translations 
from the Latin and Parisian brevi- 
aries.* Now, some few of these are 
beautiful, many are objectionable; 
and it may be confidently pre- 
dicted that a hymnal which for 
the most part consisted of them 
could never be popular among our 
people. The opposite party in our 
church would select hymns of a 
less objective and more experi- 
mental character. We must re- 
member, too, that at intervals not 
very distant there are welcome 
additions to the hymnology of our 
country—for we do not absolutely 
subscribe to Montgomery’s dictum, 
that ‘the appearance of a genuinely 
good hymn is about as rare as that 
of a comet’—and it would be a 
matter of regret that these should 
be excluded from our churches by 
the decree of authority.t Besides, 
if we are to have authorized hymns 
our cathedrals must have authorize 

anthems, and we must all have 
authorized music. We do not, 
therefore, think it expedient, even 
if it were possible, to enforce uni- 
formity in this department of our 
church service. 

If—(writes a reviewer in the Quar- 
terly, more than thirty years ago)—if, 
in the present state of ecclesiastical affairs, 
it should appear inexpedient to regulate 
this part of our service by law or by 


Difficulties of obtaining an Authorized Hymn Book. 
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episcopal authority, yet, if a selection 
could be made which should meet the 
approbation of the rulers of the church, 
and emanate from the great organ of the 
establishment—the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge—we are persuaded 
it would gradually work its way into 
most congregations; and we trust that 
the candour and moderation of those 
whose views it might not entirely meet 
would admit the expediency of some sacri- 
fice of their personal feelings or opinions, 
for the great and sacred end of promoting 
unity within the church.t 


We wonder whether the reviewer 
be alive to see the fulfilment of his 
suggestion. The Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Eaawied e pub- 
lished a few years ago a collection 
of Psalms and Hymns for Public 
Worship, but the sharply conflict- 
ing opinions that have been passed 
upon it confirm our belief in the 
impossibility of bringing all parties 
to acquiesce in one hymnal. At 
the same time we hardly doubt 
the fulfilment of the reviewer's 
prediction, that it ‘will gradually 
work its way into most congrega- 
tions.’§ 

The publication has undergone 
some sharp criticism, and it is well 
that it should, coming out under 
such high authority. Mr. Gurney’s 
hints || for its improvement were 
not without their use; but we 
regret much that he should have 
induced the committee to alter the 
line in Milman’s hymn from ‘ Gra- 
cious son of David, as it originally 
stood, to ‘Gracious son of Mary.’ 
It may be a foolish prejudice ; it is 
not one in which we ourselves at 
all sympathize; but that which 
appears to many, however incor- 
rectly, a Romish invocation, will 
ever act as a drag-chain on the cir- 


* See Christian Remembrancer, LXVI. 
+ With some care in adaptation, we do not doubt but that some of Miss Winck- 
worth’s translations from the German hymns in her Jyra Germanica, would be an 


acquisition to our English hymnology. 


t Quarterly Review, No. LXXV., October, 1828. 
Heber, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 


Montgomery. 


Hymns, by the late Reginald 
The Christian Psalmist, by James 


§ The circulation from the Manchester depository alone, for the year 1859, 


amounted to gooo. 


|| Hints for the Improvement of a Collection of Hymns just published by the 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


St. Mary’s, Marylebone. 


By J. H. Gurney, M.A., Rector of 








culation of the book.* Mr. Pear- 
son styles it ‘a very inadequate 
work,’ Does he mean in quantity 
or in quality? We do not hesitate 
to say, and Mr. Pearson in another 
— of his essay admits, that one 
hundred and seven psalms, two 
hundred hymns, and thirteen dox- 
ologies, are enough for any require- 
ment whatever. So far as the 
quality goes, it is on the whole one 
of the best compilations we know. 
The psalms have been selected with 
the evident purpose of adhering 
literally to the original text. The 
hymns necessarily vary in quality, 
but of none need you be ashamed. 
We would exclude some half dozen 
of them, and add about as many 
others, if we had the arrangement 
of the work ;t but, after all, this 
may be only a matter of individual 
taste. 

* Having obtained a suitable hymn- 
book, your next desideratum is a 
selection of goodtunes. The theory 
of church music has lately under- 
gone a marked improvement. If 
we go back a century we reach the 
commencement of a vulgar era in 
that species of sacred music which 
belongs in particular to our places 
of public worship. 

Modern collections of psalm tunes 
(writes Mr. Havergal) differ greatly from 
old collections. The efforts of modern 


editors, till very recently at least, have - 


tended to obliterate all that is old and 
good, and to introduce whatever isnew and 
bad. ‘These efforts commenced a century 
or more ago. ‘They increased as the 
century advanced. Till dissenting bodies 
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began to publish collections of tunes, the 
many local collections printed by country 
churchmen, generally contained a majo- 
rity of the old and good. But the 
plague of sing-song, glee-like, not to say, 
nothing-like productions, has spread into 
almost every part of the established 
church.t 

Since this was written a gradual 
improvement in church music has 
been going on. Some thirty or 
forty years ago it had no distinc- 
tive character at all. Whether it 
were the refuse of the gin-shop or 
the opera-house, it was still con- 
sidered sacred music if it were sung 
in a place of worship. Generally 
speaking we now take adifferent and 
more correct view of the art. When 
we hear of Wesley declaring that 
the devil should not have all the 
best tunes to himself, we begin 
to fancy that good old John’s 
adaptations were but appropria- 
tions of rubbish after all. t is 
very likely that his ranting, rattling, 
jiggish melodies would suit con- 
gregations in a lively state of pal- 
pitation ; but the effect of all such 
music must be to adulterate sacred 
thought and sensualize devotional 
feeling. 

Sacred music must be swi generis, 
‘It would seem,’ says Mr. Hullah, 
who has perhaps more than any 
other man laboured to inculcate the 
true principles of church music, 
and to diffuse throughout the 
country a thorough appreciation of 
them in practice, 

It would seem to be a truth so plain as 
to need no demonstration, that if the 


* The hymn, as introduced by Mr. Mercer into the earlier editions of his collection, 


has for its refrain, ‘ Gracious son of David, hear.’ 


into ‘ Jesu, born of woman, hear.’ 


In its last edition, this is changed 


Now, as Mr. Mercer acknowledges having received 


some judicious hints from the Dean of St. Paul’s, we may suppose this alteration to 
have originated in one of them ; and we may almost conclude, that this is the form in 
which the author of the hymn is now not unwilling to see it. 

+ H. 45 (Easter-day) is but a meagre paraphrase ; the same may be said of H. 50, 
H. 56 is Milton’s paraphrase of the 136th Psalm ; H. 24 and H. 58 are Watts’s para- 
phrases of the same psalm ; and amongst the psalms there are two versions of it, the 


one by Keble, the other N. V. 
first p. by Dr. Watts. 
is scarcely worth insertion. 
kind of metre. 


H. 88 is a somewhat jejune paraphrase of the thirty- 
H. 152, altered from one in Tate and Brady’s supplement, 
Hs, 98, 184, 185 are not good specimens of that peculiar 


Insert Byrom’s ‘ Christians, awake ;’ Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘ Again the Lord of life and 
light’ (Easter-day) ; ‘Hail, thou once despised Jesus’ (Easter-tide) ; C. Wesley’s 
* Rejoice, the Lord is King’ (Easter-tide) ; C. Wesley’s ‘ Let saints below in concert 
sing’ (a saint’s day) ; Watts’s ‘ There is a land of pure delight.’ 


t Old Church Psalmody. By the Rev. W. H. Havergal, M,A., &c. 


Remarks, 


Prefatory 
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fine arts are to be brought to the aid 
of religion, they should put on a dress 
as unlike that which they wear in 
their intercourse with the world as pos- 
sible. To confine the principle to one 
art, surely every one will agree that re- 
ligious music should have a character of 
its own; that whether it express strains 
of joy or sorrow—whether the goodness 
of God be sung, or his mercy supplicated 
—the singer and the hearer should at 
once feel that they are not in the theatre, 
the concert-room, or the private chamber, 
but in the house of the Most High.* 


If the architecture of our cathe- 
drals differs from that of the ware- 
house, the baronial hall, or the 
humbler dwelling, no less ought 
the music of our churches to be 
distinct from that of the drawing- 
room, the opera, or the tavern. 


Upon every tune offered to a Christian 
congregation in the house of God (writes 
Mr. Latrobe), let there be impressed as 
with a signet, gravity, majesty, melody, 
harmony. Gravity—to bow the spirit in 
reverence, and forbid the sacrifice of fools. 
Majesty—to remind the singer of the 
character of that God, whose high praise 
is upon his lip. Melody—to entice the 
ear of the hearer, and take even his 
wandering affections by guile; and har- 
mony—to embrace the varying tones of a 
mixed multitude; and on the instant 
breathe into them one spirit of concord 
and of peace. Such unquestionably is 
the character of the old church tune. 
Nor need its solemnity border upon 
apathy. The genuine chorale, instead 
of being wrapped up in monotony and 
dulness, according to the popular slander, 
offers scope within the bounds of its 
own enchanted circle, for the exercise of 
the richest musical imagination. But it 
raises a forbidding wand against a wanton 
roaming beyond these bounds ; and pre- 
sents no inducements for human vanity 
to seek after idle display. It allows 
everything for the glory of Gud—nothing 
for the ambition of man. At the same 
time it claims attention from the most 
fastidious, by the richness and weight of 
its materials. Instead of the few meagre 
chords upon which the lighter tunes 
raise their fanciful superstructure, it 


* Preface to his Psalter. 





Distinctive Character of Church Music, 


See Hooker’s Eccles. Pol., v. § 38. 
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grasps in its ample comprehension the 
most magnificent combinations, the boldest 
transitions, the simplest modulations, 
and the sweetest melody, clothed in a 
chastity that alike attracts the untutored 
and approves itself to the mind of the 
learned.t 


In these days a clergyman or 
quire-master can have no aneey 
either in selecting a good tune-boo 
or arranging his own in manuscript. 
‘Tf, says Mr. Hullah, after eulo- 
gizing the compositions of Ravens- 
croft, ‘if there be a thing not 
wanted in English music, it is a 
new psalm tune.’ The two works 
of Mr. Havergal, his Old Church 
Psalmody, and Hundred Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, Mr. Hullah’s Psalter, 
Hymn Tunes, by Chr. Ign. La Trobe, 
Dr. Maurice’s. Choral Harmony, 
Mr. Mercer’s Church Psalter, in 
union with his Hymn Book, the 


Tune Book published by the 
—— for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, in connexion with its 


Hymnal, are all excellent publica- 
tions, in which the true principles 
of church music are fu ly recog- 
nised and all but universally 
adopted. The tunes they contain 
must soon entirely supersede in 
our churches the Calcuttas, the 
Lydias, the Mount Pleasants, and 
the jigs generally of the last gene- 
ration. 

It may seem a great hardship for 
the young lady fresh from her 
boarding school to have to join in 
a tune where there is a note toa 
syllable and a syllable to a note— 
where flourishes must be eschewed, 
and repetitions as a rule are de- 
voutly exorcised ; but listen to a 
thousand voices together, and you 
will at once perceive the grandeur 
and sublimity of such tunes as the 
Old Hundredth and Dundee, in 
comparison with your meretricious 
Lydias.f Much, again, depends on 
the natural arrangement of your 
harmonies, We were one evening 


The same 


rule of church music is insisted on by Dr. Crotch in his lectures, by the Rev. 


W. Jonesof Nayland, and every other judicious writer on the subject. 
the Rev. W. H. Havergal’s Hundred Psalm and Hymn Tunes. 


+ Music of the Church. 


See preface to 
1859. 


By John Antes Latrobe, M.A., p. 237. 


+ ‘In singing psalms and hymns, all slowness approaching to a drawl should be 


VOL, LXII. NO, CCCLXIX, 


carefully avoided ; and the tunes should be sung simply and distinctly, as they are 
Y 
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in a pew near to an elderly gentle- 
man who for fifty years had been 
under the impression that he could 
join in the ‘Old Hundredth,’ and 
never failed to sing lustily what he 
called ‘the bass part.’ Now it 
happened that a fanciful organist 
had given the choir, which was a 

rofessional one, the tune with 

ovello’s arrangement, for that 
particular occasion; and thus it 
sounded to our neighbour weird- 
like and strange. ‘What do they 
mean, sir? he exclaimed, loud 
enough to be heard at a consider- 
able distance ; ‘ the men are drunk, 
sir! they can't sing the “Old Hun- 
dredth,” sir!’ The musicians were 
perfectly sober; it was the ‘Old 
Hundredth, drugged by Mr. No- 
vello, that was tipsy. 

We would scarcely go so far as 
to say that a musical repetition 
must never be introduced into a 
tune; but if it be, let it have a 
force and ameaning. It is not un- 
usual to hear the last line of a verse 
ranted over three or four times 
when the gist of the sentiment lies 
in the former part. And the evil 
is still greater when a line is di- 
vided, as it frequently is—some- 
times a word—exciting the most 
grotesque images in the mind. One 
Sunday afternoon we joined a 
clerical friend in a visit to his 
school. He was by no means either 
a musical or an energetic character: 
indeed, to tell the truth, he was 
known by the sobriquet of ‘Old 
England,’ because he ‘expected 
every man to do fis duty.’ Our 
friend closed the school with Watts’s 
hymn, ‘ Lord, how delightful ’tis to 
see,’ in which is the following verse: 

O write upon my memory, Lord, 

The text and doctrines of thy word; 

That I may break thy laws no more, 

And love thee better than before. 


The tune was a miserable one, 
called ‘Job’—as miserable as the 
patriarch in his worst estate ; and 
it required a division in the last 
line, so that the words ran thus— 
‘ And love thee bet—and love thee 
bet—and love thee bet-ter than be- 
fore.” Now what was my conster- 
nation at catching a great hulking 
fellow telegraphing a buxom dam- 
sel on the other side of the room, 
and accompanying the sentiment, 
‘ And love thee, Bet,’ with what he 
considered a little pleasant panto- 
mime, while ‘Old England’ seemed 
to be reposing in that state of 
dreamy self-complacency which is 
Old England’s characteristic at all 
times! We felt a strong impulse 
to take Betsy by the ears, and 
bundle John out by the shoulders ; 
but we contented ourselves with 
wondering whether John and Betsy 
or their spiritual guides were more 
to blame. 

In order to make your singing 
congregational, observe this rule,— 
attach to each hymn and psalm an 
appropriate tune, and be careful 
that as a rule the music and the 
words be not divorced. We know 
instances where with an infinitude 
of pains the clergyman selects the 
pieces to be sung on the following 
Sunday, and the organist fixes to 
each any tune that may suit his 
immediate caprice. We cannot 
conceive a more injudicious plan. 
Endeavour if possible to associate 
certain words and ideas with cer- 
tain music, so that the melody is 
never dissevered in the mind from 
the sentiment ; and it will prove a 
marvellous help in the furtherance 
of congregational singing. Mr. 
Dickson says that we can never 
have ‘ congregational song’ till both 
a hymn-book and the tunes for each 
hymn are unalterably fixed by au- 


written ; all extemporaneous flourishes, slides, and grace notes, as they are called, 
being not merely in bad taste, but wholly inadmissible in congregational or choral 
singing.’—Note in the Society’s Tune Book. 

* Many similar absurdities will be remembered by those who have paid any 


attention to congregational singing. For instance,—‘ And my great cap—and my 
great cap—and my great cap—tain calls me hence.’ Again,—‘ My poor pol—my 
poor pol—my poor pol—luted soul.’ We have heard of an Oxford man, reading in the 
country for his ‘little go,’ and being saluted with the changes,— ‘ Cannot pluck me 
—cannot pluck me—cannot pluck me—from thy hand,’—when, like a Virgilian hero, 
he drew from ita propitious omen ; but we were never told whether the oracle proved 
true. 
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thority.* We agree in his prin- 
ciple of linking together the words 
and the music; but we cannot con- 
ceive that authority can do more 
than individual common sense in 
the matter. 

The taste of your organist must 
influence the character of your con- 
gregational singing. It is a sad 
reflection that your ranting orga- 
nist, like your ranting preacher, is 
most admired by the mass of 
hearers. We have repeatedly heard 
loud praise of a neem for his 
wonderful execution on the instru- 
ment, when he had shown it by 
such feats as engrafting, on_his 
chants rapid passages from ‘ Rory 
O’More,’ or ‘Pop goes the weasel.’ 
Such a man may be efficient in an 
opera, but for Church music he has 
no soul, nor can congregational 
singing ever flourish under his 
guidance. He is destitute of de- 
votional feeling. ‘Now,’ says Mr. 
Latrobe, very justly, ‘of all inani- 
mate creatures the organ is the best 
adapted to portray the state of 
mind of the individual who per- 
forms upon it. If pride and musi- 
cal foppery possess the seat of in- 
telligence, the faithful instrument 
will be sure to proclaim it in the 
ears of the congregation. Every 
“fond and frivolous ornament” 
proclaims his conceit, however he 
may seek to smother it under high- 
sounding stops and loaded har- 
monies. A person accustomed to 
mark the style in which an organ 
is played, cannot be insensible to 
the devotion or want of devotion of 
the performer—a fact worthy of the 
continual remembrance of every 
organist.’t 

*What do you think of our or- 
ganist? asked a clerical friend of 
us not long ago, after his service, 
and waited for an answer of appro- 
bation. ‘My opinion is,’ was the 
astounding reply, ‘that he is neither 
more nor less than a puppy! and 
immediately the gentleman himself 
stepped into the vestry where we 
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were, with a doctor’s hat in his 
hand and a silver-headed cane, and 
an air of unusual self-complacency. 
‘A puppy! said our friend, after 
he had left, ‘I grant you that he is 
personally ; but what do you think 
of his playing? ‘That he is a 
greater puppy in his playing than 
in his person, if that be possible,’ 
Was our very ungracious reply. 
About half a year ago we heard a 
somewhat celebrated organist in a 
go-ahead city playing all sorts of 
fantastic tricks with one of Tallis’s 
sober anthems, when we ventured 
to inquire of him whether it would 
not be better to adhere to what was 
written. ‘O! said he, shrugging 
his shoulders, and turning up his 
coat-cuffs, ‘we go with the times 
here, sir! we go with the times! 

Your highfiier of an organist is a 
pestilent fellow. He can ec 
with him the fanciful part of a con- 
gregation, and snap his fingers at 
the clergyman. It is not long since 
we heard a choir, under an organist 
of this kind, sing the ‘Gloria in 
excelsis’ of Pergolesi, as the con- 
gregation were leaving the church 
—a performance in decidedly bad 
taste, and of somewhat doubtful 
legality. ‘ Well, James,’ we said to 
an old man who had been a famous 
singer in his day, and could give 
you interesting anecdotes about 
many an ancient Lancashire ‘ Rory- 
tory, {—‘ well, James, what do you 
think of this+—a fine display of 
skill, is it not? ‘ Why, sir,’ he re- 
plied, ‘the music seems grand-like ; 

ut I dunno see why Maester Pack’s 
omnibus has so much to do wi’ it.’ 
‘Pack’s omnibus, James,’ we ex- 
plained ; ‘nothing of the kind ; it 
is pax hominibus—it is Latin, 
James.’ ‘Lat’n, growled the old 
protestant as he walked away,— 
*‘Lat’n! waur and waur! blasts 
fro’ Babylon, sir! blasts fro’ 
Babylon !’ 

e know not how far it would 

be possible, as Dr. Maurice suggests, 
to make the subject of music one 


* Letter to the Bishop of Salisbury, p. 25. 
+ Music of the Church, p. 122. 


+ A corruption of oratorio. 


Who has not heard of the Lancashire minstrel, who, 


on being picked up tipsy out of a pool of water, excused himself on the ground that 
there was to be a ‘rory-tory’ at Oldham, and that he was training to sing bass. 


Y2 
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branch of a university education.* 
‘A schoolmaster, says Luther, 
‘ought to have skill in music; 
neither should we ordain young 
fellows to the office of preaching, 
except before they had been well ex- 
ercised and practised in the school 
of music.’t Certain it is that an 
acquaintance with the art must be 
of eminent service to the incumbent 
of a church either in the town or 
country. If the clergyman, the 
schoolmaster, and the schoolmis- 
tress, take a pleasure in congrega- 
tional singing, a very fair choir may 
be raised up out of the most un- 
propitious neighbourhood. Nor can 
anything promote good feeling 
in a district more effectually 
than a union of various ranks in 
the effort to promote and diffuse a 
musical taste. While music is a 
universal language, it has the in- 
comparable quality of suggesting 
no topics on which people need 
disagree ; at the same time that it 
affords enjoyment, it refines the 
taste and elevates the moral tone 
of those who come within its in- 
fluence. 

Wecan hardly estimate the bene- 
ficial effects that must follow from 
a judicious and extended cultiva- 
tion of this art among all classes 
of our people. Good church music 
joined with good sacred poetry be- 
comes a memory for life, and sur- 
vives among the pleasantest associ- 
ations that connect the present 
and the past in their electric links. 
We have heard our ‘young men 
and maidens’ in crowded cities 
lightening their daily toils with 
sacred songs, where the poetry was 
such as to elevate, and with music 
and voice which would have been 


creditable to any choir. We have 
heard them enlivening their winter 
evenings at home with a concert 
of many family voices, and appa- 
rently happier in the exercise than 
the luxurious opera-lounger listen- 
ing to some foreign favourite. We 
have heard them at their church 
and schools pouring forth a stream 
of sound, blending and swelling 
like the rush of many waters. We 
have perceived that the sentiments 
and melodies of beautiful hymns 
have often returned to the mind, 
linked with many a softening asso- 
ciation, when a life of struggle and 
perhaps spiritual forgetfulness is 
drawing to a close ; and we have 
sometimes found that the recalling 
of such lingering impressions has 
afforded the only hope of awaken- 
ing feelings of devotion that were 
once vivid, but are now almost dor- 
mant. And while good psalmody 
will ever attract our working 
classes to a place of worship, it 
must at the same time elevate the 
devotional tone of the whole con- 
gregation. We should rejoice, there- 
fore, to see our church music and 
hymnology studied and improved 
more and more, not with the object 
of inculcating special doctrines or 
furthering sectional views, but with 
the broad. catholic purpose of en- 
larging religious feeling, diffusing 
healthy enjoyment among our 
people, uniting class with class, 
and preparing our congregations 
here to join in that grand Halle- 
lujah chorus of ten thousand times 
ten thousand voices hereafter, 
when every earthly sentiment and 
expression shall be lost in the 
one boundless, endless flood of 
praise. 
R. L. 


* Preface to Choral Harmony. 


‘+ Quoted by Mr. Hullah in his ‘Introductory Lecture’ at King’s College. 
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know not how far our bishops might be competent to éxamine candidates on such 


dark subjects as sol-fas, clefs, and semibreves. 


The bishops might undertake, but 


who would undertake for the bishops, as was asked of a certain foreign ecclesiastic ? 
We were once, after the consecration of a church, in the presence of one of our 
bishops—a learned and pious man—when he praised with a grave face the musical 
part of the service, and singled out for special commendation one tune, the air of 
which was precisely that of the Maid of Llangollen. All the while they were 
singing this flowing melody, we had been wishing the sweetly smiling maiden back in 


her native valley. 
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A STORY OF 1848-9. 


By tHe AuTHoR oF ‘MADEMOISELLE Mort.’ 


RYEN in these days, when know- 
ledge and education are sup- 
posed to walk hand in hand, we 
are every now and then surprised 
to find within how very narrow a 
circle the things which really in- 
terest us lie. We usually make the 
discovery with regard to our neigh- 
bour; he has never heard some- 
thing which we are amazed he can 
be ignorant of. Of course the 
same thing is equally true of our- 
selves. One of the heroines of Miss 
Austen’s novels was fain to confess 
that ‘ the general publicity and uni- 
versal interest’ of Kellyuch-hall 
were alike unknown at Upper- 
cross, three miles off; and at the 
present time, though people read 
more and write more than in the 
days of the accomplished authoress, 
the case is not far different. Each 


little circle is self-centred, each 
reads and writes a literature which 
represents its own habits and opi- 
nions, and is apt to treat the out- 
lying regions with a very complete 


indifference. This exclusiveness 
applies to us even more as a nation 
than as individuals. We know little 
that is going on out of our own 
dominions; we travel and we 
amuse ourselves, but our sympa- 
thies are national and exclusive ; 
we take with us what a French 
writer calls ‘the Britannic fluid,’ an 
atmosphere impervious to foreign 
influence. We receive and shelter 
exiles ; but we have been free so 
long, that the wants and wishes of 
those not free are nearly incompre- 
hensible to us; and thus we have 
remained in ignorance, more or less 
complete, of a class of books which 
has sprung up abundantly in Italy 
during the last ten years, and may 
be called the Literature of Revolu- 
tion. It comprehends writings of 
every kind, from the ravings of the 
demagogue, whose ideas of liberty 
is de tuer sans étretué, to the sad 
and serious views of the historian. 
If we review them, foremost in 
this band of authors, Farini the 
historian, Giusti the poet, d’Azeglio 
the novelist, make noble response ; 


Mazzini and his followers appear, 
ultra-republicans, disowned by and 
disowning the men of purer and 
more moderate views. 

I would fain let one of those who 
risked and lost all in 1840, the 
Count Emilio Dandolo, speak for 
himself to the English reader, by 
some extracts from his touching 
narrative, published immediately 
at the close of the War of Indepen- 
dence, and dedicated to three who 
fell at the siege of Rome,—his 
brother Enrico, Emilio Morosini, 
and Luciano Manara, the gallant 
young leader of the volunteers 
whose story Count Dandolo chro- 
nicles. 

Rome has always been the very 
heart of Italy, and in 1847 life was 
circulating so fast and fiercely there 
that each throb was felt through- 
out the whole peninsula, rousing 
even enslaved Naples, and exciting 
almost to frenzy the fiery Lom- 
bards, who had long chafed against 
the heavy yoke of Austria, Austria 
appealed to treaties long signed, 
and benefits conferred, but it was 
in vain; the northern faults and 
virtues are almost equally distaste- 
ful to the Italians, There was that 
kind of sensation from one end of 
Italy to the other which forebodes 
revolution, as surely as the thrill 
which runs through the leaves of 
a forest while the sky is yet clear 
foretels a coming tempest. 

Milan first broke into insurrec- 
tion. Popular feeling had long 
run so high there that a breath 
would have raised a tempest ; and 
as ever is the case with the begin- 
ning of a revolution, a trifle brought 
the crisis, The police, alarmed by 
the mad talk which went on 
openly in streets and cafés, were 
all on the alert, but could not 
hinder the young students from 
passing the day in martial exercises, 
and assembling at night in little 
out-of-the-way rooms, where they 
manufactured cartridges and cast 
shot, and spent their savings in 
arms and ammunition, all concealed 
in gardens and courtyards. They 
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kept away from the theatres, re- 
nounced cigars, and wore beards 
and round hats ; childish demon- 
strations enough, but yet signifi- 
cant, and made of real importance 
by the police, who saw plots and 
conspiracy in them, and daily 
published fresh edicts, forbidding 
‘the buckle of the hat to be worn 
in front,’ or the nap to be brushed 
in such and such a way. The lads 
read them with the glee of mis- 
chievous schoolboys, scrupulously 
obeyed, and forthwith invented 
some new device, while the police 
toiled after them in vain. Older men 
shook their heads, asking if ‘these 
boys’ supposed they should drive 
out the Austrians by giving up 
cigars. The boys smiled proudly 
in return, and trusted in them- 
selves and their cause with that 
boundless faith which overcomes 
even impossibilities. 

The ie of contest dawned, ap- 
parently unexpected by the Aus- 
trians. It was rather the unanimous 
rising of a people than a mere 
revolt. Noon on the 8th of March, 
1848, had been fixed on. On the 
previous night, numerous students 
assembled with some of more age 
and experience, who drew up pro- 
clamations and arranged the scheme 
of ene for the next day 
while the younger ones loaded 
arms and roused each other with 
-. words, There were 15,000 
highly disciplined Austrian soldiers 
on one side ; on the other, the citi- 
zens of Milan, rudely armed and 
untrained. Dandolo shall tell us 
how went the fight. 


Prepared for our perils by the consola- 
tions of religion, we threw ourselves into 
the lonely byways leading to the Corso. 
These were now thronged, and full of that 
strange sound which ever attends a popu- 
lar rising. Milan presented at that moment 
one of those scenes more easily imagined 
than described. The inflamed counte- 
nances, the strange rude arms which each 
man bore, the furious howls which, begin- 
ning at some distant point, spread and 
swelled by a thousand voices, formed one 
tremendous roar, more like the bellowing 
of an angry sea than a human ery; the 
heaving crowd, the hurried tocsin, the 
countless handkerchiefs waving from 
balconies thronged with women, who 
showered down cockades, which fluttered 
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in the air and were snatched at by a 
hundred hands. Above all, chief of all, 
the idea of a people which, after thirty 
years of slavery, awakes and seizes arms 
to thrust out the oppressor, all joined to 
kindle unspeakable enthusiasm. 


The crowd poured on the palace 
of government. In an instant the 
sentinels were slain, and every 
chamber was full of insurgents. 
The Archbishop appeared at a win- 
dow with the tricolored cockade, 
vainly attempting to control the 
people. As vainly did Fava, 
Guerrierri, and others remonstrate ; 
the torrent had burst the dyke and 
rushed on its way. 


If I wished (says young Dandolo) 
closely to follow the events of those days, 
the peril, the strife, the victory, I could 
not do it. Without a moment’s pause or 
rest, eeaselessly in the streets, on the 
roofs, at the windows, amid the smoke of 
discharged musketry, howls, alarm bells, 
increasing enthusiasm, till no more voices 
remained to shout, begging a bit of bread 
now in one house, now in another, those 
few who really fought day after day, and 
watched night after night, actually lost 
all idea of time and of the succession of 
events. 


The Austrians seemed perfectly 
confounded by the rapid success of 
the insurrection. Post after post 
was wrested from them. Porta 
Tosa was one of the last. After 
twelve hours’ furious combat, Ma- 
nara headed the assault—a youth 
of twenty-four, ‘ever first in rash 
yroposals, ever foremost where the 
battle burned hottest.’ Though 
volleys of musketry were sweeping 
the road, and the houses round the 
gate were in flames, he dashed on 
Porta Tosa, waving a_ tricolor 
flag, and set fire to the gate. A 
handful of Milanese followed him : 
down went the gate; and the pea- 
sants from the country rushed in 
to aid the Milanese, 

With the dawn of Thursday, 
23rd, spread a marvellous, incre- 
dible rumour that the Austrians 
had quitted Milan in the night. 
News too strange, too good to be 
true, and yet most true, and the 
city broke into frantic rejoicing ; 
the citizens ran from place to place 
weeping for joy, embracing all they 
met, friends and strangers alike ; 
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elderly men leaped, sang, danced 
in the streets; old and young 
rushed out to breathe the air of 
liberty. The soldiers led their 
friends to see the barricades, the 
burnt and ruined buildings, all the 
signs of the strife that had bought 
freedom ; and popular hatred of 
the Austrians was raised to the 
highest pitch by the discovery of 
how some wretched prisoners whom 
they had made had fared—the body 
of a child nailed to a post, women 
murdered—horrors incredible, but 
alas! well attested by others be- 
sides Dandolo, 

At onee throughout Italy now 
rang the ery, ‘Out with the bar- 
barians ? all the old, half-smothered 
hatred of Austria flamed up; Rome, 
Bologna, Naples, hastened to send 
men and money to North Italy ; 
Tuscany rose in arms, and Charles 
Albert led his Piedmontese towards 
Milan. Combat to the death was 


fairly begun on the great Lombard 
plain, the Esdraelon of Italy. 

But the success at Milan cost 
Italy dear; for the conquerors 
expected that thenceforth every 
victory would be as easy ; and the 
Lombards began to show the old 


jealousy of Piedmont. There were 
some who said, ‘We have turned 
out one set of Croats ; here comes 
another ! and that suspicion and 
disorder was already sown, which 
afterwards worked more ill than all 
the Austrian cannon. 

Mantua and other strongholds 
were still in the hands of Austria, 
Young Manara at once proposed a 
volunteer corps of Milanese to join 
the Piedmontese army, but only 
about one hundred and twenty-nine 
youths at first presented them- 
selves, not from cowardice assu- 
redly, but from the general belief 
that already the Austrian power 
was broken. The little band who 
went assured their friends that 
they should return in a fortnight 
at furthest, and set out as if ona 
frolic, to pursue Radetski and his 
Austrians, with scareely an extra 
shirt or pair of shoes among them. 
Zucchi was commander-in-chief of 
the Lombard forces, and an order 
from him detained the volunteers 
at Treviglio, waiting for reinforce- 
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ments. Manara was made com- 
mandant of all the volunteers; 
under him were Arcioni and Torres, 
with their colonne, as the volun- 
teer troops were called, and the 
colonne were subdivided into bat- 
talions of a hundred men each. 
They soon became a strange medley; 
all who chose to enlist were re- 
ceived. ‘The flower and the scum 
of society’ were there; scions of 
the noblest families in Milan es- 
eaped from their schools on the 18th 
of March to become soldiers and 
heroes (Dandolo only eighteen, 
Manara himself but four-and- 
twenty), deserters from Austrian 
regiments, peasants who did not 
so much as know how to firea gun, 
but all equally enthusiastic. But 
as time crept on enthusiasm flagged, 
and want of training was severely 
felt. 

We cannot follow them closely 
through the first part of the cam- 
paign, when they were received 
into brave unhappy Brescia (‘Brescra 
armata, as she was called in old 
days), who paid so woefully after- 
ward for the shouts and tears of 
joy, the scattered flowers, and the 
Ulumination with which she re- 
ceived the volunteers. They occu- 
pied Sald for a time, shared in the 
memorable combat of Castelnuovo, 
and rejoiced over the brilliant vic- 
tory of Goito. We find them 
again in the Tyrol, welcomed by 
the peasants, till the misconduct 
of a few brought discredit on all, 
and turned the friendly country 
people into enemies. Already had 
Manara suffered incessant annoy- 
ance from the want of discipline, 
the contradictory orders from head- 
quarters, and the jealousies among 
his officers, and now in this difficult 
expedition, Arcioni, the commander 
of the Genoese division, defied his 
orders. Truly it required all the 
tact, spirit, and patience which 
the young leader possessed to cope 
with his difficulties; but the gay 
and gallant soldier had thoroughly 
won the hearts of his men, and 
their love for him seems but to 
have increased in trial and suffer- 
ing. The volunteers by this time 
looked very unlike the exultant 
band which had marched a few 
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weeks before out of Milan. ‘One 
wore a coat of velvet, then highly 
fashionable, as being a national 
fabric ; another had a once elegant 
costume all soiled and torn by con- 
stant wearin the campaign ; others 
had garments taken from the 
enemy ; others the waistcoat of the 
peasant and the paletét of the 
student. There were brigand hats, 
travelling hats, hats of all shapes ; 
a huge prodigality of ribbons and 
cockades, scarfs and flags, and all 
imaginable sorts of guns and 
pistols,’ 

The mountaineers were scared by 
these wild-looking liberators ; and 
the whole expedition was so ili-con- 
ceived that it seriously injured the 
Italian cause. Arcioni encamped 
at Stenico, a little village on the 
road to Trent; Manara at Tione, 
whence he was summoned in haste 
as the Austrians were marching 
on Stenico. The volunteers were 
worsted, and fell back on Brescia, 
having lost many of their best men, 
among whom was at first counted 
the youth who bore the precious 
banner which had floated over the 
barricades at Milan. Great was 


the grief and rage at its loss; but 


in three days the standard-bearer 
reappeared to tell his tale. He 
had been cut off from his comrades, 
and seeing himself alone, with 
apparently certain death before him, 
tore the flag and hid the pieces in 
his breast, that at least it might not 
be found by the enemy. Making 
a bold push for his life, he passed 
through the Austrians almost by 
miracle, and brought back the tri- 
color in safety. 

The volunteers were now de- 
tained at Brescia and Lago di 
Garda, much against their will, to 
undergo some training. Manara 
laboured to compose a working 
battalion ; and now the noble, gene- 
rous spirit of the young volunteers 
was fully shown. [t was impossible 
to have many officers, and rank 
and pay were highly important to 
numbers who had renounced their 
prospects and professions to serve 
in the war ; yet no discontent was 
shown; and several youths to 
whom a post coveted by all was 
offered, refused, saying it should 
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be given to those of greater age 
and experience. The soldiers im- 
mediately under Manara’s eye were 
noted throughout the campaign 
for their admirable conduct. 
Where Manara was, patriotism and 
self-sacrifice always flourished. 
The great difficulty was the lack 
of instruction ; but at last an old 
soldier was found who taught them 
something of their trade; and 
better still, General Durando, who 
had been dispatched from Rome, 
arrived, and brought orders with 
him. They were sent into action 
at last. The colonna Manara was 
ordered to occupy Monte Suelo, a 
most important position, the key 
of the Bergamash provinces. How 
many travellers pass close by with- 
out a thought of all that happened 
on that bleak mountain side! 
There is no lovelier view in all fair 
Italy than the one which the volun- 
teers beheld from Monte Suelo. 
Beneath winds the rich valley of 
the Chiese, with a glimpse of Tyrol 
villages, and in the distance rise the 
majestic mountains, Just at their 
feet were the hamlets of Lodone 
and Caffaro, harshly contrasting 
with the laughing beauty of the 
landscape; for they were half 
burnt and deserted, and the bridge 
across the wild torrent from which 
Caffaro takes its name had been 
broken down. On Monte Suelo 
the battalion, five hundred strong, 
took up its pasion, with videttes 

laced all along the river and the 
hills above the valley, communi- 
cating right and left with other 
battalions under different com- 
manders. 

The woods, once so mute and lonely, 
now resounded with the shouts of the 
soldiers. The gnarled and stately trees 
were cut down to build barracks and feed 
our fires. The soldiers slept under 
huts of leaves and branches; a stable 
with a room attached to it was head- 
quarters. The sight was something mar- 
vellous at night. A thousand fires glit- 
tered on the heights and slopes . . . the 
groups of armed men in their various 
costumes, lighted up by the flickering 
flames in the strangest manner, the 
clouds of smoke slowly rising into the 
air, the ‘alert!’ of the sentinels every 
quarter of an hour, repeated till the last 
voice died in the distance—everything 
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was fitted to feed the dreams of a youth- 
ful fancy! The scene was grander still, 
though far from pleasant for us, when one 
of the hurricanes so common in moun- 
tainous districts burst forth. Down 
swept the whirlwind on our poor tents, 
shattering many and blowing others away 
into the valley ; the deafening thunder, 
repeated by a thousand echoes, rolled 
through the air; the dashing rain put 
out our fires ; the call of the sentinel died 
on his frozen lips; and he was compelled 
to catch at the nearest support lest the 
tempest should carry him off his feet. 
The darkness was so thick that we were 
forced to remain motionless just where 
the storm found us, not daring to move a 
step in the obscurity and uproar. 


Happily such storms were not 
very frequent, and the moment 
they were past the fires were re- 
lighted, and song and tale began 
anew, 

The volunteers were not idle on 
their mountain, They were placed 
there for the defence of the fortress 
of Rocca d’Anfo; skirmishes and 
night alarms were incessant, and a 
decisive attack was daily expected. 
They slept on the ground ; their 
uniforms were worn out ; the heat 
by day was scorching, the cold by 
night equally intense; food was 


bad and scarce ; and the weather 


wet. Water could not be found 
within three miles; tobacco and 
wine were not to be had; illness 
began to appear. They faced their 
hardships bravely, and varied their 
wearisome life by bold enterprises 
and sudden sallies, generally coun- 
teracted, however, by the vigilance 
of the Austrians. Sometimes one 
or two would cross the Caffaro, and 
venture to the Tyrolese village of 
Dargo, which can just be seen from 
Monte Suelo. There asmall tavern 
afforded them a better meal than 
they got on their mountain ; but 
the risk was great, asthe Austrians 
hanged or shot every man they 
could lay hands on. A body of 
Austrians entered the inn while 
one of Manara’s men wasthere. He 
threw himself under the table, and 
they did not find him, but he was 
half dead with cramp and want of 
air before they went away. At 
other times they disguised them- 
selves in country costumes, carry- 
ing sacks of jessamine boughs, as 
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if to feed cattle, and went out to 
reconnoitre, instantly detected by 
the true peasants, but deceiving 
the Austrians ; and thus Dandolo 
once saved the battalion from the 
snare of a sham retreat set for them 
bythe enemy. Ona Sunday anew 
scene took place on Monte Suelo. 

It was a touching and beautiful sight 
to see mass celebrated in the open air 
almost in sight of the enemy. Two 
pines fashioned into a gigantic cross, a 
table, a drum, two candlesticks, formed 
our altar. The boundless sky was our 
dome, the valley, with its winding river, 
the distant lake, the two half-burnt vil- 
lages at our feet, the soldiers in groups on 
the hill-side, the videttes, the artillery- 
men at their guns, the solemn silence, 
and above all, the thoughts that flocked to 
the mind as one looked at this handful of 
men (few of whom perhaps might see 
another day), who were uniting, but three 
miles from the enemy, in the sacrifice of 
peace, in the face of Nature and her 
Creator,—all filled the heart with a 
deep resolve to strive on till our work was 
done. 

Two months were spent on Monte 
Suelo; the gallant little band 
seemed absolutely forgotten by 
everyone, and traitors crept in who 
spread disunion and suspicion. Dis- 
order broke out on the score of 
some carts of wheat, for which 
Durando had given a safe conduct 
into —- The hungry volunteers 
viewed it as good food going to 
the enemy, and utterly refused to 
let it pass a bridge in their keep- 
ing. Vainly did Manara appear 
and use his sternest tone ; the men 
stood in dogged silence till a single 
voice exclaimed, ‘By heaven, it 
shall not pass ! This was the signal 
for a murmur of applause. ‘Who 
dared answer me? cried Manara, 
‘I, and one of his best soldiers 
stood forward. Manara repeated 
his, order to open the way. No 
one moved ; the young rebel stood 
leaning on his gun with a cool 
smile, and when the order to arrest 
him was given, a howl of anger 
arose on all sides. Manara was 
reluctant to use the instant and 
stern measures which Dandolo 
urged, and the wheat was sent 
back whence it came. Better far 
had it fallen into the enemy’s 
hands than such a scene of insub- 
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ordination have taken place. As 
for the ringleader of the revolt, he 
was expelled from his regiment, 
and imprisoned for a month at 
Brescia, whence he came back en- 
treating to be re-admitted, and was 
ever after a first-rate soldier. And 
some of the very men most con- 
cerned in the revolt risked their 
lives daily to gather a nosegay 
for Manara from a garden on 
the other side of the Catfaro, under 
the very eyes of the enemy—so 
strangely compounded of indisci- 
pline and enthusiasm were the 
volunteers. 

One single considerable engage- 
ment took place on Monte Suelo, 
in which the Austrians were de- 
feated. In July all the volunteers, 
now amounting to five thousand 
were gathered between Anfo and 
Vestone, and the high spirit which 
would have carried out splendidly 
any dashing enterprise, was sadly 
wasted in the delay which ensued. 
No orders arrived from head quar- 
ters ; letters and newspapers ceased 
to come, and the wildest rumours 
began to circulate. The loneliness 
and uncertainty began to affect 
these mobile Italian minds. A 
hundred times a day would Manara 
be accosted by youths whom he 
knew to be not a whit less brave 
than himself ; ‘ Major,’ with a hor- 
rified countenance, ‘ Major, do you 
know we are said to be sur- 
rounded? ‘Well? ‘ Well, indeed! 
but if so, there is nothing to be 
done.” ‘What then? ‘Why, we 
shall be cut in pieces.” ‘To be 
sure. What else did we volunteer 
for? ‘ Ay, if any good came of it, 
but here it is useless, Let us go 
back to Milan.’ ‘When orders 
come. Away would go the lad, 
shaking his head, and tive minutes 
after the same scene would ,be 
repeated with another. A sharp 
engagement at Sonato restored 
spirit and hope, but soon after the 
utmost disorder was spread by 
news that Milan was besieged. All 
had relations and friends there ; 
the ferment was tremendous ; the 
whole battalion insisted on march- 
ing to Brescia and obtaining leave 
to return to Milan from Durando, 
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Most reluctantly Manara yielded. 
They reached Brescia in the night. 
Dandolo, who was Manara’s secre- 
tary, was sent to Durando to report 
what had happened. When the 
General heard they had left the post 
confided to them, he replied with 
brief and cutting disdain, ‘Tell Ma- 
nara he may go ; I can do my duty 
without him.’ Burning with shame 
Dandolo carried back the biting 
words, and Manara turned scarlet 
as he heard them. ‘Take the ban- 
ner, he exclaimed to Dandolo, and 
standing in the midst of the bat- 
talion, ‘I go back to our post,’ he 
cried, ‘let whoever loves honour 
follow me.’ ‘* Who will desert our 
banner? cried Dandolo to the 
astonished soldiers, ere he darted 
after Manara, One by one, mute, 
hanging down their heads, the rest 
followed ; and when they reached 
the post they had left so rashly 
not one was wanting ; with music, 
and in perfect order, they marched 
into the town. The whole busi- 
ness was an admirable specimen of 
the faults and virtues of the volun- 
teer troops. 

Alas! almost immediately after 
eame the tidings that Milan had 
fallen. Who shall dare to paint 
what that news was to those who 
had freed her, those who knew that 
their mothers, sisters, brides were 
in the captured city—knew how 
she would have to pay for her short 
freedom. Never more should they 
return to the homes they had left 
so gaily a while before—homes 
thought of so often on black Monte 
Suelo. Gentlest youths burst into 
execrations ; grey-haired men wept 
like children. Fallen were all the 
hopes of 1848; the campaign had 
ended; it only remained for 
Durando to take advantage of the 
armistice now made _ between 
Charles Albert and Austria, He 
led all the various volunteer corps 
safely into Piedmont. They were 
in security there—but they were 
exiles—Milan was again under the 
foreign yoke, and once more Free- 
dom had shown herself to Italy 
only to vanish, like the beautiful 
Fata Morgana of the blue Mediter- 
ranean. 
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The bond that holds a volunteer 
corps together is enthusiasm. When 
that fails the corps can exist no 
longer. Manara’s battalion melted 
away ; some went to Venice, which 
was still keeping up a desperate 
resistance, some joined other regi- 
ments. It was a mournful day 
when those who had shared so 
many hopes and fears parted at 
last, kissing their banner with 
tears ere they went. Went to die 
at Venice, at Novara, at Rome— 
true to their country to the last. 

The war still burned here and 
there, and 1849 was to see another 
campaign. We find Manara form- 
ing a new battalion, called the 
Lombard Bersaglieri, embodying 
the remains of his old troop, but 
chiefly consisting of Italian deser- 
ters from Austrian regiments, who 
already knew their work, and were 
in the highest state of discipline. 
The Piedmontese army consisted 
of about 80,000 men, in seven divi- 
sions and two brigades. The di- 
visions consisted of from 8000 to 
13,000 men each, led by the Dukes 
of Savoy and Genoa, sons of Charles 
Albert, who had both served in the 
last campaign, Generals Bes, La 
Marmora, Perone, Durando —all 
known and honourable names—and 
Ramorino, who was made com- 
mander of the Lombard division. 
The King frankly acknowledged he 
was incapable of being commander- 
in-chief, and no Italian general 
could be found of sufficient mili- 
tary genius for the post. A Pole 
was chosen, of high military repu- 
tation, General Chryzanowski—a 

erhaps unfortunate choice, for 

eing a foreigner and unfamiliar 
with the Italian language, he exer- 
cised no personal influence on the 
soldiers. The armistice ended in 
March, 1849, and _ the Piedmontese 
army passed the Ticino. Radetski 
hastened to meet it. Manara and 
his battalion were ordered to La 
Cava, They passed through famed 
Marengo; and while the soldiers 
were saluting the statue of Napo- 
leon with vivas, the mother of a 
young volunteer appeared to bid 
him farewell and distribute tricolor 
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ribbons among his friends. They 
fastened them on their breasts and 

romised, smiling, to bring them 

ack to her at Milan, for these 
Lombard hearts were for ever 
dreaming of freeing their beloved 
home again. ‘Four of those rib- 
bons now lie on the breasts of 
corpses ; the others are fastened to 
uniforms laid aside, to be used no 
more,’ writes Dandolo, in bitterness 
of heart, in 1850. They marched 
on, while the cannon of Alessandria 
announced that the king had set 
out. At every roar the soldiers 
raised a shout, and hurried on yet 
faster. On the 17th they reached 
La Cava, a little village on a height. 
The Lombard division was located 
between Voghera and the Po; 
head-quarters were between Cas- 
teggio and Casalisma. The Manara 
battalion was isolated, with a space 
of seven miles to maintain; and 
here was the first of those fatal 
mistakes which make it doubtful 
whether Ramorino was incapable or 
treacherous. There was no reserve 
near for eight miles, and the videttes 
were scattered and feeble. On the 
evening of the 18th, General d’Aspre 
and Prince Lichtenstein, governor 
of Pavia, accompanied by their 
staff, appeared and reconnoitred the 
bridge of Gravellone. Ramorino’s 
orders were to prevent the passage 
both of this bridge and the one over 
the Po at Mezzano Corte, defend- 
ing La Cava to the last, but if 
driven thence to fall back on Mor- 
tara, where the main body of the 
army was stationed. Instead of 
following these clear and precise 
orders he took up a position behind 
the Po, leaving four battalions only 
on the left bank, one at Zerbolo, 
two at Mezzano Corte, and one at 
LaCava, The armistice expired at 
noon on the 20th. 

On the morning of that day Dan- 
dolo was ordered by his captain to 
visit the furthest Piedmontese post, 
where the Gravellone and the Ticino 
separate. His instructions were to 
return to La Cava by Sabbione at 
the first sound of cannon. He and 
the eighteen men who accompanied 
him reached the post at the stroke 
of noon. It was divided by nothing 
but a palisade from a post of the 
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enemy’s, but the Austrian sentinel 
was nowhere to be seen, Struck 
by this, Dandolo and his men 
crouched in a trench and waited to 
see what was going on. Amid the 
silence martial music was presently 
heard approaching. Twelve o'clock 
struck, and with the last stroke 
came a volley of musketry, loudest 
towards Gravellone, and then the 
subdued and measured tread of a 
troop coming near with caution 
was heard, and over the bushes 
floated the long plumes of Tyrolese 
chasseurs, Dandolo whispered to 
his men, ‘ We are eighteen ; if these 
be less than thirty we will attack 
them, otherwise we will retire 
quietly.’ Plume after plume floated 
by: the party were far too strong 
to be attacked. Almost every man 
had a large dog with him, a thing 
not unusual, but it gave the Lom- 
bards a kind of feeling as if they 
were being hunted like beasts by 
the Austrians. Almost on hands 
and knees Dandolo and his men 
withdrew, starting up as soon as 
they were out of range and hurry- 
ing to Sabbione, where he was to 
find the rest of his company. With 
this reinforcement he could attack 
the Chasseurs, whom he ascertained 
to be two hundred strong. But the 
village was utterly deserted. The 
only living creature there was an 
old woman, standing at her door. 
‘Where are the Bersaglieri? cried 
Dandolo, ‘Oh, dear, they went 
away two hours ago.’ ‘ Where are 
they gone? ‘Who knows! The 
Austrians are already at La Cava, 
and Torre dei Torti and Carbo- 
nera—the poor fellows must all 
have been murdered.’ By no means 
encouraging ; but Dandolo hurried 
to Torre dei Torti, through pea- 
sants leaving their huts in haste 
and terror, driving horses and cattle 
before them, and dragging along 
their frightened children. No in- 
formation could be gathered from 
them. ‘J Tedeschi, i Tedeschi 
was their only answer as they hur- 
ried on. Dandolo seized one and 
threatened to shoot him unless he 
would act as a guide; the poor 
wretch fell to the ground in a kind 
of fit from terror, rather at being 
delayed than from Dandolo’s threat. 
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The soldiers with him were strongly 
impressed by this, and urged him 
to go straight towards the Po, 
where they were sure of joining the 
army, rather than to La Cava. He 
snatched a pistol from his belt, and 
holding it to the breast of the fore- 
most man, threatened to shoot the 
next who spoke. All followed in 
silence and renewed order. Torre 
dei Torti had indeed fallen into 
the hands of the enemy; La Cava 
was full of Austrians, Hours were 
ge in seeking to find out where 
the army was engaged, the distant 
sound of cannon their only guide. 
At last they reached Mezzano 
Corte just as the Italian army was 
retiring across the Po. Fiveminutes 
later the bridge was destroyed. 
Dandolo had been given up for lost 
by his friends; and two piquets, 
less fortunate than his, were too 
late to cross, and were never more 
heard of. Such was the conse- 
quence of Ramorino’s leaving the 
Bersaglieri isolated and without 
orders. Radetski’s army passed the 
Po, and the battle of Novara en- 
sued, Who has not heard of No- 
vara? The abdication of Charles 
Albert followed close on that dread- 
ful day, and again the campaign 
ended in despair and retreat. 

What now remained for the vo- 
lunteers to do? Manara and the 
slender remnant of his band looked 
round and asked each other the 
question. Milan was closed against 
them ; the young soldiers had left 
it forever. Rome was now menaced 
on all sides: Austria, Spain, Naples 
were combining to overwhelm her, 
and restore a hateful government. 
The Pope had long since fled to 
Gaeta, and there were rumours of 
a French invasion. To Rome there- 
fore went the six hundred Bersa- 
glieri, wearing the honoured Cross 
of Savoy on their breasts, in token 
that they came not to serve a poli- 
tical faction, but to aid an Italian 
city. Mazzini now reigned at 
Rome, and the loyal Lombards held 
him in suspicion and aversion. 
They reached Civita Vecchia after 
a sturmy passage, and found there 
fourteen French frigates disem- 
barking troops under Oudinot, who 
positively refused to let the volun- 
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teers land. ‘You are Lombards,’ 
said he, harshly; ‘why do you 
meddle with Roman affairs? ‘ And 
pray, General,’ retorted Manara, 
‘were you born at Paris, or at 
Lyons, or Bordeaux? The Ber- 
saglieri were furious and threatened 
to swim ashore, Finally they were 
permitted to proceed to Porta 
d’Anzo, Oudinot trying hard to ex- 
tort a promise from Manara that 
they would not march to Rome. 
Of course it was not given. Much 
negotiation passed before they were 
permitted to mene, reflecting 
doubtless on this somewhat re- 
markable proceeding on the part of 
a man who professed to be there 
merely to mediate between the 
Pope and the Romans. The tidings 
that the Bersaglieri were coming 
soon reached Rome, and they en- 
tered the City of the Seven Hills 
amid boundless applause on the 
29th of April. The Romans—who 
ever hail a novelty with rapture, 
from an execution down to a pas- 
quinade—naturally welcomed the 
young heroes of Milan with enthu- 
siasm. Their amazement and > 
the 

rsaglieri, not conceiving that 
it befitted their martial dignity to 
fall into the arms of their new 
friends, marched silent and calm 
amid the tumult, unmoved by the 
acclamations. General Avezzena, 
Minister of War, reviewed the bat- 
talion before it entered into its 
quarters, and a curious little scene 
followed on dismissing them with a 
speech that ended with ‘ Long live 
the Republic! Utter silence and im- 
movability ensued. ‘ Viva Italia !’ 
cried Manara, seeing and sharing in 
the feeling among the royalist 
Lombards, and all instantly shouted 
‘Viva!’ 

The volunteers had profited by 
experience; they had acquired a 
soldier’s eye, and were displeased 
and alarmed by exactly what 
charmed their boyish fancy a year 
before at Milan. They regarded 
the profusion of scarfs and flags, 
the strange variety of misnamed 
uniforms, the hurry, confidence, and 
tumult, as ill omens, They were 
better satisfied when evenin 
brought calm, and they foun 


leasure were great when 
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themselves mistaken in supposing 
there were no preparations for re- 
sistance beyond tricolor cockades. 
Near Porta Angelica and Porta 
Cavalleggieri (on each side of St. 
Peter’s), ‘small but superb regi- 
ments of the line and two mag- 
nificent battalions of carabineers 
bivouacked ; two cavalry regiments 
were stationed in Piazza Navona, 
near the Pantheon ; the volunteers 
had the walls ; the National Guard 
was at its various quarters, ‘We 
passed the night,’ says Dandolo, ‘ in 
the piazza before St. Peter’s, admir- 
ing the sight, joyful at finding our- 
selves among soldiers and a brave 
and resolute people. We saw that 
Rome could resist nobly, and we 
thanked Heaven that amid the 
shame and disasters of Italy a way 
was opened for us to show we had 
not deserved our fate.’ 

It is needless to recapitulate the 
events that had brought Rome to 
this pass ; long misgovernment, the 
murder of Count Rossi, followed by 
that fatal flight of the Pope, and 
the rejection of all attempts made 
by the Romans to conciliate him, 
The French appeared at Civita 
Vecchia, almost immediately as- 
suming the character of open ene- 
mies, So hated was the old govern- 
ment, that almost every single 
Roman was adverse to its restora- 
tion, though the actual ultra-repub- 
lican party was very small. At the 
appearance of a foreign army, with 
intent to restore the old abuses, all 
Rome rose in arms, and even the 
French residents protested loudly. 
Garibaldi had long been in Rome ; 
all preparations were made, though 
to the last the Romans could hardly 
believe that the French Republic 
intended to use arms against an- 
other republic as legitimate at least 
as itself. All doubt was ended by 
the appearance of the enemy on 
April 3oth, marching carelessly 
along as if they expected the city to 
open its gates at the first summons. 
‘Hurrah for luncheon in piazza 
San Pietro, shouted the soldiers as 
they passed through the vineyards 
and gardens. They were answered 
by the cannon on the walls. The 
eat bells of the Capitol and Monte 
torio boomed out analarm ; from 
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alaces and workshops poured the 

omans, hurrying towards Porta 
Cavalleggieri, and a vigorous as- 
sault from the Carabineers and 
Garibaldi’s men left the French 
thoroughly repulsed, and fifty-four 

risoners in the Romans’ hands. 
The preparations for defence were 
carried on exultantly, and Porta 
Portese being threatened, the Ber- 
saglieri were stationed there. Seve- 
ral days passed uneventfully, save 
for news that the Neapolitan army, 
twenty thousand strong, were at 
Albano. Garibaldi secretly left 
Rome to attack it, with a troop 
amongst which were Manara and 
his Bersaglieri. Dandolo gives a 
delightful account of the Garibaldi 
legion and their gallant leader, who 
for Italy’s sake has suffered and 
lost almost all that man can—the 
only Italian whom the Austrians 
never dared to tax with any motive 
but pure patriotism. Hurrying 
from America at the first news of 
the Italian movement, he sought a 
command in the Piedmontese army, 
which, as the Austrians themselves 
declared, was most unwisely re- 
fused him. Gathering a little band 
together, he then kept up a guerilla 
warfare against ‘the Croats’ in the 
mountains round Lago Maggiore. 
Himself a volunteer, he understood 
the way to deal with volunteers ; 
his exploits were all in this kind of 
wild warfare ; he never succeeded 
within walls. He was on his way 
to Venice when Rome summoned 
him to her aid. He spent the time 
before the siege in sharp and severe 
training of recruits, taking up his 
head-quarters at Rieti. ‘ His men 
wore scarlet blouses, hats of every 
shape,’ and rode like wild Indians, 
dividing, returning, galloping here 
and there at speed; every man 
when they halted attending to his 
horse before anything else; and 
when provisions were scarce, three 
or four would spring on the bare 
backs of their horses, gallop off 
armed with long lassos, and return 
dragging or urging before them 
such cattle as had come in their 
way. A large fire was then kindled, 
round which men and officers set 
to work to slay, skin, and roast the 
provisions, When they set off again 
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the lassos were used to catch their 
horses, In short, the Garibaldi 
legion resembled a party of Indians 
on a war trail; and what with the 
amazing rapidity of its movements 
and its extraordinary habits and 
dress, it came to be considered so 
utterly supernatural by the Neapo- 
litans, that the mere name of Gari- 
baldi would put them to flight and 
empty whole villages. When, how- 
ever, the country people found dis- 
orders were seldom committed by 
it, and that all that was taken was 
paid for, they regarded the legion 
with awe indeed, but much goodwill. 
But these lawless companions made 
the Bersaglieri so unruly that their 
officers threatened to resign their 
commissions, a threat which re- 
stored obedience. A victory at 
Palestrina had a good effect ; ‘ but 
we deserved little credit ; the Nea- 
politans resisted so feebly as per- 
fectly to amaze us, says Dandolo, 
indignantly, as if he had had no 
pleasure in beating them. ‘ About 
twenty poor prisoners who had 
been torn from their families and 
forced to fight were brought before 
Garibaldi, with joined hands, trem- 
bling in every limb. They were 
handsome men, very badly armed, 
and their pockets, breasts, and knap- 
sacks were stuffed full of images of 
saints and Madonnas, relics and 
charms, Zucchi had sent them to 
take Garibaldi, of whom they had 
a terror past words.” 

Returning to spend the night at 
a convent, the Garibaldi legion 
found it barred against them, the 
monks fled, and every cell locked. 
They broke in, and a general 
rummage began, from which the 
church and library were with diffi- 
culty saved. The men were en- 
chanted with the fun: one ap- 
peared in the hood of a Dominican, 
another wrapped the long white 
tunic over his uniform; a third 
walked along in an ample scarf. 
At the muster call every man ap- 

eared with a tall lighted taper in 

ishand, with mock and irresistible 
gravity, and at night they splen- 
didly illuminated the convent; but 
beyond such boyish mischief they 
did not go, except that sundry 
letters of the poor monks were 
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read by them. About this time 
Manara was made colonel, and 
young Enrico Dandolo captain. The 
Bersaglieri were stationed on Monte 
Mario, and there was an armistice 
while the French envoy, Lesseps, 
treated with the Republic. The 
Romans took this disengaged time 
for terrifying and beating the 
Neapolitans again. Lesseps soon 
concluded a treaty of peace, and 
universal joy was spread by the 
news—joy turned into fury and 
dismay by the refusal of Oudinot 
to ratify the treaty. He would but 
grant a truce till the following 
Monday, that all Frenchmen might 
quit the city. The Romans trusted 
his promise, as a matter of course ; 
their advanced posts remained that 
night outside Porta San Pancrazio, 
and woke to find themselves sur- 
rounded by the enemy. Such was 
the knightly conduct of the French 
general. Again the cannon, mute 
’ for the past month, began to 
thunder ; again the Romans flocked 
to the walls, but Fate was against 
them; the Garibaldi legion was 
comparatively useless cooped within 
walls. The i rench steadily gained 
the advantage. Before the Bersa- 
glieri went into action, there was a 
short delay at one of the gates: 
Emilio Dandolo and his brother 
Enrico sat side by side, sharing a 
crust of bread. The order to ad- 
vance was brought to the latter; 
he sprang up, pressed his brother’s 
hand, and rode off at the head of 
his men, through the vineyards, 
amid a hail of balls which thick- 
ened momentarily, while smaller 
and smaller grew the little troop 
as one after another silently fel 

Suddenly a French regiment ap- 
peared; the officer at its head 
shouted in Italian, ‘We are friends!’ 
and made friendly demonstrations 
with his sabre. Enrico Dandolo 
ordered his men to cease firing ; 
for still the faith in French sym- 
pathy for the Republican cause 
was so strong that a believed the 
officer about to join them. At 
thirty paces the Frenchman gave 
the signal to fire; the volley 
knocked over a third of the Italians, 
and Enrico Dandolo fell, shot 
through the heart. In the midst 
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of the murderous shower of balls, 
young Emilio Morosini, his chief 
friend, sprang from his horse, and 
with the aid of two faithful soldiers 
raised the dying man. But it was 
toolate. With a murmured prayer 
he instantly expired. His brother, 
still within the gate, saw the mourn- 
ful procession of wounded and 
dead borne back. First to be car- 
ried by was his friend Captain 
Rozat ; then another friend, almost 
a boy in years, the darling of some 
Milanese home. ‘ Your brother, 
he murmured, as he saw Dandolo, 
and could say no more. ‘ What of 
the Captain? was Dandolo’s hur- 
ried demand of a soldier near him. 
‘Fallen! ....° Garibaldi came 
to order Dandolo to take the Villa 
Corsini, which hitherto had with- 
stood all attacks, from the enemy. 
The whole legion had just failed to 
take it. Dandolo had twenty men 
with him. Without reply he sum. 
moned them. ‘ A few volleys, and 
then the bayonet,’ said Garibaldi. 
‘Don’t fear, General,’ Dandolo an- 
swered; ‘they have killed m 
brother, I hear. Ill do my wor 
well.” He was soon wounded in 
the desperate onset, and carried to 
the ambulance. There a report 
reached him that Enrico had been 
wounded only. As if suddenly 
restored to life himself, he went to 
seek his brother on the spot where 
the treachery had been perpetrated. 
As he bent over the corpses lying 
there, Manara caught sight of him 
from a casino just taken from the 
enemy—knew how it was, and 
called him. He hurried in; the 
Lombards there turned compas- 
sionately away; Manara pressed 
his hand, and said, ‘Seek him no 
further ; I will be your brother ; 
but this second blow was too much 
for the wounded and exhausted 
Emilio ; he fell senseless. 

The events that followed are 
soon—sadly soon—told. Lives 
were lavished, blood poured out in 
rivers, allin vain. In the last des- 
perate defence, amid storm and 
darkness, of the breach by Porta 
San Pancrazio, fell, among many 
others, the brave and gentle Moro- 
sini, who had but just seen his 
eighteenth birthday. In the Villa 
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Spada, a last stand was made, 
Dandolo was again wounded. ‘ The 
luck is always yours,’ cried Manara ; 
‘am I never to have aremembrance 
of Rome? The next instant he 
fell. He was borne to a hospital, 
where were others too grievously 
wounded to be carried further. 
‘Stay with me, he whispered to 
Dandolo, who had kept by,his side 
from the moment he fell. ‘Think 
of God,’ his friend said, ‘Oh, I 
do, much, much, he answered. 
Perceiving Dandolo’s tears, he 
asked, almost playfully, ‘ Are you 
sorry I am dying? And seeing 
that sobs prevented his friend’s 
reply, he added sadly, but with 
perfect resignation, ‘And I am 
sorry too.’ He gave Dandolo a 
ring, of which he had been fond, 
and drawing him to his side whis- 
pered, ‘J must greet your brother 
Jrom you, must fon f Only one 
complaint escaped him: when 
raised, that his wound might be 
examined, he joined his hands, and 
sighed out, ‘Oh, Bertora! let me 
die quickly—I suffer so much.’ 

He did die almost immediately 
—gallant, high-hearted Manara. 
As yet Morosini’s fate was not cer- 
tainly known. When Dandolo a 
few days after made a last search 
to ascertain what had become of 
his friend, he found—a grave. 

The siege was over. Garibaldi 
and his troop were breaking their 
way back to Piedmont, though four 
armies were between them and 
safety,and few reached any friendly 
refuge. Nothing remained for the 
city but to await in mute despair 
what should befal when Pio Nono 
returned. But the remains of the 
Lombard troop—was there no one 
to think of them? One voice was 
lifted up in their behalf —that 
of the noble Marchese d’Azeglio. 
Oudinot listened courteously, but 
took no steps to aid or protect 
them. Some sought service in 
Africa ; others fell into the hands 
of the Austrians. ‘Thus ended 
the career of the Lombard Bersa- 
glieri; a rare example of discipline, 
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courage, and misfortune ; loved by 
the peasantry, respected by their 
enemies, abandoned shamefully 
after all their perils, till the sur- 
vivors envied the lot of those who 
escaped, by an honourable death 
upon the field, the cruel fate which 
scattered the rest, exiles and 
wretched, through the world.’ 

Dandolo himself was after a 
time allowed to return to Milan, 
which was now again in chains. 
His time was passed between litera- 
ture and travels, until certain well 
remembered signs last spring told 
the Volunteer that days which he 
had seen before were about to re- 
turn, perhaps to end more happily. 
He resumed the uniform laid aside 
for nine years, and demanded a 
passport for Piedmonf. Granted 
at first, it was afterwards recalled 
by the authorities, Perhaps he 
might have succeeded in leaving 
without it, but a stronger hand 
than even that of Austria arrested 
his course. He died of consump- 
tion at Milan, on the 2oth of March, 
1859, in the twenty-ninth year of his 
age ; and the crowds that attended 
his funeral, and the applause that 
burst forth when the wreath of 
flowers forming the Italian colours 
was laid.on his coffin, were both.a 
testimony to his memory, and a 
weighty sign of the times. 

No one can read his brief, candid 
narrative without a feeling of 
esteem and affection for the young 
herves whom it celebrates ; but also 
no one can read it without profound 
regret. All these young lives 
wasted, all these families left deso- 
late in vain. Yet perhaps not in 
vain. Italy may have learnt much 
from the failures of that wretched 
time : she may be prepared to act 
with courage, unanimity, and self- 
denial, now that Freedom again 
dawns for her. And at least it is 
well that we should sometimes turn 
from fictitious sorrows and suf- 
ferings, and give a little sympathy 
to those who fight and strive in the 
real world. Of Manara and his 
friends we may truly say— 


‘In that dread strife they triumphed where they failed.’ 
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THE PROPENSITIES, ACCORDING TO PHRENOLOGY, 
EXAMINED. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 


N a former paper* we con- 

sidered a number of the preli- 
minary questions of phrenology. 
The relation of the brain to the 
mind was adverted to; the precise 
position of the phrenological dis- 
coveries, supposing them to be 
valid with seas to the general 
body of mental philosophy, was 
also dwelt upon ; the subject of the 
temperaments was shown to want 
revision; and lastly, the general 
classification of the faculties was 
brought under review. 

In proceeding now to criticise in 
order the thirty-five or thirty-eight 
faculties as laid out in the phreno- 
logical chart, the main object is to 
discover how far these are well- 
defined and separate principles of 
our nature, how far ‘iar are ulti- 
mate principles, and whether, taken 
as a whole, they render a complete 
account of all the known powers 
belonging to our mental constitu- 
tion. Unless a faculty be definite 
in itself and distinct from every 
other, and be at the same time one 
of the primitive components of the 
mind, the observations alleged in 
favour of its connexion with a 
specific locality in the brain are 
nugatory. If a certain kind of 
observations can be produced in 
favour of a position that is either 
vague or inconsistent, such expe- 
rience is not to be trusted, even for 
what is otherwise tenable. 

It is admitted by phrenologists 
that an ultimate analysis of the 
mind is a necessary pre-requisite 
to their scheme. They believe 
they have, with a few exceptions, 
ascertained the primitive faculties, 
They lay down the following criteria 
on this point. A faculty is ad- 
mitted as primitive which exists in 
one animal and not in another— 
which varies in the two sexes in 
the same species—which is not 
proportionate to the other faculties 
of the same individual—which does 
not manifest itself simultaneously 


with the other faculties, that is, 
which appears or disappears earlier 
in life than the others—which may 
act or rest singly—which may be 
propagated distinctly to offspring 
—and which may singly preserve 
its proper state of health or disease. 
No objection can be made to any 
of those tests; but singularly 
enough the test most easy of appli- 
cation is left out—namely, our own 
consciousness of agreement or dis- 
agreement of character among our 
several feelings and mental states, 
We may all know when two feel- 
ings agree and when they do not: 
a nicer and more practised atten- 
tion can say whether several dif- 
ferent states contain a common 
element, or are compounds of some 
simpler states. We feel that the 
mental manifestations designated 
by ‘wonder’ and ‘admiration’ are 
very much alike, the one being 
apparently a simple emotion (won- 
der), the other compounded of this 
and another element (feeling of 
some excellence). We can judge, 
independently of any of the above 
criteria, whether Amativeness and 
Self-esteem are distinct, or whether 
they have an element in common. 
Referring to our own consciousness, 
we are made aware that they are 
as distinct as any two emotional 
states can well be, and there- 
fore we set them down at once as 
separate feelings. In the anxiety 
to admit as little as possible of the 
method of the metaphysical philo- 
sophers, and to make mind a science 
of observation purely, Spurzheim 
turned his back on the most uni- 
versally accessible court of appeal 
in this matter. But, for our own 
me, we shall not wait for the 
aborious process implied in the 
use of his criteria, before judging 
of the simple or compound nature 
of the faculties enumerated in his 
system. 

Mr. Bailey has laid down certain 
conditions requisite to the esta- 


* Fraser's Magazine for May, p. 692. 
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blishment of an organology of the 
brain, which appear to be almost 
self-evident. He says: 

‘x. In order to establish an organ 
there must be a definite class of 
mental phenomena proved by ap- 
——- evidence to be connected 
with it. 

‘2. After the organ has been 
established, it cannot be assumed 
to indicate anything not compre- 
hended in the class of mental 
phenomena with which it has been 
proved by evidence to be con- 
nected, and, reciprocally, nothing 
else can be assigned to it. 

*3. In proportion as the class of 
mental phenomena is general or 
comprehensive, the establishment 
of a corresponding organ by the 
requisite evidence will be difficult, 
and require multiplied observa- 
tions ; while the value of an organ 
as an indication will necessarily 
decrease, till it may be finally anni- 
hilated.’ 

Mr. Bailey is of opinion that 
these maxims have been violated 
in various instances, and we may 
afterwards quote some of his criti- 
cisms. But we shall make no 
further delay at present, but pro- 
ceed at once to the consideration 
of the organs in detail. 


THE PROPENSITIES, 


Combe makes a preliminary re- 
mark on the whole genus of pro- 
pensities, to the effect that the 
faculties coming under it ‘do not 
Sorm ideas, or procure knowledge: 
their sole function is to produce a 
propensity of a specific kind.” They 
are also ‘common to man with the 
lower animals,’ Already a very 
nice question is started. Whether 
there can be propensities in the 
sense of the phrenologists, without 
something of the nature of ideas, is 
a very doubtful point, if indeed it 
be not wholly incorrect, unless on 
the supposition of arbitrarily re- 
stricting the meaning of the term 
‘idea.’ But of this afterwards. 

1. Amativeness.—This is well 
known as the organ of sexual love, 
Its participation is necessary to 
the feeling of sex, and in the 
instances of its being highly de- 
veloped that feeling is very intense, 
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and occupies a large place in the 
thoughts and pursuits, ‘ The indi- 
vidual becomes distinguished from 
his fellows by the predominance of 
his amorous propensities. In all 
his vacant moments his mind dwells 
on objects related to this faculty, 
and the gratification of it is the 
most important object of his 
thoughts.’ 

It will be admitted on all hands 
that this at least is a distinct and 
well-defined ingredient of our 
nature, and probably no one thinks 
of resolving it into anything more 

eneral or fundamental than itself. 

We may therefore assume it to be 
one of the primitive ‘faculties.’ 
Yet we have to take some pre- 
cautions in the wording of it, so as 
not to mix up the suggestions of 
other faculties in the account of its 
manifestations, Every strong feel- 
ing of the mind drags the other 
powers more or less into its service; / 
and it is a matter of some conse- | 
quence to lay down clearly what is 
the naked character of each, in so 
far as it is possible to strip it of all | 
extraneous accompaniments, 

In the present instance we are 
safe in supposing that a strong 
amative propensity means, first, as 
above defined, a strong feeling, or 
intense excitement in the gratifica- 
tion of sexual love; and secondly, 
a certain persistence of the feeling, 
or lively recollection, anticipation, 
and imagination of that excitement. 
A feeling intense at the moment of 
actual enjoyment, but without per- 
sistence, could not possibly amount 
to a propensity: ‘out of sight out 
of mind’ applies only to the weaker 
forms of the human emotions. But 
if so, what becomes of the doctrine 
that the faculties of the present 
class do not form ‘ideas’? It is 
true that we do not obtain from 
them our notions of the so-called 
material world, but they give us 
abiding experiences of our own 
mental world, and in so doing 
involve that very property of mind 
that gives the other—namely, the 
property by which mental impres- 
sions persist after the fact. The 
essential quality of intelligence 
belongs to both cases, and hence a 
reason for our being unable to 
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make the same broad distinction 
between intelligence and the feel- 
ings as between the feelings and 
the will. To remember our plea- 
sures and pains is as much a fact 
of memory—as much an intellec- 
tual power—as to remember a nar- 
rative, a description, or an argu- 
ment ; and we may succeed or fail 
in either, according to our mental 
ability. This does not obliterate 
the proper distinction between 
the emotions and the intellectual 
powers, the distinction between 
pleasure and pain on the one hand 
and knowledge on the other; for 
our impressions of touch, hearing, 
and sight have a pre-eminent value 
as representing far more than them- 
selves. They constitute that ex- 
tensive machinery of symbols which 
resumes the phenomena of the 
world, and enables us from one 
thing to infer a great many others ; 
consequently, it is comparatively 
of more value to have a stock of 
them than to retain feelings that 
have no second meanings. But 
the great fact of persistency of 
impression, the distinguishing pro- 
perty of the intellect, runs through 
everything: there can be neither 
emotion nor volition without it. 
It may be more powerfully mani- 
fested in some things than it is in 
others—more in colour than in 
form, more in the higher senses 
than in the emotions, or the oppo- 
site—and a corresponding stamp is 
put upon the individual character. 
o have a vivid and faithful re- 
membrance of pleasure and pain, 
good and evil, is the basis of a 
well-balanced moral agengy ; where- 
as he that has a strong recollec- 
tion of pleasure and a feeble reten- 
tion of pain is likely to run heed- 
lessly into mischief. To call these 
memories of states of emotion 
‘ideas’ may seem a stretch of lan- 
guage: this word, being borrowed 
originally from sight, has scarcely 
been allowed to pass out of the 
sphere of the senses. We are 
allowed to have ideas of taste, 
smell, touch, hearing, sight, but 
hardly of amative or tender emo- 
tion apart from the persons con- 


cerned, Yet the intellectual pro- 
cess, or the plastic power of the 
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mind, that enables us to keep up 
or revive the thrill of an excite- 
ment no longer stimulated by its 
original cause, is exactly the same 
in all. No one would say that we 
have not at least the memory of 
emotional states, which is all that 
we have of the letters of the alpha- 
bet or the streets of the town that 
we live in. Not only is this recol- 
lection a fact, but a most pertinent 
one in the discussion of shades and 
differences of character, as we shall 
very soon be convinced of. When 
we are considering the superiority 
of one brain to another as regards 
a certain organ, while a sentiment 
in correspondence therewith is 
manifested by the mind, we look 
particularly to the persistence, or, 
in Combe’s language, the predomi- 
nance, of that sentiment—its ideal 
life as well as its life in actuality. 
Tt is in all likelihood the cerebral 
hemispheres that locate this pro- 
erty; and when strongly mani- 
ested, we must seek for the expla- 
nation in that quarter. 

It must be held, then, that strong 
amativeness means both intense 
present excitement and ideal en- 
durance of the emotion. We must 
go farther in the present instance ; 
for this feeling has a variety of 
powerful manifestations, pleasur- 
able and painful, previous to its 
full gratification. These must be 
taken into the account as much as 
the other. The actions going on in 


,the organs of sex originate a series 


of feelings even in a state of strict 
celibacy, and the strength or weak- 
ness of those are likewise an indica- 
tion of the degree of development 
of the amorous propensity. These 
feelings, also, have partly an ideal 
and partly an actual existence. 

It is imperatively requisite in the 
explanation of character to separate 
the present intensity of a pleasure 
or pain from the persistent recollec- 
tion of it. Frequently the two go 
together. An ear highly susceptible 
to musical concords will also 
remember them better than one 
less susceptible; a great pleasure 
in colour will probably imply a 
good memory for colour. The 
cerebral centres need a certain de- 
gree of development in order to the 
Z2 
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one property, and this goes far 
towards conferring the other pro- 
perty. But there are many facts 
that show that the two do not 
always coincide, There are cases 
of strong present sensibility with 
little tenacity. Sometimes our 
strongest pleasures are those that 
most want the renewal of the 
actual stimulation, while things 
that we remember easily do not 
stir us emotionally. A man’s de- 
light may be in music or paintings, 
and his memory in language or 
science. We find both an alliance, 
and an inverse relationship, be- 
tween the emotional and the intel- 
lectual susceptibilities of our nature; 
and the philosophy of character 
demands that each of the two 
facts should be set in a clear light. 
In the phrenological systems the 
distinction has been generally 
overlooked. The more important 
of the two properties is the intel- 
lectual; for by means of it the 
ideal life is maintained; and no 
emotion can be looked upon as 

owerfully manifested, or as ex- 
isting in the form of a ‘ propensity,’ 
without having a strong ideal per- 
sistence. 

If, therefore, we are to assign a 
certain part of the brain to a given 
propensity, it stands to reason that 
the most important element of the 
feeling, its endurance after the fact, 
should also find its support in that 
same portion of the cerebral sub- 
stance. Other parts of the brain 
may sustain the recollection of the 
objects of the feeling,—the persons 
that excite sexual love,—because 
these objects appeal to the sensi- 
bilities of colour, form, size, move- 
ment, &c.; but the state itself, as 
remembered in its own character. 
cannot with propriety be referred 
to a distant or al centre. A 
large organ of amativeness will 
give large recollections of the cor- 
responding states of mind. 

he distinction thus drawn runs 
through all the susceptibilities of 
our nature, and hence the impor- 
tance of elucidating it fully and 
once for all. We must now advert 
to the phrenological evidence for 
placing the seat of the amative 
propensity in the cerebellum. 
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‘It is impossible, says Spurz- 
heim, ‘to unite a greater number 
of proofs in demonstration of any 
natural truth, than may be pre- 
sented to determine the function of 
the cerebellum ; and in this Combe 
agrees with him. ‘Those who have 
not read Dr. Gall’s section on this 
organ, can form no adequate con- 
ception of the force of the evidence 
which he has collected.’ 

Now it may be fully conceded 
that this propensity, unlike many 
of the others in the phrenological 
classification, is clear, unambigu- 
ous, and unmistakeable, and is on 
that account a good subject for 
being observed in connexion with a 

articular organ. But, on the other 
and, the very great reserve that 
people have in making known their 
seculiarities on this head, is a pecu- 
fiar disadvantage in the way of an 
observer, reducing him to the 
study of a small number of obtru- 
sive instances. If persons were as 
free to confess their amative feel- 
ings as they are to make known 
their ear for music or their taste 
for scenery, we should be in a dif- 
ferent position as regards the proof 
or disproof of the alleged function 
of the cerebellum. It is true that 
Gall made his observations in a 
country where much less reserve 
existed than with us in England, 
and hence the greater copiousness 
of his array of examples. 

But that the coincidence between 
the amative propensity and the 
cerebellum amounts to demonstra- 
tion, cannot be conceded. George 
Combe, in answering the objection 
to phrenology grounded on the ab- 
sence of lines of demarcation in 
the brain itself corresponding to 
the division of the organs, quotes 
the organ of amativeness as at least 
one example of distinctness of 
boundary. This, however, proves 
too much, from its being a unique 
instance. All the other organs are 
included in the convoluted hemi- 
spheres of the brain, and the seat 
of the present propensity would 
have been more probable from 
analogy, if it too had lain within 
the same region as the other pro- 
pensities. The cerebellum is not 
only a separate organ, but so pecu- 
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liar in its structure, that we havea 
difficulty in supposing it merely an 
addition or supplement to the 
hemispheres, taking a portion of 
their duty as an emotional centre. 
There is no sufficient distinction of 
character between amativeness and 
philoprogenitiveness, or adhesive- 
ness, to imply a totally distinct 
structure as the material medium 
of its manifestation, There is 
analogically, to say the least, an 
improbability in the case. 

Still, the want of analogy may 
be overcome by an appeal to posi- 
tive facts. Accordingly, Gall and 
his followers have produced many 
very striking facts in support of 
the coincidence in question. The 
effects of lesion or disease in the 
organ have been shown in repeated 
instances to be accompanied with 
disturbance of the propensity. Un- 
usual force of the feeling has been 
noted as conjoined with large cere- 
bellum; and conversely, a feeble 
manifestation has occurred with 
small dimensions of the other. 
These observations are valuable so 
far as they go. They are so many 
cases of coincidence which we must 


admit to have occurred, supposing 
the testimony unimpeachable ; and 
we know of no grounds for im- 
peaching Gall’s veracity as an ob- 


server. Nevertheless, when a gene- 
ral conclusion of so sweeping a 
character is to be drawn from those 
facts, we must demur to their suf- 
ficiency. They are too few, many 
of them are too little sifted; and 
too little attention has been be- 
stowed upon the apparent want of 
coincidence in many others. 

Gall was distinctly aware that in 
judging of this propensity the cha- 
racter of the generative powers is an 
essential element ; and he was care- 
ful to separate what might be due 
to them from what belonged to the 
cerebral seat of the feeling. But 
this allowance is difficult to make 
in every instance, from the habitual 
concealment prevailing in all that 
relates to this subject. Great force 
of constitution generally will im- 
part vigour to the region in ques- 
tion, in common with other animal 
functions ; but there may also be 
a large special development 
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of the generative function. This 
should be seen to in the first in- 
stance ; and we should be careful 
that the appearances should be 
such as we ought to refer to the 
brain and not to the other organs 
concerned. As in a man of power- 
ful muscles there may be a ten- 
dency to athletic exercises, sports, 
and pursuits, without any cerebral 
peculiarity determining a mental 
taste, so it may be in the case be- 
fore us, while there is not the same 
facility in determining the fact. A 
good observer would not be at a 
loss to discriminate between what 
is cerebral and what is local; 
the tendency to ideal indulgence, 
at times and under circumstances 
when the actual power is at a low 
ebb, is a decisive criterion; but we 
do not know that the discrimina- 
tion is actually made in all the 
cases cited as in favour of the 
phrenological hypothesis. 

Even previous to the inquiry just 
hinted at, there is with reference to 
the present, and to any propensity, 
or faculty, two other preliminaries 
to settle. In the first place, the 
education of the individual, or the 
degree of stimulation habitually 
applied to the feeling in question, 
must be considered. All phreno- 
logists admit, as everybody else 
does, that a propensity weak by 
nature may be made considerable 
by exercise ; and it is to be seen by 
a reference to the history and cir- 
cumstances of the individual whe- 
ther an unusual cultivation has 
been bestowed in the particular 
case. There is no insuperable dif- 
ficulty in estimating this element ; 
for if a faculty be weak from the 
commencement, the education em- 
ployed to give it an average vigour 
must be so sustained as to be un- 
mistakeable. To convert a bad 
arithmetician by nature into a 
dexterous and ready calculator, we 
must apply an amount of training 
that cannot be hidden, or drop out 
of sight. Inthe second place, the 
temperament has to be noted: that 
is, the quality of the brain, as 
shown by the tests formerly de- 
scribed—namely, the vivaciousness 
and energy of the movements and 
expression. To these two circum- 
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stances there is to be added in the 
instance before us, and in one or 
two other instances, the character 
of the parts specially involved in 
the operation of the feeling. We 
then come to the quantity of the 
cerebellum, as the supposed cere- 
bral seat of the propensity. Now, 
although it is quite possible to 
make due allowance for all those 
other conditions that precede the 
consideration of the quantity of the 
cerebral organ, considerable pains 
must be taken in order to do so, 
and we are not unreasonable in re- 
quiring evidence that such amount 
of pains has been bestowed on a 
pretty extensive range of examples. 
Granting that several hundreds of 
cases have been observed, with all 
these precautions, which may be 
fairly doubted, we still desiderate 
the continuation of the observations 
till they have embraced thousands 
of instances. Considering that the 
inference from them extends to the 
millions of the human family, we 
should like the actual verification 
to extend to a larger proportion 
than at present of the actual indi- 
viduals, 

Gall’s observations relating to 
the effects of disease, or lesion, of 
the cerebellum, are met, as he was 
aware, by the allegation of physio- 
logists that the very same conse- 
quences result in certain diseases 
of the spinal cord. He endeavoured 
to dispose of this objection, but not 
so as to get rid of the fact, or of its 
interfering occasionally with his 
inferences. 

When, therefore, Spurzheim says 
that it is impossible to unite a 
greater number of proofs in demon- 
stration of any natural truth than 
what is presented in favour of the 
function of the cerebellum, we 
must take leave to express our 
opinion that his standard of what 
constitutes proof is pitched some- 
what low. The doctrine, that the 
brain as a whole is the organ of 
the mind, is, we conceive, demon- 
strated, but not over demonstrated. 
Very much less evidence than we 
have in its favour would not put it 
on a satisfactory footing. Yet how 
very inferior the proofs of any one 
of the phrenological subdivisions 
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of the brain being connected with 
a special faculty. In the case of 
the whole brain, there is an amount 
of concurrence, with absence of 
complicating considerations, that 
satisfies the entire scientific world, 
with very few exceptions; in the 
case of the partition, ambiguities 
and difficulties creep in on all sides, 
not beyond the possibility of grap- 
pling with, but involving a degree 
of labour that cannot be said to 
have been as yet brought to bear 
onthe problem. Let phrenologists 
examine the habits of scientific 
inguirers at the present day in the 
experimental sciences—in physics, 
chemistry, and physiology—and 
see what these men consider requi- 
site in order to establish a general 
proposition of coincidence of pro- 
perties in a wide class of sub- 
stances, The researches of Fara- 
day and Graham in physics and 
chemistry are full of instruction in 
the mere point of scientific evi- 
dence. The physiological experi- 
ments and discussions of Miiller 
or John Reid will afford similar 
lessons, There has been a visible 
improvement within the last half 
century in regard to the strictness 
of scientific proof. What would 
have been held good evidence at 
the time when Gall commenced - 
his inquiries, would not be counted 
so now, even in matters of natural 
history and natural philosophy. 
The inductive logic of John Stuart 
Mill has made the principles of 
experimental proof accessible to 
every student ; and if we will but 
look at his chapter on ‘ Co-existences 
independent of causation’ (Logic, 
Book iii, chap. 22), we shall find a 
clear account of the exact logical 
position of the phrenological affir- 
mations. He points out that such 
propositions demand uniformity 
without a break in order to esta- 
blish them in their generality. 
There must not be one single real 
exception, otherwise the rule is as 
completely void as if there were 
not one instance in its favour. 
Consequently, every instance that 
seems to contradict the general 
affirmation must be met and 
shown to be only an apparent 
exception. 
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But has this been done with any 
one of the phrenological organs ? 

Still, the question arises, how 
are we to deal with the number of 
striking concurrences between 
mental qualities and cerebral con- 
formations that the phrenologists 
have pointed out? We can only 
reply, let them stand as so many 
individual facts, carrying a certain 
presumption or probability with 
them, until such time as extended 
observation has confirmed them 
into laws, or shown them to be 
mere accidental coincidences, At 
present each person notices how 
far his own experience goes along 
with these empiricisms, and is dis- 
posed to admit or reject them ac- 
cordingly. But if a succession of 
scientific inquirers were to over- 
take the subject in its full magni- 
tude, the public would be as little 
at a loss about it, as about the 
atomic theory or the composition 
of the atmosphere. There is much 
that is notable in the coincidences 
between shape of head and mental 
peculiarity; and of the entire 
number of such included in the 
phrenological system, it is possible 
that some may stand and others 
turn out mistaken. As yet, there 
is no certainty either way. 

With regard to the functions of 
the cerebellum, there is still room 
for discovery. Galland Spurzheim, 
in maintaining its alliance with the 
amative propensity, examined at 
length the experiments of Flourens, 
which went to show the connexion 
between it and the rhythmical or 
combined movements of the limbs. 
They repeated those experiments, 
and decisively pronounced them 
fallacious. Their followers, how- 
ever, have since been disposed to 
compromise the matter and admit 
both functions, a proceeding not 
very philosophical, for they still 
continue to form an unfavourable 
estimate of the experiments on 
which Flourens has based his 
theory. 

In thus examining organ No, I. 
of Phrenology, we have brought 
forward so many considerations 
applicable to other organs, that the 
length to which the critique has 
been carried will be the cause of 
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shortness in the discussions that 
are to follow. The peculiarity of 
this organ, however, that of being 
connected with an unmistakeably 
distinct and primitive suscepti- 
bility, is not repeated in the two 
or three next in order. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness: The fa- 
culty which produces the love of 
offspring. Gall confined the feeling 
to parental love strictly. Spurzheim 
and Combe extended it-to the love 
of the young in general. ‘ There 
are many animals that take no care 
of their progeny, as reptiles, and 
fish : and among birds, the cuckoo. 
In many species of animals, the 
females alone take care of their 
offspring, as among cats, cattle, 
sheep, &c.; and, in general, even 
when both parents protect their 
young, the attachment of the 
mother is the stronger. The love 
of offspring bears no proportion to 
the other mental faculties, but is 
shared alike by men and brutes, 
and among the former is often felt 
as intensely by the most degraded 
as by the most exalted of the 
specics.’ 

When we restrict the feeling to 
the love of one’s own offspring, it 
has a Jlistinct meaning, whether an 
ultimate fact of our constitution or 
otherwise. The purpose served by 
it is specific, and not to be con- 
founded with anything else. There 
being in the animal constitution 
certain parts exclusively adapted 
for reproduction, we are not to 
wonder if portions of the brain 
coincide with the same function, 
producing the amative propensity 
above described, as well as the 
sentiment now under discussion. 

It may be true that the fact of 
giving birth to a living being acts 
specifically upon a separate chord 
of the mental constitution, but it is 
still more certain that parental 
love, as commonly exhibited, con- 
tains in it a large admixture of 
feelings not peculiar to this one 
case. These require to be fully 
allowed for in the first instance ; 
the residuum, if any be traceable, 
will then go towards the establish- 
ment of a distinct organ of philo- 
progenitiveness. : 

It has always been an obvious 
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fact that the helplessness of in- 
fancy commends itself strongly to 
the tender and compassionate im- 
ulsesof our nature. Any weakand 
1elpless object will arrest the at- 
tention and call forth the aid of 
the passing spectator. A human 
being or an animal in distress 
rouses our pity, and we feel forthe 
time a burst of affectionate inte- 
rest, with a strong desire to afford 
succour. The more compassionate 
the general disposition, the more 
powerfully will it be stimulated on 
such an occasion, Now, the infant 
in its utter dependence is a con- 
stant call upon this part of our 
nature ; and not to respond to the 
call would be to show an almost 
total want of that tender suscep- 
tibility on which hangs benevolent 
affection in all its forms. 

The sentiment of power is also 
ministered to in the maternal care 
of aninfant. The entire dominion 
over one human being is possessed 
by the mother, and the command 
of a family is the chief compen- 
sation to a woman for her exclu- 
sion from affairs generally. To 
most natures, power is sweet; to 
some intensely so; and we can 
often observe a loss of interest in 
a protégé who has come to act an 
independent part. People that 
have little disinterested affection 
for human beings, may still be at- 
tached to them as tools or slaves. 
The sentiment of the protector, 
thus fed from two copious foun- 
tains of our nature—tender emo- 
tion and power—is usually one of 
considerable force ; and the protec- 
torate of the mother surpasses 
every other case. Under the same 
general head we may note the 

arent’s pride in giving birth toa 
iving being, 

The writers on the human mind 
have not failed to notice the effect 
of habitual and constant care and 
solicitude in giving an additional 
interest in the object of it. We 
sympathise, as it were, with our 
own labours, and put them into 
the account in estimating the value 
of anything belonging to us. On 
this principle, coupled with the 
general fact of greater helplessness 
increasing the flow of the tender 
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sentiment, it is usual to account for 
the mother’s superior affection to- 
wards the most sickly of her chil- 
dren. 

We must not omit the points of 
attraction in the comeliness of 
infancy ; in the skin, soft and pure, 
the eye fresh and clear, the outline 
rounded, and the vivacity and 
sparkle of the expression and move- 
ments. The zsthetic sensibility 
of our nature is deeply affected by 
a beautiful child; and minds that 
are alive to sensuous beauty in 
general are naturally attracted by 
those manifestations. The effusions 
of a poetic mind on the subject of 
infancy arise in a great degree from 
this source, Not that it can ever 
be looked upon as the main secu- 
rity for the mother’s assiduous de- 
votion ; but we may fairly include 
it as one item in the sum of causes 
that make ‘man interesting to man’ 
in this special relationship. 

The hopes and day dreams sug- 
gested to the imagination by the 
unknown future of the infant are 
likewise a source of charm in the 
parental mind. Just as the young 
man or woman has a contemplative 
or imaginative pleasure in life that 
has vanished to the aged, the 
mother can sustain the dream of 
hope inthe fortunes of the child, 
when that is no longer possible for 
herself. This special kind of human 
interest has been characterized in 
the phrenological system under the 
name. of the faculty of ‘ ideality,’ 
and is doubtless a genuine fact of 
our constitution. 

We have not yet exhausted the 
case. The child has, in the eye of 
the father and mother, the interest 
of being theirs, a_part_of their self ; 
and is cherished by them with the 
whole force of their self-regarding 
motives, We pain them when we 
injure their offspring in the same 
way as if we were to inflict damage 
on their person, property, good 
name, or anything else in the 
aggregate that they treat as their 
self. (The animals that show pa- 
rental feeling treat their progeny 
and themselves as one, >There is 
a tendency to form the association, 
which includes offspring in the 
collective self-regards, in the barn- 
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door fowl as well as in the human 
being. An adopted child is found 
to be no exception to the rule. 
The mere circumstance of close 
and constant intimacy incorporates 
an object in the bundle of interests 
that are cherished and defended 
with all the egotistic ardour belong- 
ing to the nature of the individual, 

We have now enumerated six 
general sources of human interest, 
in all which the attachment to 
offspring may find roots in addition 
to any distinct foundation that may 
be pointed out as special to this 
one case. The tender sentiment, 
the sentiment of power oe 
in protectorship), the habit of be- 
stowing care, the zsthetic charms 
of infancy, the scope for ideality, 
the self-regarding sentiment gene- 
rally—all concur in producing the 
parental emotion; and strong as 
this emotion may be, such an 
aggregate of elements, every one 
of considerable importance, is not 
unequal to the work of accounting 
for it. We require, therefore, to 
exercise some caution in assuming 
a separate organ devoted exclu- 
sively to the philoprogenitive ma- 


nifestation, even granting the pro- 


bability of such an organ. We 
should have to find cases where all 
those six elements were but feebly 
developed or together came to a 
small sum, while the regard to pro- 
geny was yet marked and powerful; 
and other cases where these were 
present in good measure without 
yielding the sentiment in a fair 
proportion. No observer has sig- 
nalized cases of either sort. Gall 
mentions a lady who was attached 
to her husband and indifferent to 
her children, which however goes 
but a very little way to establish 
the point. Still, we may admit it 
as not unlikely that the acts of 
gestation and suckling may cause 
special sensations calculated to 
develop a tender interest in the 
mother towards her child, and that 
some constitutions may be specially 
adapted to feel those sensations, 
thereby implying a_ distinctive 
source of philoprogenitiveness, But 
to convert the probability into cer- 
tainty is no easy matter, and least 
of all by the phrenological method 
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of observing organs. An interro- 
gation of the experience or con- 
sciousness of mothers, the old 
method of the metaphysicians set 
aside by phrenology, would be 
much less encumbered with diffi- 
culties than the plan of selecting 
cases where the total of parental 
feeling appeared strong, and others 
where the same total was small,and 
attributing the difference solely to 
a specific organ. 

‘hen we find Combe attributing 
to the faculty ‘a softness of manner 
in treating the feeble and delicate 
even in advanced life,’ we are at a 
loss to recognise in it anything else 
than a branch of the great trunk of 
tender emotion. So when it is 
said that the lower animals may 
substitute children in giving it 
play, we are confirmed in the same 
inference. Even to treat it as 
giving an interest in the young 
generally is to depart from the 
condition that alone lends force to 
the assumption of a peculiar organ 
—namely, the supposed propriety 
of a natural impulse in the mother 
to care for her own progeny. 

It is needless to advert to the 
observations of Gall as to the 
development of this organ in the 
females of the lower animals, in 
the monkey tribe especially, in the 
Hindoos, Singhalese, Caribs, and 
Esquimaux, and in women coming 
under his own observation, seeing 
that the previous question as to 
the existence of a separate feeling 
of philoprogenitiveness is unde- 
cided. The case is very different 
from the amative propensity, than 
which no feeling of our nature is 
more distinct or more incapable of 
being resolved, a fact that renders 
that propensity peculiarly adapted 
for the purpose of a phrenologist. 
It is indispensable at the outset 
that each one of the faculties pro- 
posed to be located in a separate 
part of the head should be to all 
appearance a primitive faculty, but 
the one under discussion contains 
so much that is included in other 
heads, that we are not in a position 
to consider the instances adduced 
by Gall to prove that its cerebral 
seat is in the hind part of the 
head. 
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3. Concentrativeness,—The organ 
lying above the preceding in the 
hinder part of the head was left 
undetermined by Gall. Spurzheim 
considered it as connected with 
local attachments, and termed it 
Inhabitiveness, Combe gives it as 
the result of his observations that 
a fulness in this part of the head 
is associated with the power of 
concentrating the attention and 
fixing the thoughts steadily on one 
object, as contrasted with volatility 
and desultory tendencies, ‘Some 
persons can detain their feelings 
and ideas in their minds, giving 
them the quality of continuity, 
while others cannot do this. The 
minds of the latter may be com- 
pared to the surface of a mirror, 
on which each feeling and thought 
appears like the shadow of a moving 
object, making a momentary im- 
pression and passing away. They 
experience great difficulty in de- 
taining their emotions and ideas so 
as to examine and compare them, 
and in consequence are little 
capable of taking systematic views 
of any subject, and of concen- 
trating their powers to bear on one 
point. I have observed this organ 
to be large in the former and small 
in the latter.’ (System, i. p. 214.) 
It may be fully admitted that a 
difference such as here stated does 
exist among individuals ; but were 
it not that Combe himself considers 
that his assignment of the quality 
to the portion of the head above 
ieeiied is still open to new ob- 
servations, we should have to in- 
dicate various preliminary diffi- 
culties that embarrass his con- 
clusion. If the power of concen- 
tration can be viewed as a separate 
power of the mind, we must regard 
it as an aspect of the will or 
volition. When it does not pro- 
ceed from a strong will, it can 
only arise from a predominating 
emotion, in which case it is partial 
or confined to the subject of that 
emotion. An avaricious man can 
concentrate his attention with ease 
upon his money-getting operations, 
but would not on that account be 
able to fix his mind upon a demon- 
stration in Luelid, or a chain of 
metaphysical reasoning. A power- 
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ful will generally would include 
the fixing of the intellectual atten- 
tion as one of the ways of its 
showing itself ; but to consider the 
faculty as an outgoing of the will 
would be to locate one of the 
departments of our voluntary ac- 
tivity in the midst of a region of 
pure emotions—a piece of patch- 
work such as phrenologists would 
themselves repudiate, if we may 
judge by their disposition to draw 
arguments from the proximity of 
kindred faculties in their scheme. 
Concentrativeness is placed over 
Philoprogenitiveness and under 
Self-esteem ; right and left of it is 
the double organ of Adhesiveness, 
We may have to recur to the con- 
sideration of this faculty in con- 
nexion with the organs of the will; 
for the present these few remarks 
will suffice. 

4. Adhesiveness—‘ This faculty 
gives the instinctive tendency to 
attachment, and causes us to ex- 
perience delight in a return of 
affection. Those in whom it is 
strong feel an involuntary impulse 
to embrace, and to cling to any 
object which is capable of expe- 
riencing fondness. It gives ardour 
and a firm grasp to a shake of the 
hand. In boys it frequently dis- 
plays itself in an attachment to 
dogs, rabbits, birds, horses, or 
other animals, In girls it adds 
fondness to the embraces bestowed 
upon the doll.’ It was connected 
with a particular organ by Dr. Gall 
on the occasion of moulding the 
head of a lady distinguished for 
inviolable attachment to her friends, 
throughout great vicissitudes of 
fortune on her part. Now grant- 
ing to the full the existence of 
the characteristics here indicated, 
we may still be permitted to 
doubt whether phrenologists have 
presented to us a distinct and 
ultimate fact of our mental con- 
stitution. The tendency to attach- 
ment and the desire for a return of 
affection express nothing more than 
what is commonly called an affec- 
tionate, loving disposition. We 
include it under that very general 
feeling of our nature named the 
Tender Emotion, whence also flow 
compassion, and benevolent im- 
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pulses generally. It spreads itself 
over inanimate objects as well, as 
in the case of local attachments 
and the affection for the things 
that we have long possessed or 
inherited from friends departed. 
This omens portion of our 
emotional nature can be shown to 
have a unity of character through 
all its phases. (See Bain On the 
Emotions and the Will, p. 94.) 
Phrenology has broken it up into 
departments and made it crop out 
in regions of the cerebrum quite 
removed from one another. It is 
most decidedly recognised under 
‘Benevolence, which is located on 
the foremost part of the crown of 
the head, while it enters very ma- 
nifestly into philoprogenitiveness 
and the propensity now under dis- 
cussion, oth situated behind. 

A variety of motives may enter 
into the great general fact of 
Sociability as a disposition of the 
human mind, The fondness for 
associating with others as con- 
trasted with the solitary, self-con- 
tented, recluse tendency is not to 
be always accounted for in the 
same way. A superabundance of 
warm affection, as indicated above, 
may be a cause and a very frequent 
cause. Although the outgoings of 
tender sentiment may find scope in 
things inanimate, in one’s own self, 
in general charity rather than 
specific attachments, we find it 
occurring more usually under the 
forms of sociability and friendship, 
one or both, in the family ties and 
in the cultivation of the society 
around us. The relationships of 
human beings to one another are 
the most direct and copious sources 
of tender feeling. 

But, as in dealing with the phi- 
loprogenitive propensity, we are 
compelled to admit other consi- 
derations in order to explain the 
whole of the appearances. 

In the first place, we are con- 
stantly in want of the aid and 
services of other human beings. 
Some people are more dependent 
in this way than others, and ac- 
cording as they areso dependent will 
they cling to those who are useful 
to them. A child must have its 
mother or nurse, an invalid must 
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have constant attendance; those 
reared in luxury demand continued 
pampering. An adhesive bond 
grows up between the rich man 
and the train of his menials, and 
according as he is little able or 
disposed to help himself he is 
drawn towards them. His dislike 
to being left solitary is not a proof 
of strong affectionateness, but of 
the inability to supply his own 
wants from hour to hour. The 
child cries for its nurse not always 
out of love, but because it wants 
to be attended to. We must dis- 
criminate between affection and 
exaction: the one is shown by 
self-sacrifice, the opposite of the 
other. 

Tt is merely an extension of the 
same idea to quote the cases where 
human machinery is necessary to a 
man’s undertakings—as an army, a 
ship’s crew, a body of operatives. 
The general is very much attached 
indeed to the men that are to win 
his battles. He needs no deep 
fountain of sociability to give him 
‘adhesiveness’ in such a case. To 
the farmer in harvest-time his 
reapers are very precious, A king 


loves his subjects in the same way. 


There is a kindred but somewhat 
different motive for assembling 
human beings around us—namely, 
the love of producing an impression 
upon them by a display of our own 
powers, It is a great and charac- 
teristic pleasure of our nature to 
exert influence and produce telling 
effects upon our fellows, by order- 
ing them about, pleasing them, 
paining them, terrifying them, or 
drawing out their admiration and 
esteem. The strong delight in the 
company of the weaker, on whom 
they can exercise their might. A 
talker wants to have listeners, a 
jester must have his butt. We 
contract a sort of attachment to 
those that serve our purposes in 
these ways. There may be no great 
tenderness of nature, and yet a 
great deal of sociability thus mani- 
fested. 

We must farther take into the 
account the craving for an assem- 
blage of fellow-beings as appen- 
dages to one’s dignity. To be at- 
tended by a train of followers is a 
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mode of vanity and importance, 
one of the most powerful passions 
of the human mind, To go abroad 
single is to be undistinguished be- 
fore the vulgar eye; so to obtain 
admiration for our good or striking 
qualities, we must be in society. 
A beauty is nothing if not seen ; 
an artist must have a sphére—in 
other words, a public before whom 
to display his productions. 

As already remarked in speaking 
of the delight in children, human 
beings are among the sources of 
our esthetic pleasures, and their 
presence is courted to gratify this 
susceptibility. The love of beaut 
leads us to human society, as well 
as to pictures and statues, gardens 
and landscapes. The adhesive ten- 
dency may be strongly alimented 
from this source, as we see in such 
remarkable instances as the attach- 
ment of Sokrates to Alkibiades, It 
would of course be easy to ascertain 
in each individual case of marked 
sociability whether this were the 
chief cause, 

The foregoing enumeration, in- 
cluding as it does some of our 
strongest emotions, does not ex- 
haust the tributaries of that stream 
of interest flowing in the direction 
of our fellow beings. When the op- 
posite sexes are in the case, the ama- 
tive propensity is to be allowed for. 
The whole of the uses of human 
beings to one another can hardly 
be summed up, and yet every one is 
an ingredient in the propensity we 
are now considering. The phrenolo- 
gists have been therefore especially 
unfortunate in laying this down as 
an ultimate and irresolvable fact of 
our nature, for at least half a dozen 
of their other organs contribute to 
it. Amativeness includes it in the 
relation of the sexes ; philoprogeni- 
tiveness takes in the department of 
the love of children (and also, ac- 
cording to Combe, the attention to 
the old); self-esteem, love of ap- 
probation, benevolence, the beauti- 
ful in art (Ideality), severally add 
their quota to the sources of at- 
tachment and human interest ; not 
even the votary of acquisitiveness 
is able to dispense with human in- 
struments. 

The instance that arrested Gall’s 
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attention and led him to set apart 
the organ, was one that proved too 
much for his purpose. It was re- 
quisite that a proper subject of the 
feeling should show great fondness 
and delight in society, and a dispo- 
sition to contract warm friendships ; 
but the farther quality of constancy 
and fidelity through vicissitudes of 
fortune is not a part of the same 
fact. A mother may be very fond 
of her children witliout realizing 
all the responsibilities of bringing 
human beings into the world ; and 
the amative propensity may be in- 
tense, with great faithlessness to 
the objects of it ; so it is notorious 
that one may have the keenest 
relish for the society of others 
without fulfilling to the letter all 
the professions of friendship made 
in the moments of social delight. 
The organ of conscientiousness, to 
say the least of it, should have 
been referred to in the instance 
supposed as associated with the 
siiasiee disposition, and as being 
in fact the more essential of the 
two, when severely tried fidelity 
was so strong a feature in the case. 
Being an example, so to speak, of 
moral concentrativeness, that organ 
might have been invoked as imme- 
diately adjoining, and probably 
also of good size in the subject of 
Gall’s observation. 

5. Combativeness.—This was one 
of Gall’s original allocations. Ob- 
serving the heads of persons who 
provoked quarrels and disputes, 
and contrasting them with others 
pacifically disposed, he found ‘ that 
those who delighted in quarrels 
had that part of the head imme- 
diately behind and above the ear 
much larger than the others.’ Not 
merely the love of fighting but the 
more general quality of courage 
and intrepidity is indicated by the 
same fulness. ‘It confers, says 
Combe, ‘the instinctive tendency 
to oppose. In its lowest degree of 
activity it leads to simple resist- 
ance ; in a higher degree to active 
aggression, either physical or moral, 
for the purpose of removing ob- 
stacles. Courage is the feeling 
which accompanies the active state 
of the propensity.” Mr. Robert 
Cox has published a minute ana- 
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lysis of the faculty (Pkrenological 
Journal, vol, ix. page 147), and ar- 
rives at the conclusion that when 
stripped of all accidental modifica- 
tions, it is neither more nor less 
than the instinct or tendency to 
oppose—or, as it may be shortly 
expressed, ‘ opposiveness.’ 

That a real characteristic of our 
nature, varying greatly in indi- 
viduals, is brought to view by these 
descriptions, cannot be denied. It 
is moreover likely enough, under 
any view of the brain, that a diffe- 
rence so marked should have a dis- 
tinct cerebral embodiment. In the 
case of well-developed combative- 
ness there is manifestly implied a 
great overflow of active power, in 
the opposite a deficiency ; and we 
cannot avoid referring the distine- 
tion to a difference in the nervous 
centres, it may be of quality, or of 
size, or of both. 

It is, however, a very nice pro- 
blem of analysis to arrive at the 
ultimate constituents of the com- 
bative propensity, as a preliminary 
to fixing on its local habitation in 
the brain. Even Mr. Cox’s resolu- 


tion of it into the love of opposing 


may not lead us to an absolutely 
primitive or undecomposable attri- 
ute of the mind. For after all, 
the most contentious person does 
not oppose at every conceivable 
point: there are certain moments 
and circumstances which he prefers 
for the gratification of his propen- 
sity. He will neither push against 
invincible barriers nor attack in- 
significant objects, ‘Wouldst thou 
demolish a driven leaf, or hunt the 
parched stubble?’ It becomes a 
question to consider whether the 
selection of occasions for letting 
loose the combative disposition 
does not indicate a motive of a still 
deeper,more fundamental,and more 
getieral character than the mere 
fact of opposing, which is certainly 
not universal or unqualified in any 
man or animal whatsoever. 

It is requisite in the first place 
to obtain a good type of the 
quality, or a clear definition of 
what it implies and what it does 
notimply. There are people whose 
conduct towards others is of that 
irritating nature which provokes 
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quarrels, without their either de- 
siring it, or being able to maintain 
their part when challenged, Such 
a case cannot be taken into account. 
We must likewise separate the com- 
bative disposition from mere irasci- 
bility, since it is one thing to fight 
when the ‘blood’s up,’ and another 
to court opposition in perfect sang 
Sroid, The phrenologists include 
the irascible more specifically in the 
succeeding organ, ‘ destructiveness.’ 
Moreover, there are three alterna- 
tive situations, under each of which 
the motive to fight must be dif- 
ferently viewed. The combative 
person may be sure of beating his 
opponent ; he may be sure of being 
himself beaten ; or lastly, he enters 
on an issue that is entirely un- 
certain. On the first supposition 
his conduct might be explained 
either on the principle of ‘ destruc- 
tiveness,—in other words, pure 
malevolence—or on the desire of 
displaying superiority or extorting 
concessions to his own advantage, 
An aggressive army entering a rich 
but ill-defended country can be 
looked upon merely as employing 
its strength to obtain plunder. On 
the other hand, if a combatant has 
either the certainty or the proba- 
bility of being beaten, and yet 
enters the lists, we must give him 
credit for a very pure fighting dis- 
position. 

Combe remarks that combative- 
ness is necessary to all great and 
magnanimous characters. ‘ Even 
in schemes of charity and philan- 
thropy opposition will arise, and 
give employment for the comba- 
tive disposition. This is true 
enough ; but if there be a decided 
motive for maintaining a combat, 
we have no proof that a man’s 
combativeness is a part of his 
nature. The mildest of men will 
take up arms in support of a cause 
dear to them. We cannot with 
certainty attribute combativeness 
to Cromwell or Washington: we 
can attribute it to Alexander the 
Great, because his conquests, taken 
altogether, were without any as- 
signable motive, except his pug- 
nacious disposition. In the analysis 
of his character given by Mr. Grote, 
he is represented to us as a fighting 
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animal, a man hunter, a sportsman 
on the great scale, the ‘champion’ 
of the known world. In him we 
have perhaps the purest specimen 
that history contains. 

Another preliminary remark is 
still called for. Every combatant 
has his own favourite weapons. 
The commander of thirty legions 
does not choose to enter on a verbal 
disputation, unless, as sometimes 
happens, he is strong in that 
weapon as Well, Cromwell took 
up the Edinburgh clergy on their 
own ground of verbal argument, 
but in that he probably delighted 
more than in his sword. The 
natural combativeness of human 
nature consists in the employment 
of each man’s special weapon for 
gaining victory over opponents. It 
is the very same with the lower 
animals. Each finds itself in pos- 
session of an effective machinery— 
teeth, claws, a sharp beak, poisoned 
fangs, an electrical battery. a@ woven 
mesh, a death hug, a battering- 
ram—and is constantly giving vent 
to its activity in putting that 
in motion ; precisely as the boxer, 
fencer, marksman, declaimer, or 
any other human being gifted with 
offensive arms. It is in the pos- 
session of those instruments that 
we must look for the primary germ 
and foremost element of the com- 
bative faculty. But the outward 
tool has to be propelled by an in- 
ward battery. A certain part of 
the brain and nervous system of 
every animal evidently serves as 
the motive power of the active 
mechanism. In such a case as the 
torpedo, where the offensive weapon 
is peculiar, consisting of an elec- 
trical pile, there is a large lobe of 
the brain for supplying nervous 
power to the instrument, as well 
as for directing the time and 
manner of its employment. §o as 
regards the ordinary muscular 
movements of the animal frame. 
Hardly anything, for which the 
evidence is but inferential, can be 
more certain than that action flows 
from an internal source of power, 
discharging itself spontaneously 
previous to, and independent of, 
the application of stimulants ab 
extra. (The proofs of this fact 
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have been given at length in the 
treatise On the Emotions and the 
Will, p. 327.) Different organiza- 
tions differ in the copiousness of 
this spontaneous discharge ; in fact, 
the same individual varies in that 
respect according to circumstances. 
The young excel the old in the 
vivacity and vigour of the natural 
impulses ; in the healthy condition 
of the system they are at their 
maximum, while in disease and 
exhaustion they dwindle, and at 
last entirely fail. The ravenous 
tiger is contrasted with the brows- 
ing sheep in this particular. The 
one has a highly developed mus- 
cular system, prompted by a power- 
ful cerebral battery; in the other 
both parts are to be conceived of 
as inferior in energy. With the 
possession of a tool, therefore, we 
must couple the cerebral stimula- 
tion to wield it in energetic and 
prolonged exercises. A bird, or 
insect of flight has both wings and 
a corresponding nervous centre, 
charged - virtue of the animal's 
nutrition, and discharging itself 
after every period of repose, with- 
out waiting a special object to be 
served by the movement. The 
animal once under way, soon finds 
uses for its power, and learns to 
control it for gratifying its wants; 
but the beginning comes of spon- 
taneous central energy. At the 
outset there is no special drift to 
which those movements tend. The 
animal is not more combative or 
destructive than it is amicable or 
constructive. The beast of prey, 
awakening after slumber full of 
energy and renewed life, darts out 
incontinently, for the first few 
moments intending no harm: it is 
the dawning sense of his wants for 
the day, and his experience of the 
mode of supplying them, that con- 
verts spontaneous vigour into com- 
bativeness, destructiveness, and 
thirst for blood. A similar spon- 
taneity in other animals leads to 
works of pacific construction, as in 
the beaver, the bee, the ant, and 
the nest-building birds; while in 
the herbivora it leads to an on- 
slaught on the surrounding vegeta- 
tion. Combativeness is only one 
direction of the active power of the 
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animal; it presupposes a liberal 
fund of that natural activity, and 
further implies some other mental 
peculiarity, or some external cir- 
cumstances, that impress upon it 
this special direction. Men or 
animals with copious central energy 
are prepared to do with might 
whatever they do; the basis of a 
strong will is laid; the mode or 
character of it depends on the sen- 
sitive and ‘intellectual regions of 
the mind. 

Bearing, then, those considera- 
tions in view, the most probable ac- 
count of the faculty or propensity 
under discussion is as follows. 
Being an essentially energetic mode 
of our activity, it requires a system 
naturally endowed with copious 
spontaneous impulses, There are 
operations that one may perform 
languidly, making up the deficiency 
by time ; a combat with an adver- 
sary in earnest is not one of those. 
An adequate tool, with a powerful 
nervous battery at its back, the 
essential fact in every constitution 
distinguished for action, is indis- 
pensable in a life of warfare; and 
none but beings so endowed volun- 


tarily make choice of that vocation. 
Still, the fund of energy thus sup- 
posed need not, as a matter of 
course, pass into the fighting trade. 
If the likings of the animal are 
philanthropic and pacific, the acti- 
vity will be controlled into corre- 


sponding channels. The physician 
or the nurse may have as much 
natural energy as the soldier that 
supplies the subjects of their 
labours. The characteristic of in- 
tense, incontinent, and continuous 
activity, applied to any branch of 
trade, money-getting, science, or 
philanthropy, is at bottom the 
endowment requisite in successful 
contention and strife ; but the indi- 
vidual in the one case is attracted 
by the ends of production and use- 
fulness, and in the other by a dif- 
ferent sort of end. We must there- 
fore try to define exactly what is 
the peculiar end, pleasure, or sus- 
ceptibility that fighting gratifies, 
and on account of which the instru- 
mentality that serves other purposes 
equally well is turned into this 
channel by preference. 
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Setting aside the cases of war- 
fare carried on for definite ends— 
as wealth, office, territory, &e.—and 
looking exclusively at the instances 
where no ulterior object is in view, 
we must pronounce the love of 
combat to be nothing else than a 
mode of the sentiment of power, 
whose wide ramifications no psycho- 
logist has ever adequately tracked 
out. The satisfaction of prostrat- 
ing a rival is a glut of the sense of 
superior might, brouglit out in a 
way to strike home to the mind. 
The feeling of power essentially 
implies comparison, and no com- 
parison is so effective or startling 
as that between victor and van- 
quished. The chuckle and glee of 
satisfaction at discomfiting an op- 
ponent, no matter by what weapons, 
are understood wherever the human 
race has spread, and are not want- 
ing to the superior animals. From 
the savage exultation over the life- 
less corpse to the half-concealed 
grimace of the polished wit whose 
sarcasm has told against a rival, 
there are many varieties of manner, 
but the emotion is the same. The 
occasion is one that human nature 
cannot resist, until the benevolent 
sympathies and a high cultivation 
have firmly occupied the ground. 
Not that the delights of power ever 
die out, but the mode may change, 
and the gratification be found apart 
from the perils of warfare and the 
sufferings of fellow-beings. 

There are thus two distinct in- 
gredients in the combative propen- 
sity; the superabundance of central 
energy, which may take this direc- 
tion or other directions ; and the 
love of power in its most wide- 
spread guise—successful rivalry. 

his last feeling may exist in the 
bosom of the weak as well as in 
the strong; but as no one is so 
feeble as not to meet occasionally 
a more feeble opponent, the grati- 
fication is never entirely debarred. 
The same generic sentiment shows 
itself in inflicting pain on those 
that are not rivals, nor able to de- 
fend themselves—a_ satisfaction 
still less tinged with humane sym- 
pathy. In public combats, we 
should not leave out the popular 
applause that greets a victor; but 
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that applause itself springs from 
the same source in the human 
mind, modified only by the change 
of position from actor to spectator. 

A person distinguished for com- 
bativeness must have both the in- 
gredients now specified: the ener- 
getic temperament and the keen 
sense of manifested power, with 
little or nothing to mar the enjoy- 
ment of another person’s discom- 
fiture. Supposing, therefore, that 
Gall’s allocation of the propensit 
was tolerably well founded, which 
of the ingredients are we to con- 
sider the principal in the case, so 
as to localize that in the organ 
assigned? Undoubtedly the most 
essential element is the feeling ; for 
if that were absent, the sponta- 
neous energy would flow in other 
channels; but as the feeling is 
universal, although not equal, the 

possession of the active element is 
likely to be followed out into this 
special gratification, perhaps as one 
.of many applications. On this 
supposition, the protuberance be- 
hind and above the ear might be 
taken as an indication of an actively 
disposed mental system ; the more 
so that courage and persistent 
energy in general are ascribed to 
it, qualities that have no necessary 
connexion with the grosser delights 
of power. When Combe says that 
the propensity is necessary even 
for philanthropic schemes, he can- 
not mean the pure pleasure of 
fighting ; for the predominance of 
that peculiar temperament would 
lead one to*enter on a benevolent 
enterprise merely because there 
was scope for pugnacity, and to 
abandon it when there was no 
longer any one to contend with. 

6. Destructiveness—This propen- 
sity is very much of a kindred with 
the foregoing, and presents an op- 
portunity for pursuing the observa- 
tions just made. It was designated 
by Gall the disposition to kill, and 
the locality of it was suggested by 
comparing the skulls of carnivo- 
rous animals with herbivorous, and 
those of murderers with average 
human beings. In the former 
classes there was a fulness over the 
external opening of the ear. 

Mr. Robert Cox, in an elaborate 
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examination of Destructiveness 
(Phren. Journal, vol. ix. p. 402), 
regards the primitive feeling as the 
‘propensity to injure,’ sometimes 
with malice, at other times not. 
He remarks that it is ‘a law of the 
human constitution that, when any 
of our faculties is pained, or dis- 
agreeably active, this propensity 
comes into play; that is to say, 
there is immediately excited in the 
mind of the sufferer an inclination 
to injure, having for its object the 
inflicter of the pain, if one exist, 
but not unfrequently vented, when 
the feeling is uncontrolled by the 
moral sentiments and intellectual 
powers, upon neutral individuals, 
or even inanimate objects.’ We 
have here, in fact, merely another 
name for the wrascible emotion, 
although Combe asserts that me- 
taphysical authors do not treat of 
any power resembling the destruc- 
tive propensity. 

Proceeding as in the case of com- 
bativeness, we must here also 
recognise the element of sponta- 
neous activity directed by a feel- 
ing which, in the present instance, 
is a pleasure or gratification result- 
ing in great part from the infliction 
of pain or injury upon sentient 
beings, but also prompting to de- 
stroy things inanimate. It is true, 
as Mr. Cox observes, that we are 
more especially prone to invoke 
the gratification when under pain 
ourselves ; but it must be grateful 
to us at other times, if it is to serve 
us on those occasions, The opera- 
tion of pain in a fit of irascibility 
is in all probability twofold: in 
the first place, we crave for a sooth- 
ing application of some sort to 
neutralize the sting; and in the 
second place, under pain, the bene- 
volent impulses are for the moment 
quashed, and do not, as in other 
moments, offer any check to the 
infliction of injury. There must 
be in our minds a positive delight 
in causing suffering, provided none 
of our tender or benevolent sym- 
pathies come into play ; and this 
delight must be in a great measure 
resolved into that comprehensive 
sentiment of power already alluded 
to. Any striking effect caused by 
our agency gratifies us intensely ; 
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and few effects are more striking 
than the putting sentient beings to 
pain or destroying their life. Our 
Cosmnaiont sentiments, when well 
developed and _ actively excited, 
may mar the delight or convert it 
into loathing; but let these be 
‘wanting or submerged for the time, 
and the reality of the pleasure of 
malevolence is made unmistakeable. 
The destruction of inanimate things 
reflects upon the agent’s sense of 
power in the same way, especially 
when attended with éclat: a con- 
flagration, a smash, a noise, a 
tumble, a grand subversion of the 
existing order of things, is intensely 

ratifying from earliest childhood. 

he cruelties and wantonness of 
Nero show that both the animate 
and the inanimate come under the 
sweep of the one common craving 
for telling effects in answer to the 
exercise of power. 

Thus both the combative and 
the destructive propensities are 
phases of the delight in manifested 
power; and if we admitted the 
observations of phrenology as esta- 
blishing the existence of a protube- 
rance behind and over the ear in 


connexion with extreme intensity of 
those feelings, we might suppose 
that this comprehensive emotion of 
our nature had a location in that 
part of the brain, or in some part 


producing an eminence there. Or 
we might interpret the case diffe- 
rently. As both feelings imply a 
considerable abundance of the 
spontaneous central energy, we 
might look out in this quarter of 
the head for an indication of that 
energy in unusual measure; and 
there would be no intrinsic impro- 
bability in supposing that great 
natural vigour is apt to be accom- 
panied with the pleasures of exer- 
cising it in the most telling forms, 
unless the more humane sentiments 
so far predominate as to elevate 
the character of its workings. 
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6a. Alimentiveness.—It may well 
be conceded that the appetite for 
food is a distinct and irresolvable 

ropensity of our nature, and there- 
ore on that score a suitable in- 
stance for phrenology to lay hold 
of. The differences between indi- 
viduals in respect of the enjoyment 
of eating and drinking must be 
due in part to the digestive organ 
as we know that the relish for food 
varies with the condition of the’ 
stomach in the same person, But 
mere inequality of digestive power 
will not explain the whole diffe- 
rence. Indifference to the pleasures 
of the table often co-exists with a 
good digestion, and a high epicu- 
rean relish will be found along with 
a feeble stomach. That intense 
love of good eating, rising to a 
passion and serious pursuit, and 
giving birth to fond anticipations 
of each coming feast, may most 
reasonably be ascribed to a cere- 
bral peculiarity, not less so than 
the amative propensity. The phre- 
nologists profess to have established 
the locality of it on the basis of a 
very wide induction. They place 
it in front of the top of the ear, 
adjoining destructiveness. As there 
does not attach to this feeling the 
ambiguity that we have occasion 
to complain of in other members 
of the phrenological classification, 
the case is simply one for prolonged 
observation, which will at last 
settle the question as to locality 
one way or other. 

The organ of the LOVE OF LIFE 
in the abstract is put forward by 
Combe, but not with much confi- 
dence, and need not detain us. It 
would be no light undertaking to 
prove the existence of such a feel- 
Ing as a primitive element of our 
nature, independent of all the 
other feelings, pleasurable and 
painful, that go to form our esti- 
mate of the value of life. 

ALEXANDER Ban. 
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GRYLL GRANGE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HEADLONG HALL’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Over the mountains, 
And over the waves ; 
Under the fountains, 
And under the graves ; 
Under floods that are deepest, 
Which Neptune obey ; 
Over rocks that are steepest, 
Love will find out the way. 


ARRY HEDGEROW had vo- 

lunteered to be Mr. Falconer’s 
Mercury during his absences from 
the Tower, and to convey to him 
letters and any communications 
which the sisters might have to 
make. Riding at a good trot, on 
a horse more distinguished for 
strength than grace, he found the 
shortest days long enough for the 
purpose of going and returning, 
with an ample interval for the re- 
freshment of himself and his horse. 
While discussing beef and ale in 
the servants’ hall, he heard a good 
deal of the family news, and many 
comments on the visitors. From 
these he collected, that there were 
several young gentlemen especially 
remarkable for theirattention tothe 
young lady of the mansion: that 
among them were two who were 
more in her good graces than the 
others : that one of these was the 
young eager who lived in the 
Duke's olly, and who wasevidently 
the favourite: and that the other 
was a young lord, who was the life 
and soul of the company, but who 


Old Song in Pexcy’s Reliques. 


seemed to be very much taken with 
another young lady, who had, at 
the risk of her own life, jumped 
into the water and picked him out, 
when he was nearly being drowned. 
This story had lost nothing in tra- 
velling. Harry, deducing from all 
this the conclusion most favourable 
to his own wishes, determined to 
take some steps for the advance- 
ment of his own love-suit, espe- 
cially as he had obtained some 
allies, who were willing to march 
with him to conquest, like the 
Seven against Thebes. 

The Reverend Doctor Opimian 
had finished his breakfast, and had 
a sat down in his library, when 

e was informed that some young 
men wished to seehim, The Doctor 
was always accessible, and the visi- 
tors were introduced. He recog- 
nised his friend Harry Hedgerow, 
who was accompanied by six others, 
After respectful salutations on their 
a, and benevolent acceptance on 

is, Harry, as the only one pre- 
viously known to the Doctor, be- 
came spokesman for the deputation, 


HARRY HEDGEROW. : 


You see, Sir, you gave me some comfort when I was breaking my 
heart ; and now we are told that the young gentleman at the Folly is 
going to be married. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 

Indeed! you are better informed than I am. 


HARRY HEDGEROW. 

Why, it’s in everybody’s mouth. He passes half his time at Squire 
Gryll’s, and they say it’s all for the sake of the young lady that’s there: 
she that was some days at the Folly ; that I carried in, when she was 
hurt in the great storm. I am sure i hope it be true. For you said, if 
he married, and suitable parties proposed for her sisters, Miss Dorothy 
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might listen to me. I have lived in the hope of that ever since. And 
here are six suitable parties to propose for her six sisters, That is the 
long and the short of it. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

The short of it, at any rate. You speak like a Spartan. You come 
to the point at once. But why do you come to me? I have no control 
over the fair damsels, 

HARRY HEDGEROW. 

Why, no, Sir, but you are the greatest friend of the young gentleman. 

And if you could just say a word for us to him, you see, Sir. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

I see seven notes in the key of A minor, proposing to sound in har- 
mony with the seven notes of the octave above ; but I really do not see 
what I can do in the matter. 

, HARRY HEDGEROW. 

Indeed, Sir, if you eould only ask the young gentleman if he would 
object to our proposing to the young ladies. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 

Why not propose to them yourselves? You seem to be all creditable 
young men, 

HARRY HEDGEROW. 


IT have pocneeeh to Miss Dorothy, you know, and she would not have 
me ; and the rest are afraid. We are all something to do with the land 


and the woods: farmers, and foresters, and nurserymen, and all that. 
And we have all opened our hearts to one another. They don’t pretend 
to look above us; but it seems somehow as if they did, and couldn’t 
help it. They are so like young ladies, They daze us, like. Why, if 


they’d have us, they'd be all in reach of one another. Fancy what a 
family party there’d be at Christmas. We just want a good friend to 
put a good foot foremost for us; and if the young gentleman does marry, 
perhaps they may better themselves by doing likewise. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
And so you seven young friends have each a different favourite 
among the seven sisters ? 
HARRY HEDGEROW. 
Why, that’s the beauty of it. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


The beauty of it? Perhaps it is, I suppose there is an agistor* 
among you. 


HARRY HEDGEROW (after looking - * companions, who all shook their 
ads). 


T am afraid not. Ought there to be? We don’t know what it means, 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


I thought that among so many foresters there might be an agistor, 
But it is not indispensable. Well, if the young gentleman is going to be 
married, he will tell me of it. And when he does tell me, I will tell 
him of you. Have patience, It may all come right. 


* An agistor was a forest officer, who superintended the taking in of strange cattle 
to board and lodge, and accounted for the profit to the sovereign. I have read the 
word, but never heard it. I am inclined to think, that in modern times the duty was 
carried on under another name, or merged in the duties of another office. 


AA2 
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HARRY HEDGEROW. 
Thank ye, Sir. Thank ye, Sir, kindly. 


Which being echoed in chorus 
by the other six, they took their 
departure, much marvelling what 
the Reverend Doctor could mean 
by an agistor. 

‘Upon my word,’ said the Doctor 
‘to himself, ‘a very good-looking, 
respectable set of young men. I 
do not know what the others may 
have to say for themselves. They 
behaved like a Greek chorus. They 
left their share of the dialogue to 
the corypheus. He acquitted him- 
self well, more like a Spartan than 
an Athenian, but none the worse 
for that. Brevity, in this case, is 
better than rhetoric. I really like 
that youth. How his imagination 
bucil on the family party at 
Christmas. When I first saw him, 
he was fancying how the presence 
of Miss Dorothy would gladden 
his father’s heart at that season. 
Now he enlarges the circle, but it 
is still the same predominant idea. 
He has lost his mother. She must 
have been a good woman, and his 
early home must have been a happy 
one. The Christmas hearth would 


not be so uppermost in his thoughts 


if it had been otherwise. ‘This 
speaks well for him and his, I 
myself think much of Christmas 
and all its associations. I always 
dine at home on Christmas day, 
and measure the steps of my chil- 
dren’s heads on the wall, and see 
how much higher each of them has 
risen, since the same time last 
year, in the scale of physical life. 
There are many poetical charms in 
the heraldings of Christmas, The 
haleyon builds its nest on the tran- 
quil sea. “The bird of dawning 
singeth all night long.” I have 
never verified either of these poeti- 
cal facts. I am willing to take 
them for granted. I like the idea 
of the Yule log, the enormous 
block of wood, carefully selected 
long before, and preserved where 
it would be thoroughly dry, which 
burned on the old-fashioned hearth. 


It would not suit the stoves of our 
modern saloons. We could not 
burn it in our kitchens, where a 
small fire, in the midst of a-mass 
of black iron, roasts, and bakes, 
and boils, and steams, and broils, 
and fries, by a complicated appa- 
ratus, which, whatever may be its 
other virtues, leaves no space for 
a Christmas fire. I like the fes- 
toons of holly on the walls and 
windows; the dance under the 
mistletoe; the gigantic sausage; 
the baron of beef; the vast globe 
of plum-pudding, the true image 
of the earth, flattened at the poles; 
the tapping of the old October ; 
the inexhaustible bowl of punch; 
the life and joy of the old hall, 
when the squire and his house- 
hold and his neighbourhood were 
as one. I like the idea of what 
has gone, and I can still enjoy the 
reality of what remains. I have 
no doubt Harry’s father burns 
the Yule log, and taps the old 
October. Perhaps, instead of the 
beef, he produces a fat pig roasted 
whole, like Eumaeus, the divine 
swineherd in the Odyssey. How 
Harry will burn the Yule log if he 
can realize this day-dream of him- 
self and his six friends with the 
seven sisters! I shall make my- 
self acquainted with the position 
and characters of these young 
suitors. To be sure, it is not my 
business, and I ought to recollect 
the words of Cicero: “Est enim 
difficilis cura rerum alienarum: 
quamquam Terentianus ille Chre- 
mes humani nihil a se alienum 
putat.”* I hold with Chremes 
too. Iam not without hope, from 
some symptoms I have lately seen, 
that rumour in the present case is 
in a fair way of being right; and 
if, with the accordance of the young 
gentleman as key-note, these two 
heptachords should harmonize into 
a double octave, I do not see why 
I may not take my part as funda- 
mental bass,’ 


* It is a hard matter to take active concern in the affairs of others ; although the 
Chremes of Terence thinks nothing human alien to himself.—De Oficiis: i. 9. 
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Atexis: Tarantini. 


As men who leave their homes for public games, 
We leave our native element of darkness 


For life’s brief light. 


And who has most of mirth, 


And wine, and love, may, like a satisfied guest, 
Return contented to the night he sprang from. 


| the mean time Mr. Falconer, 
after staying somewhat longer 
than usual at fan had returned 
to the Grange. He found much 
the same party as he had left: but 
he observed, or imagined, that Lord 
Curryfin was much more than pre- 
viously in favour with Miss Gryll 
that she paid him more mar ed 
attention, and watched his conduct 
to Miss Niphet with something 
more than curiosity. 

Amongst the winter evening’s 
amusements were two forms of 


quadrille: the old-fashioned game 
of cards, and the more recently 


fashionable dance. On these occa- 
sions, it was of course a carpet- 
dance. Now dancing had never 
been in Mr. Falconer’s line, and 
though modern dancing, especially 
in quadrilles, is little more than 
walking, still in that ‘little more’ 
there is ample room for grace and 
elegance of motion. Herein Lord 
Curryfin outshone all the other 
young men in the circle. He en- 
deavoured to be as indiscriminating 
as possible in inviting partners: 
but it was plain to curious observa- 
tion, especially if a spice of jealousy 
mingled with the curiosity, that his 
favourite partner was Miss Niphet, 
When they occasionally danced a 
polka, the Reverend Doctor’s my- 
thological theory came out in full 
force. It seemed as if Nature had 
pre-ordained that they should be 
inseparable, and the interior con- 
viction of both, that so it ought to 
be, gave them an accordance of 
movement that seemed to emanate 
from the innermost mind, Some- 


times, too, they danced the Minuet 
de la Cour. Sesing once done it, 
they had been often unanimously 
requested to repeatit. In this they 
had no competitors. Miss Gryll 
confined herself to quadrilles, and 
Mr. Falconer did not even propose 
to walk through one with her. 
When dancing brought into Miss 
Niphet’s cheeks the blush-rose 
bloom, which had more than once 
before so charmed Lord Curryfin, 
it required little penetration to see, 
through his external decorum, the 

assionate admiration with which 

e regarded her. Mr. Falconer re- 
marked it, and looking round to 
Miss Gryll, thought he saw the 
trace of a tear in hereye. It wasa 
questionable glistening: jealousy 
construed it intoatear. But why 
should it be there? Was her mind 
turning to Lord Curryfin? and the 
more readily because of a newly- 
perceived obstacle? Had mortified 
vanity any share in it? No: this 
was beneath Morgana. Then why 
was it there? Was it anything like 
regret that, in respect of the young 
lord, she too had lost her oppor- 
tunity? Was he himself blameless 
in the matter? He had been on 
the point of declaration, and she 
had been apparently on the point 
of acceptance: and instead of fol- 
lowing up his advantage, he had 
been absent longer than usual. 
This was ill; but in the midst of 
the contending forces which seve- 
rally acted on him, how could he 
make it well? So he sate still, tor- 
menting himself. 

In the meantime, Mr. Gryll had 
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got up at a card-table in the outer, consisting of himself, Miss Ilex, the 
which was the smaller, drawing- Reverend Doctor Opimian, and Mr. 
room, a quadrille party of hisown, MacBorrowdale. 


MR. GRYLL. 


This is the only game of cards that ever Ga me, Once it was the 
great evening charm of the whole nation. Now, when cards are played 
at all, it has given place to whist, which in my young days was con- 
sidered a dry, solemn, studious game, played in moody silence, only 
interrupted by an occasional outbreak of dogmatism and ill-humour. 
Quadrille is not so absorbing but that we may talk and laugh over it, 
and yet is quite as interesting as anything of the kind has need to be. 


MISS ILEX, 


I delight in quadrille. I am old enough to remember when, in mixed 
society in the country, it was played every evening by some of the party. 
But Chaque age a ses plaisirs, son esprit, et ses moeurs.* It is one of the 
evils of growing old, that we do not easily habituate ourselves to changes 
of custom. The old, who sit still while the young dance and sing, may 
be permitted to regret the once always accessible cards, which, in their 
—_ young days, delighted the old of that generation: and not the old 
only. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


There are many causes for the diminished attraction of cards in 
evening society. te dinners leave little evening. The old time for 
cards was the interval between tea and supper. Now there is no such 
interval, except here and there in out-of-the-way places, where, perhaps, 

uadrille and supper may still flourish as in the days of Queen Anne. 

othing was more common in country towns and villages, half a century 
ago, than parties meeting in succession at each other’s houses, for 
tea, supper, and quadrille. How popular this game had been you may 
judge from Gay’s ballad, which represents all classes as absorbed in 
quadrille.t en the facility of locomotion dissipates, annihilates 
neighbourhood. People are not now the fixtures they used to be in their 
respective localities, finding their amusements within their own limited 
circle. Half the inhabitants of a country place are here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. Even of those, who are more what they call settled, the 
greater portion is less probably at home than whisking about the world. 
Then again, where cards are played at all, whist is more consentaneous 
to modern solemnity: there is more wiseacre-ism about it: in the same 
manner that this other sort of quadrille, in which people walk to and 
from one another with faces of exemplary gravity, has taken the place of 
the old-fashioned country dance. ‘The merry dance I dearly love’ would 
never suggest the idea of a quadrille, any more than ‘ merry England’ 


* Boileau. 
+ For example : 
When patients lie in piteous case, 
In comes the apothecary, 
And to the Doctor cries, ‘ Alas ! 
Non debes quadrillare’ 
The patient dies without a pill; 
For why? The Doctor’s at quadrille. 


Should France and Spain again grow loud, 
The Muscovite grow louder, 

Britain, to curb her neighbours proud, 
Would want both ball and powder; 

Must want both sword and gun to kill; 

For why? The General’s at quadrille. 
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would call up any image not drawn from ancient ballads and the old 
English drama. 
MR. GRYLL, 

Well, Doctor, I intend to have a ball at Christmas, in which all modes 
* dancing shall have fair play, but country dances shall have their full 
share. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 

I rejoice in the prospect. I shall be glad to see the young dancing as 
if they were young. 

MISS ILEX. 

The variety of this game called tredrille—the Ombre of Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock—is a pleasant game for three. Pope had many opportunities 
of seeing it ne, et he has not described it correctly: and I do not 
know that this has been observed. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
Indeed, I never observed it. I shall be glad to know how it is so. 


MISS ILEX. 

Quadrille is played with forty cards: tredrille usually with thirty : 
sometimes, as in Pope’s Ombre, with twenty-seven. In forty cards, the 
number of trumps is eleven in the black suits, twelve in the red :* in 
thirty, nine in all suits alike.t In twenty-seven, they cannot be more 
than nine in one suit, and eight in the other three. In Pope's Ombre 
spades are trumps, and the number is eleven: the number which they 
would be if the cards were forty. If you follow his description care- 
fully, you will find it to be so. 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 
Why then, we can only say, as a great philosopher said on another 


occasion: The description is sufficient ‘to impose on the degree of atten- 
tion with which poetry is read.’ 


MISS ILEX. 

It is a pity it should be so, Truth to nature is essential to poetry. 
Few may perceive an inaccuracy: but to those who do, it causes a great 
diminution, if not a total destruction, of pleasure in perusal. Shakspeare 
never makes a flower blossom out of season. Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey are true to nature, in this and in all other respects: even in 
their wildest imaginings. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Yet here is a combination, by one of our greatest poets, of flowers 
that never blossom in the same season : 


Bring the rathe primrose, that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansie freakt with jet, 
The glowing violet, 
The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 
To deck the laureat hearse where Lycid lies. 


* Nine cards in the black and ten in the red suits, in addition to the aces of 
spades and clubs, Spadille and Basto, which are trumps in all suits. 

+ Seven cards in each of the four suits in addition to Spadille and Basto. 

t Dueaup Srewanrt, in the Philosophy of the Human Mind, I think; but I 
quote from memory. 
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And at the same time he plucks the berries of the myrtle and the 
ivy. 
- MISS ILEX. 

Very beautiful, if not true to English seasons : but Milton might have 
thought himself justified in making this combination in Arcadia. 
Generally he is strictly accurate, to a degree that is in itself a beauty. 
For instance, in his address to the nightingale : 


Thee, chauntress, oft, the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy even-song, 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry smooth-shaven green. 


The song of the nightingale ceases about the time that the grass is mown. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

The old Greek poetry is always true to nature, and will bear any 
degree of critical analysis. I must say, I take no pleasure in poetry that 
will not. 

MR. MACBORROWDALE. 

No poet is truer to nature than Burns, and no one less so than Moore. 
His imagery is almost always false. Here is a highly-applauded stanza, 
and very taking at first sight : 

The night-dew of heaven, though in silence it weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the sod where he sleeps : 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls. 


But it will not bear analysis. The dew is the cause of the verdure: but 


the tear is not the cause of the memory: the memory is the cause of the 
tear. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
There are inaccuracies more offensive to me than even false imagery. 


Here is one, in a song which I have often heard with displeasure. A 
young man goes up a mountain, and as he goes higher and higher, he 
repeats Lxcelsior : but excelsior is only taller in the comparison of things 
on a common basis, not higher as a detached object in the air. Jack’s 
bean-stalk was excelsior the higher it grew: but Jack himself was no more 
celsus at the top than he had been at the bottom. 


MR. MACBORROWDALE, 


I am afraid, Doctor, if you look for profound knowledge in popular 
poetry, you will often be disappointed. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

I do not look for profound knowledge. But I do expect that poets 
should understand what they talk of. Burns was not a scholar, but he 
was always master of his subject. All the scholarship of the world would 
not have produced Jam O'Shanter : but in the whole of that poem, there 
is not a false image nor a misused word. What do you suppose these 
lines represent ? 

I turning saw, throned on a flowery rise, 
One sitting on a crimson scarf unrolled : 

A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
Brow-bound with burning gold. 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 
I should take it to be a description of the Queen of Bambo. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Yet thus one of our most popular poets describes Cleopatra: and one 
of our most popular artists has illustrated the description by a portrait 
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of a hideous grinning Athiop. Moore led the way to this perversion 
by demonstrating, that the AZgyptian women must have been beautiful, 
because they were ‘the countrywomen of Cleopatra.* Here we have a 
sort of counter-demonstration, that Cleopatra must have been a fright 
because she was the countrywoman of co leanion But Cleopatra was 
a Greek, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes and of a lady of Pontus, The 
Ptolemies were Greeks, and whoever will look at their genealogy, their 
coins, and their medals, will see how carefully they kept their pure 
Greek blood uncontaminated by African intermixture. Think of this 
description and this picture, camel to one who, Dio says—and all anti- 
quity confirms him—was ‘the most superlatively beautiful of women, 
splendid to see, and delightful to hear.’+ For she was eminently accom- 
plished: she spoke many languages with grace and facility. Her mind 
was as wonderful as her personal beauty. There is not a shadow of in- 


tellectual expression in that horrible portrait. 


The conversation at the quadrille 
table was carried on with occasional 
pauses, and intermingled with the 
technicalities of the game. 

Miss Gryll continued to alter- 
nate between joining in the 
quadrille dances and resuming 
her seat by the side of the 
room, where she was the object of 
great attention from some youn 
gentlemen, who were glad to fin 
her unattended by either Lord 
Curryfin or Mr. Scenes, Mr. 
Falconer continued to sit, as if he 
had been fixed to his seat, like 
Theseus. The more he reflected on 
his conduct, in disappearing at that 
critical point of time and staying 
away so long, the more he felt that 
he had been guilty of an unjusti- 
fiable, and perhaps unpardonable, 


offence. He noticed with extreme 
discomposure the swarm of moths, 
as he called them to himself, who 
were fluttering in the light of her 
beauty: he would gladly have put 
them to flight : and this being out 
of the question, he would have been 
content to take his place among 
them ; but he dared not try the ex- 
periment. 

Nevertheless, he would have been 
graciously received. The young 
lady was not cherishing any feeling 
of resentment against him. She 
understood, and made generous 
allowance for, his divided feelings. 
But his irresolution, if he were left 
to himself, was likely to be of long 
duration : and she meditated within 
herself the means of forcing him to 
a conclusion one way or the other. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Aépxeo Tijv vetiviy, dépKeo, Kovpe* 
“Eypéo, 2) o& pbyy wépdtkoc dypa. 
‘Pédoyv avSiwy avacce’ 
‘Pdédov tv xdparg Mupidda. 


ANACREON, 


See, youth, the nymph who charms your eyes; 
Watch, lest you lose the willing prize. 

As queen of flowers the rose you own, 

And her of maids the rose alone. 


WHle light, fire, mirth, and 
music were enlivening the 
party within the close-drawn cur- 
tains, without were moonless night 
and thickly-falling snow; and the 
morning opened on one vast ex- 


pee of white, mantling alike the 
awns and the trees, and weighing 
down the wide-spreading branches. 
Lord pe determined not to 
be baulked of his skating, sallied 
forth immediately after breakfast, 


* De Pauw, the great depreciator of everything Egyptian, has, on the authority 
of a passage in Aelian, presumed to affix to the countrywomen of Cleopatra the stigma 
of complete and unredeemed ugliness.—Moore’s Epicurean, fifth note. 


+ IlepixadXeorarn yuvanor 
ovoa,—Dio, xlii, 34. ; 


Aapmpa te idtiv cai axkoveSijva 
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collected a body of labourers, and 
swept clear an ample surface of 
ice, a path to it from the house, 
and a promenade on the bank. 
Here he and Miss Niphet amused 
themselves in the afternoon, in 
company with a small number of 
the party, and in the presence of 
about the usual number of spec- 
tators. Mr. Falconer was there, and 
contented himself with looking on. 
Lord Curryfin proposed a reel, 
Miss Niphet acquiesced, but it was 
long before they found a third. 
At length one young gentleman, of 
the plump and rotund order, volun- 
teered to supply the deficiency, and 
was soon deposited on the ice, 
where his partners in the ice-dance 
would have tumbled over him if 
they had not anticipated the result 
and given him a wide berth. One 
or two others followed, exhibiting 
several varieties in the art of fallin 
ungracefully. At last the lord a 
the lady skated away on as large a 
circuit as the cleared ice permitted, 
and as they went he said to her, 
‘If you were the prize of skating, 
as Atalanta was of running, I should 


have good hope to carrry you off 
against all competitors but your- 


self.’ 

She answered, ‘Do not disturb 
my thoughts, or I shall slip.’ 

He said no more, but the words 
left their re They gave 
him as much encouragement as, 
under their peculiar circumstances, 
he could dare to wish for, or she 
could venture to intimate. 
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Mr. Falconer admired their 
‘poetry of motion’ as much as all 
others had done. It suggested a 
remark which he would have liked 
to address to Miss Gryll, but he 
looked round for her in vain. He 
returned to the house in the hope 
that he might find her alone, and 
take the opportunity of making 
his peace. 

e found her alone, but it seemed 
that he had no peace to make. 
She received him with a smile, and 
held out her hand to him, which 
he grasped fervently. He fancied 
that it trembled, but her features 
were composed. He then sate down 
at the table, on which the old edi- 
tion of Bojardo was lying open as 
before. He said, ‘You have not 
been down to the lake to see that 
wonderful skating.’ She answered, 
‘I have seen it every day but 
this. The snow deters me to- 
day. But it is wonderful. Grace 
and skill can scarcely go beyond 
it.’ 

He wanted to apologize for the 
mode and duration of his depar- 
ture and absence, but did not know 
how to begin. She gave him the 
occasion. She said, ‘You have 
been longer absent than usual— 
from our rehearsals. But we are 
all tolerably perfect in our parts. 
But your absence was remarked— 
by some of the party. You seemed 
to be especially missed by Lord 
Curryfin. He asked the Reverend 
Doctor every morning if he thought 
you would return that day.’ 


ALGERNON, 


And what said the Doctor? 


MORGANA, 
He usually said, ‘I hope so.’ But one morning he said something 


more specific. 


What was it? 


ALGERNON. 


MORGANA. 
I do not know that I ought to tell you. 


ALGERNON, 


Oh, pray do. 


MORGANA, 
He said, ‘The chances are against it.’ ‘What are the odds?’ said 


Lord Curryiin. 


‘Seven to one,’ said the Doctor. 


‘It ought not to be 


so, said Lord Curryfin, ‘for here is a whole Greek chorus against seven 
vestals,’ The Doctor: said, ‘I do not estimate the chances by the mere 


balance of numbers.’ 
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ALGERNON, 
He might have said more as to the balance of numbers. 


MORGANA. 
He might have said more, that the seven outweighed the one. 


ALGERNON. 
He could not have said that. 


MORGANA. 
It would be much for the one to say that the balance was even. 


ALGERNON, 


But how if the absentee himself had been weighed against another in 
that one’s own balance ? 


MORGANA, 
One to one promises at least more even weight, 
ALGERNON, 
I would not have it so. Pray, forgive me, 
MORGANA, 
Forgive you? For what} 
ALGERNON, 
I wish to say, and I do not well know how, without seeming to 


assume what I have no right to assume, and then I must have double 
cause to ask your forgiveness, 


MORGANA. 
Shall I imagine what you wish to say, and say it for you ? 


ALGERNON, 


You would relieve me infinitely, if you imagine justly. 
MORGANA. 
You may begin by saying with Achilles, 


My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirred ; 
And I myself see not the bottom of it.* 


ALGERNON, 
I think I do see it more clearly. 


MORGANA. 

You may next say,I live an enchanted life. I have been in danger 
of breaking the spell ; it has once more bound me with sevenfold force ; 
I was in danger of yielding to another attraction ; I went a step too far 
in all but declaring it ; I do not know how to make a decent retreat. 

ALGERNON. 

Oh! no, no; nothing like that, 

MORGANA, 


‘Then there is a third thing you may say; but before I say that for 
you, you must promise to make no reply, not even a monosyllable ; and 
not to revert to the subject for four times seven days. You hesitate. 


ALGERNON, 
It seems as if my fate were trembling in the balance. 


MORGANA. 
You must give me the promise I have asked for. 


* Troilus and Cressida, act iii. scene 3. 
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ALGERNON. 
I do give it. 
MORGANA, 
Repeat it then, word for word. 
ALGERNON. 


To listen to you in silence ; not to say a syllable in reply ; not to 
return to the subject for four times seven days. 


MORGANA, 


Then you may say, I have fallen in love ; very irrationally—(he was 
about to exclaim, but she placed her finger on her lips)—very irrationally ; 
but I cannot help it. oo I must yield to my destiny. I will try to 
free myself from all obstacles; I will, if I can, offer my hand where I 
have given my heart. And this I will do, if I ever do, at the end of 
four times seven days: if not then, never. 


She placed her finger on her cated passage. It was a part of 
lips again, and immediately left the continuation of Orlando's 
the room; having first pointed adventure in the enchanted 
to a passage in the open pages garden, when himself pursued and 
of Orlando Innamorato, She was scourged by La Penitenza, he was 
gone before he was aware that pursuing the Fata Morgana over 
she was going; but he turned rugged rocks and through briary 
to the book, and read the indi- thickets. 

Cosi diceva. Con molta roina 

Sempre seguia Morgana il cavalliero : 
Fiacca ogni bronco ed ogni mala spina, 
Lasciando dietro a se largo il sentiero : 
Ed a la Fata molto s’ avicina 

E gia d’averla presa é il suo pensiero: 
Ma quel pensiero é ben fallace e vano, 
Pero che presa anchor scappa di mano. 
O quante volte gli dette di piglio, 
Hora ne’ panni ed hor nella persona : 
Ma il vestimento, ch’ @ bianco e vermiglio, 
Ne la speranza presto l’abbandona : 
Pur una fiata rivoltando il ciglio, 
Come Dio volse e la ventura bona, 
Volgendo il viso quella Fata al Conte 
Ei ben la prese al zuffo ne la fronte. 


Allor cangiosse il tempo, e l’aria scura 
Divenne chiara, e il ciel tutto sereno, 
E l’aspro monte si fece pianura ; 
E dove prima fu di spine pieno, 
Se coperse de fiori e de verdura : 
E’! flagellar dell’ altra venne meno: 
La qual, con miglior viso.che non suole, 
Verso del Conte usava tal parole. 


Attenti, cavalliero, a quella chioma. . . . .* 


* Bosarvo, Orlando Innamorato, |, ii. c.9. Ed. di Vinegia. 1544. 

So spake Repentance. With the speed of fire 

Orlando followed where the enchantress fled, 

Rending and scattering tree and bush and briar, 

And leaving wide the vestige of his tread. 

Nearer he drew, with feet that could not tire, 

And strong in hope to seize her as she sped. 

How vain the hope! Her form he seemed to clasp, 

But soon as seized, she vanished from his grasp. 
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‘She must have anticipated my book at this passage, and has left 
coming,’ said the young gentleman it to say to me for her—choose be- 
to himself, ‘She had opened the tween love and repentance. Four 


How many times he laid his eager hand 
‘On her bright form, or on her vesture fair ; 
But her white robes, and their vermilion band, 
Deceived his touch, and passed away like air. 
But once, as with a half-turned glance she scanned 
Her foe—Heaven’s will and happy chance were there— 
No breath for pausing might the time allow— 
He seized the golden forelock of her brow. 


Then passed the gloom and tempest from the sky ; 
The air at once grew calm and all serene ; 
And where rude thorns had clothed the mountain high, 
Was spread a plain, all flowers and vernal green. 
Repentance ceased her scourge. Still standing nigh, 
With placid looks, in her but rarely seen, 
She said : ‘ Beware how yet the prize you lose; 
The key of fortune few can wisely use.’ 


In the last stanza of the preceding translation, the seventh line is the essence of 
the stanza immediately following; the eighth is from a passage several stanzas forward, 
after Orlando has obtained the key, which was the object of his search : 


Che mal se trova alcun sotto la Luna, 
Ch’ adopri ben la chiave de Fortuna. 


The first two books of Bojardo’s poem were published in 1486. The first complete 
edition was published in 1495. 


The Venetian edition of 1544, from which I have cited this passage, and the pre- 
ceding one in Chapter XX., is the fifteenth and last complete Italian edition. The 
original work was superseded by the Rifacciamenti of Berni and Domenichi. 
Mr. Panizzi has rendered a great service to literature in reprinting the original. He 


collated all accessible editions. Verwm opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum. 
He took for his standard, as I think, unfortunately, the Milanese edition of 1539. 
With all the care he bestowed on his task, he overlooked one fearful perversion in the 
concluding stanza, which in all editions but the Milanese reads thus : 


Mentre ch’io canto, ahimé Dio redentore, 
Veggio I’Italia tutta a fiamma e a foco, 
Per questi Galli, che con gran furore 
Vengon per disertar non so che loco. 
Perd vi lascio in questo vano amore 
Di Fiordespina ardente a poco a poco : 
Un’ altra fiata, se mi fia concesso, 
Racconterovi il tutto per espresso. 


Even while I sing, ah me, redeeming Heaven ! 

I see all Italy in fire and flame, 

Raised by these Gauls, who, by great fury driven, 
Come with destruction for their end and aim. 
The maiden’s heart, by vainest passion riven, 

Not now the rudely-broken song may claim ; 
Some future day, if Fate auspicious prove, 

Shall end the tale of Fiordespina’s love. 


The Milanese edition of 1539 was a reprint of that of 1513, in which year the 
French, under Louis XII., had reconquered Milan. The Milanese editions read valore 
for furore. 

It was no doubt in deference to the conquerors that the printer of 1513 made this 
substitution ; but it utterly perverts the whole force of the passage. The French, 
under Charles VIII., invaded Italy in September, 1494, and the horror with which 
their devastations inspired Bojardo not only stopped the progress of his poem, but 
brought his life prematurely to a close. He died in December, 1494. The alteration 
of this single word changes almost into a compliment an expression of cordial 
detestation. 
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times seven days! This is to en- 
sure calm for the Christmas holi- 
days. The term will pass over 
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twelfth night. The lovers of old 
romance were subjected to a pro- 
bation of seven years :— 


Seven long years I served thee, fair one, 
Seven long years my fee was scorn. 


But here, perhaps, the case is 
reversed. She may have feared a 
probation of seven years for her- 
self ; and not without reason. And 
what have I to expect if I let the 
four times seven days pe by ? 
Why, then, I can read in her looks 
—and they are interpreted in the 
verses before me—I am assigned to 
repentance, without the hope of a 
third opportunity. She is_ not 
without a leaning towards Lord 
Curryfin, She thinks he is pass- 
ing from her, and on the twenty- 
ninth day, or ee in the mean- 
time, she will try to regain him. 
Of course she will succe What 


rivalry could stand against her? 


If her power over him is lessened, 
it is that she has not chosen to 
exert it. She has but to will it, 
and he is again her slave. Twenty- 
eight days! twenty-eight days of 
doubt and distraction.’ And start- 
ing up, he walked out into the 
— not choosing the swept path, 

ut wading knee-deep in snow 
where it lay thickest in the glades. 
He was recalled to himself by sink- 
ing up to his shoulders in a hollow. 
He emerged with some difficulty, 
and retraced his steps to the house, 
thinking that, even in the midst of 
love’s most. dire perplexities, dry 
clothes and a good fire are better 
than a hole in the snow. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Mvnorijpec 0 dpadijcay ava piyapa oxwevra. 


Homervs in Odyssed. 


The youthful suitors, playing each his part, 
Stirred pleasing tumult in each fair one’s heart. 


ARRY HEDGEROW had found 
means, on several occasions of 
delivering farm and forest produce 
at the Tower, to introduce his six 
friends to the sisters, giving all the 
young men in turn to understand 
that they must not think of Miss 
Dorothy ; an injunction which, in 
the ordinary perverse course of 
events, might have led them all to 
think of no one else, and produced 
a complication very disagreeable 
for their introducer. It was not 
so, however. ‘The beauty of it, 
as Harry said to the Reverend 
Doctor, * was that each had found 
a distinct favourite among the 
seven vestals.’ They had not, how- 
ever, gone beyond giving pretty in- 
telligible hints, They had not 
decidedly ventured to declare or 
propose. They left it to Harry to 
prosecute his suit to Miss Dorothy, 
yurposing to step in on the rear of 
his success. ey had severally 
the satisfaction of being assured by 
various handsome young gipsies, 


Adapted—not translated. 


whose hands they had crossed with 
lucky shillings, that each of them 
was in love with a fair young 
woman, who was quite as much in 
love with him, and whom he would 
certainly marry before twelve 
months were over. And they went 
on their way rejoicing. 

Now Harry was indefatigable in 
his suit, which he had unbounded 
eee to plead; for Dorothy al- 
ways listened to him complacently, 
though without departing from the 
answer she had originally given, 
that she and her sisters would not 
part with each other and their 
young master. 

The sisters had not attached 
much importance to Mr. Falconer’s 
absences ; for on every occasion of 
his return, the predominant feeling 
he had seemed to express was that 
of extreme delight at being once 
more at home, 

One day, while Mr. Falconer was 
at the Grange, receiving admoni- 
tion from Orlando Innamorato, 
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Harry, having the pleasure to find 
Dorothy alone, pressed his suit as 
usual, was listened to as usual, and 
seemed likely to terminate without 
being more advanced than usual, 
excepting in so far as they both 
found a progressive pleasure, she 


Harry and Dorothy. 
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in listening, and he in being 
listened to. There was to botha 
growing charm in thus ‘ dallyin 
with the innocence of love,’ an 
though she always said No with 
her lips, he began to read Yes in 
her eyes. 


HARRY. 


Well, but Miss Dorothy, though you and your sisters will not leave 
your young master, suppose somebody should take him away from you, 
what would you say then? 


DOROTHY. 
What do you mean, Master Harry? 
HARRY, 
Why, suppose he should get married, Miss Dorothy ? 


DOROTHY. 
Married ! 
HARRY. 
How should you like to see a fine lady in the Tower, looking at you 
as much as to say, This is mine? 
+ DOROTHY. 
I will tell you very candidly, I should not like it at all, But what 
makes you think of such a thing? 
HARRY. 
You know where he is now ? 


DOROTHY. 
At Squire Gryll’s, rehearsing a play for Christmas, 


HARRY. 
And Squire Gryll’s niece is a great beauty, and a great fortune. 
DOROTHY. 
Squire Gryll’s niece was here, and my sisters and myself saw a great 
deal of her. She is a very nice young lady; but he has seen great 
beauties and great fortunes before ; he has always been indifferent to the 


beauties, and he does not care about fortune. JI am sure he would not 
like to change his mode of life, 


HARRY. 
Ah, Miss Dorothy! you don’t know what it is to fall in love, It 
tears a man up by the roots, like a gale of wind. 
DOROTHY. 
Is that your case, Master Harry ? 
HARRY, 


Indeed it is, Miss Dorothy. If you didn’t speak kindly to me, I do 
not know what would become of me. But you always speak kindly to 
me, though you wont have me. 


DOROTHY. 

I never said wont, Master Harry. 

HARRY. 

No; but you always say can’t, and that’s the same as wont, so long 

as you don’t, 
DOROTHY. 

You are a very good young man, Master Harry. Everybody speaks 

well of you. - And on really pleased to think you are so partial to me. 
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And if my young master and my sisters were married, and I were dis- 
posed to follow their example, I will tell you very truly, you are the only 
person I should think of, Master Harry. 


Master Harry attempted to 
speak, but he felt choked in 
the attempt at utterance; and 
in default of words, he threw 
himself on his knees before 
his beloved, and clasped his 
hands together with a look of 
passionate imploring, which was 
rewarded by a benevolent smile. 
And they did not change their 
attitude till the entrance of 
one of the sisters startled 


them from their sympathetic re- 
verie. 

Harry having thus made a suc- 
cessful impression on one of the 
Theban gates, encouraged his six 
allies to carry on the siege of the 
others ; for which they had ample 
opportunity, as the absences of the 
young gentleman became longer, 
and the rumours of an attachment 
between him and Miss Gryll ob- 
tained more ready belief. 


CHAPTER XXVLI. 
Od xp?) Kaxoiot Supoy imirpivray" 
TlooxéWopev yap ovdiv, acdpevot, 
Q Baryi* pdppaxoy 0 dporoy 
Olvoy ivecapévorg peSiosa. 


ALOCAEUS. 


Bacchis ! ’tis vain to brood on care, 
Since grief no remedy supplies ; 

Be ours the sparkling bowl to share, 
And drown our sorrows as they rise. 


R. FALCONER saw no more 

of Miss Gryll till the party 
assembled in the drawing-rooms, 
She necessarily took the arm of 
Lord Curryfin for dinner, and it 
fell to the lot of Mr. Falconer to 
offer his to Miss Niphet, so that 
they sate at remote ends of the 
table, each wishing himself in the 
other’s place; but Lord Curryfin 
paid all possible attention to his 
fair neighbour. Mr. Falconer could 
see that Miss Gryll’s conversation 
with Lord Curryfin was very ani- 
mated and joyous: too merry, 
perhaps, for love: but cordial to a 
degree that alarmed him. It was, 
however, clear by the general mirth 
at the head of the table, that no- 
thing very confidential or senti- 
mental was passing. Still, a young 
lady who had placed the destiny of 
her life on a point of brief sus- 
pense ought not to be so merry as 
Miss Gryll evidently was. He said 


little to Miss Niphet ; and she, with 
her habit of originating nothing, 
sate in her normal state of statue- 
like placidity, listening to the con- 
versation near her. She was on 
the left hand of Mr. Gryll. Miss 
Ilex was on his right, and on her 
right was the Reverend Doctor 
Opimian. These three kept up an 
animated dialogue. Mr. MacBor- 
rowdale was in the middle of the 
table, and amused his two imme- 
diate fair neighbours with remarks 
appertaining to the matter imme- 
diately before them, the prepara- 
tion and arrangement of a good 
dinner: remarks that would have 
done honour to Francatelli. 

After a while, Mr. Falconer be- 
thought him that he would try to 
draw out Miss Niphet’s opinion on 
the subject nearest his heart. He 
said to her: ‘They are very merry 
at the head of the table.’ 


MISS NIPHET. 


I suppose Lord Curryfin is in the vein for amusing his company, and 
he generally succeeds in his social purposes, 


MR. FALCONER, : 
You lay stress on social, as if you thought him not successful in all 


his purposes. 
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MISS NIPHET, 
Not in all his inventions, for example. But in the promotion of 
social enjoyment he has few equals. Of course, it must be in congenial 
society. There is a power of being pleased, as well as a power of pleasing. 


With Miss Gryll and Lord Curryfin, both meet in both. No wonder 
that they amuse those around them. 


MR. FALCONER. 
In whom there must also be a power of being pleased. 


MISS NIPHET. 
Most of the guests here have it. Ifthey had not they would scarcely 
be here. I have seen some dismal persons, any one of whom would be a 
kill-joy to a whole company. There are none"such in this party. I 
have also seen a whole company all willing to be pleased, but all mute 
from not knowing what to say to each other: not knowing how to begin. 


Lord Curryfin would be a blessing to such a party. He would be the 
steel to their flint. 


MR, FALCONER. 
Have you known him long ? 


MISS NIPHET. 
Only since I met him here. 


MR. FALCONER. 
Have you heard that he is a suitor to Miss Gryll? 

MISS NIPHET. 
I have heard so. 

MR. FALCONER. 
Should you include the probability of his being accepted in your 
estimate of his social successes ? 
MISS NIPHET. 


Love affairs are under influences too capricious for the calculation of 
probabilities, 


MR, FALCONER, 


be I should be very glad to hear your opinion. You know them both 
so well. 


MISS NIPHET. 

I am disposed to indulge you, because I think it is not mere curiosity 
that makes you ask the question. Otherwise I should not be inclined 
to answer it. I do not think he will ever be the affianced lover of 
Morgana. Perhaps he might have been if he had persevered as he began. 
But he has been used to smiling audiences. He did not find the exact 


reciprocity he looked for. He fancied that it was, or would be, for 
another. I believe he was right. 


MR, FALCONER. 
Yet you think he might have succeeded if he had persevered. 


MISS NIPHET. 


I can scarcely think otherwise, seeing how much he has to recommend 
him. 


MR, FALCONER, 
But he has not withdrawn. 


MISS NIPHET, 


No, and will not. But she is too high-minded to hold him to a pro- 


posal not followed up as it commenced ; even if she had not turned her 
thoughts elsewhere. 
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MR. FALCONER, 
Do you not think she could recal him to his first ardour if she exerted 


all her fascinations for the purpose ? 


MISS NIPHET, 


It may be so. 
T do not think she would succeed. 


Mr. Falconer did not feel sure 
that she would not try: hethought 
he saw symptoms of her already 
doing so. In his opinion Morgana 
was, and must be, irresistible. 
But as he had thought his fair 
neighbour somewhat interested in 
the subject, he wondered at 


I do not think she will try. (She added, to herself :) 


the apparent impassiveness with 
which she replied to his ques- 
tions. 

In the meantime he found, as he 
had often done before, that the 
more his mind was troubled, the 
more Madeira he could drink with- 
out disordering his head. 


KINGSLEYS 
(THERE is probably no living 


writer who has so much influ- 
ence as Mr. Kingsley over the feel- 
ings and opinions of an average 
English reader. This we consider 
very high, but by no means un- 
—, praise. The man who 

eserves it must have great powers 
and high qualities, but not the 
greatest or the highest. The cold 
judicial serenity of a first-rate in- 
tellect is almost always more or 
less repulsive to ordinary minds. 
A great original thinker may, and 
in England at the present time pro- 
bably will, be sincerely devoted to 
the principles of the popular creed, 
but he is likely to be often wanting 
in reverence for its symbols. He 
cannot always bring himself to 
echo the war-cries and watchwords 
of those around him. He cannot 
help sometimes dethroning popular 
idols and exposing popular preju- 
dices, Admired and appreciated 
he will usually be, but his admirers 
will be far more numerous than his 
disciples. 

The fact is, that we English 
are fighting a hard battle against 
heavy odds, for principles which 
we know and feel must triumph 
in the end, yet which we see every- 
where trampled down for the pre- 
sent. A far-sighted philosopher 
may sympathise with our strong 
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faith, but scarcely with our keen 
anxiety. The man who leads us 
must be one of ourselves. He 
must stand as we do in the dust 
and smoke of the battle ; before us, 
but not far before us; above our 
level perhaps, but as one posted on 
an éminence, not soaring in the air. 
He must, in short, be an able, elo- 
quent, high-spirited, combative 

nglish gentleman, full of true 
principles and fierce prejudices, 
and ready to fight to the last in 
what he will probably call God’s 
cause against the Devil, thereby 
meaning England’s cause against 
her enemies, We are prejudiced 
enough to think this a very noble 
character. We trust we know how 
to venerate the benefactors of man- 
kind ; and we are proud and thank- 
ful that so many of them have been 
found among our own countrymen. 
But it is to those great Englishmen 
who have identified themselves 
heart and soul with the cause of 
England—perhaps we might say 
with the passions and prejudices 
of England—that our hearts warm 
at a moment like the present. It 
is Raleigh, Cromwell, Chatham, 
Pitt, Nelson, Wellington, whom we 
strive to imitate, and of whose 
honoured memory we trust we 
shall be found worthy in the day 
of trial, They were men whom 
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any Englishman may be proud to 
follow, and among their followers 
Mr. Kingsley occupies a high and 
fairly-won place. 

Mr. Kingsley’s powerful influence 
is, in our opinion, chiefly due to 
the singular felicity with which his 
mind combines the highest degree 
of zeal consistent with clear judg- 
ment, and the highest degree of 
judgment consistent with ardent 
zeal. There is scarcely any public 
writer who sympathises so heartily 
with his party, yet of whom his 
party has so much reason to be 
proud. A little more heat and he 
would be a rash, injudicious advo- 
cate; a little more light and he 
could scarcely be an advocate at all. 
He is not a comprehensive thinker 
or an accurate reasoner, but no man 
has a clearer perception of those 
truths with which his nature sym- 
pathises. He is a partisan and not 
a philosopher, but his partisanship 
is of the most intelligent and inde- 
pendent kind. It consists in laying 
fast hold of a great moral principle, 
whose nature he thoroughly under- 
stands and whose truth he fer- 
vently believes, and making it the 
root of all his speculations and 
opinions upon human affairs. There 
may be other equally important 
principles of which he does not 
think or for which he does not care, 
and to that extent his theories will 
of course be defective. But the 
result is, that though sometimes 
narrow he is never false or cold; 
and that even when he grasps but 
a fragment of the truth, that frag- 
ment has a symmetry and vitality 
in itself which makes it valuable 
as far as it goes, 

This combination of zeal with 
thought is about as rare in a 
public writer as the combination 
of strategy with tactics in a military 
commander. We have plenty of 
sturdy workers and not a few clever 
theorists, but the worker is gene- 
rally absorbed in his work, and the 
theorist is apt not to believe in his 
theory. We have many men like 
Clarkson, thoroughly devoted to a 
single great social improvement, 
yet slaves in every other respect to 
the narrowest and silliest preju- 
dices, We have some men lke 
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Disraeli, content to display their 
ingenuity by putting together a 
plausible structure of words for 
which neither its author nor any 
one else cares a straw. But the 
man who gives his whole mind to 
compose a consistent theory of life, 
and his whole heart to maintain 
and enforce it, is almost as valuable, 
or almost as formidable, as the man 
who can both plan a campaign and 
lead troops under fire. 

Mr. Kingsley’s favourite prin- 
ciple, like all true and noble prin- 
ciples, is most clearly comprehended 
by referring to the opposite error. 
It is the negation of what he him- 
self calls Manicheanism, by which 
he means the belief that the na- 
tural creation is thoroughly and 
essentially evil. In this maxim he 
finds the root of all the miseries 
which priestcraft and supersti- 
tion have inflicted upon Christen- 
dom. It leads directly, not merely 
to the conclusion that revealed 
religion condemns the enjoyment 
of natural pleasures, the exercise 
of natural reason, the indulgence 
of natural affection, but to the far 
worse and more fatal conclusion, 
that revealed religion has set up a 
standard of right and wrong wholly 
independent of, and sometimes in- 
consistent with, the dictates of 
natural conscience. Revelation is 
thus made to substitute a code for 
an instinct ; and the Christian, in- 
stead of a human being with strong 
and peculiar motives for acting 
rightly, becomes an insensible 
automaton, put in action by a sys- 
tem of arbitrary rules. 

To what depths of besotted de- 
gradation a race ®f beings calling 
themselves Christian men have 
been brought by this principle, 
may be learnt from the miserable 
annals of the Eastern churches. In 
Europe human life has generally 
been governed by the rules of 
human morality. But Manichean- 
ism, though it never became a 
general principle of action, was 
carefully cherished and kept alive 
by the Church of Rome.  Self- 
abnegation and _ self-mortification 
were not required from the igno- 
rant laity, but the ignorant laity 
were taught to look up to them as 
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the highest effort of Christian vir- 
tue. ‘The true Byzantine breed of 
cruel, cunning, cowardly, crazy 
saints was not very numerous ; but 
they were scrupulously preserved 
and venerated, and a long list of 

ublic crimes and miseries shows 

ow much influence they had when- 
ever the cause of the Church was 
thought to be involved. 

The Reformation commenced a 
change for the better, but it has 
proceeded with wonderful slowness 
and reluctance. To this day it is 
clear, from the tone of some of our 
religious publications, that there is 
a large class of English Protestants 
whose right and wrong is not 
always the right and wrong of com- 
mon life, and who act in many im- 
portant matters upon an arbitrary 
rule which has no connexion with 
any human feeling. Who does not 
know the language in which such 
men write? They leave reasoning 
and proving to worldlings—they 
belong to the ‘ people called Chris- 
tians’-—their guide is the written 
Word of God ; and then comes the 
mistranslated, misquoted, misin- 
terpreted text, which is to close 
every Christian’s eyes to common 
sense and common justice. There 
have been painful instances of this 
kind among ourselves, but by far 
the most shocking are to be found 
among some of our foreign kindred. 
Probably no friar in the Dark Ages, 
when preaching a massacre of here- 
tics, ever perverted the authority 
of revelation more atrociously than 
some of the American clergy in 
their apologies for negro slavery. 

But all this is not the worst. 
The weakness of Manicheanism has 
been quite as dangerous to Chris- 
tianity as its strength. It began 
by making revelation a tyrant over 
conscience, and it ended by mak- 
ing conscience a rebel against reve- 
lation. As civilisation advanced, 
there arose a sect of narrow-minded 
but sincere unbelievers, who 
adopted the sacerdotal theory of 
Christianity and drew their own 
conclusions from it. You tell us, 
they boldly said, that your religion 
has nothing to do with natural 
feeling and conscience ; and our in- 
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ference is that your religion does 
not proceed from the God of nature. 
The careless rashness with which 
these men adopted their premises 
showed that they were utterly un- 
worthy to be called philosophers, 
but as against their priestly anta- 
gonists their reasoning was unan- 
swerable and unanswered. It was 
feared at one time that Latin 
Christianity would be extinguished, 
like the mythology of the classical 
races, by the general neglect and 
contempt of its votaries; and it 
would be too sanguine to assert 
that revealed religion has ever re- 
covered the wounds which were 
then inflicted upon it. 

Mr. Kingsley, as a devout and 
orthodox Churchman and a fervent 
lover and adorer of Nature, holds 
Manichean Christianity and anti- 
Manichean infidelity in equal ab- 
horrence. He maintains that Na- 
ture is compounded of two distinct 
elements, good and evil; good 
created by God, and evil infused 
by the spiritual enemies of man- 
kind. He holds that revelation 
was given us by God, to counter- 
balance the injury thus inflicted by 
His adversaries. And he therefore 
concludes that natural good and 
revealed truth compose one great 
system, and that each is imperfect 
except in combination with the 
other. This principle he works out, 
not always perhaps with strict 
logical accuracy, but with a keen- 
ness of intuition and a force of ex- 
pression which generally leave little 
to be desired. He is not satisfied 
with asserting the sanctity of the 
conscience and the affections. He 
proclaims that rational recreation 
and enjoyment is a duty, that Pro- 
vidence has made it necessary to 
our moral and physical health, that 
without moral and physical health 
no man can do his appointed work, 
and that the Christian who wilfully 
neglects the means of doing his 
appointed work is guilty of a sin. 

There is one particular branch of 
this theory which Mr. Kingsley has 
maintained with so much zeal and 
vivacity, that it is generally re- 
garded as his own peculiar dis- 
covery. We mean, of course, that 
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doctrine respecting the duty and 
necessity of bodily training which 
is known by the witty nickname of 
Muscular Christianity. Few opi- 
nions have ever been more ruth- 
lessly misrepresented. It has been 
condemned as a mere phase of the 
vulgar idolatry of brute strength 
and power. It has been ridiculed 
as mere boyish admiration for phy- 
sical prowess, and boyish contempt 
for its absence. Nothing, we ac- 
knowledge, could be more absurd 
than the public expression of such 
feelings. But how any rational 
man can sincerely believe that such 
are the feelings expressed by Mr. 
Kingsley, we own ourselves at a loss 
to understand, 

That Mr. Kingsley has a strong 
artistic admiration for physical ex- 
cellence is indisputable. But this 
feeling would not account for the 
energy with which he teaches the 
importance of physical training. 
To the mere artist, an attenuated 
monk or a consumptive beauty 
may be as picturesque an object as 
a stalwart man-at-arms. That he 
has the delight of a true English- 
man in feats of strength and dex- 
terity is equally evident. But 
surely no one who has read his 
works can accuse him of contempt 
for those who are incapable of such 
performances. Surely the man who 
drew the characters of Alton Locke, 
Francis Leigh, Claude Mellot, 
knows how to admire a high spirit 
in a delicate bodily frame. 

To understand at once what Mr. 
Kingsley really means, we have 
only to glance at the opinions of 
those who are most directly op- 
posed to’ him, What do ultra- 
montane ascetics think of bodily 
prowess? They may not altogether 
condemn it. They are perhaps 
prudent enough to remember that 
their favourite institutions cannot 
always dispense with the arm of 
flesh. But they treat it with 
studied contempt and neglect. 
Starvation and flagellation, if not 
always necessary for their peni- 
tents, are the appointed training of 
their favourite models. And they 
are well known to entertain what 
in their own jargon is called a 
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om opinion, that perfect physical 
ealth is incompatible with very 
high spiritual excellence. 

Now, Mr. Kingsley’s reasoning 
is simply the converse of this. If 
bodily weakness and disease are 
important ingredients in that moral 
state which Manichean fanatics 
call sanctity, why should not bodily 
health and strength be equally 
effective in producing that moral 
state which rational Christians call 
virtue? His ideal is not an over- 
grown, overbearing giant, but a 
brave, sharp-witted, conscientious 
man—height and weight wholly 
immaterial—possessing a stout 
heart and a sound constitution, and 
accustomed to keep both in work- 
ing trim by hardy, manly exertion. 
In drawing fictitious characters it 
is but natural that he should endow 
them, not only with the moral 
qualities which he approves, but 
with the natural qualities which he 
admires, and among these physical 
strength is no doubt often conspi- 
cuous. But this is matter of taste, 
not of principle; nor is Mr. Kings- 
ley’s taste in this respect by any 
means eccentric. Heroes of romance 
six feet high are scarcely such un- 
precedented phenomena that every 
writer who introduces one is to be 
found guilty of ‘Titanolatry.’ 

Mr. Kingsley has an_ honest, 
hearty love for physical beauty of 
all kinds, and above all for the 
beauty of the human form. He 
has been accused of expressing this 
feeling somewhat coarsely; an ac- 
cusation whose justice is so entirely 
a question of taste, that we shall 
content ourselves with remarking 
that he never wrote, and has never 
been accused of writing, a single 
line upon the subject capable of 
doing harm to any human being. 
The feeling itself he would pro- 
bably maintain to be a necessary 
part ofhissystem. Physical beauty 
is not, like physical strength, an 
important means of usefulness, but 
it is a source of enjoyment which 
Providence intended to refine our 
tastes and soften our hearts, and 
the man who is indifferent to it is 
probably the worse for his indiffer- 
ence. Those who are inclined to 
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dispute this have only to observe 
the influence of the contrary opinion 
upon such as hold it. Their loath- 
some affectation of contempt for 
beauty, and above all for that form 
of beauty which good men love 
and admire the most, will probably 
do far more to support Mr. Kings- 
ley’s theory by repulsion than he 
or we can hope to effect by argu- 
ment. 

Our own opinion upon this sub- 
ject has long been, that the ascetic 
and the sensualist are both guilty 
of the same crime. They both 
waste and ruin the means of hap- 
piness and virtue which their 
Creator has placed in their hands 
—the one by lavishing the affec- 
tions unworthily, the other by wil- 
fully crushing and blighting them. 
They both do this from purely 
selfish motives—the one because 
he cannot resist present temptation, 
the other because he hopes for 
future recompence. The moral 
guilt of both is very great, and its 
miserable consequences are likely 
to be much the same. Still the 
profligate has at least this advan- 
tage, that he is aware of his sin 
The demon who 


and his peril. 
has enslaved him is not one of 
those who disguise themselves as 


angels of light. But the selfish 
cowardice of the celibatarian is 
blended with his religious faith, 
and its indulgence pampers his 
spiritual pride instead of alarming 
his conscience. 

Closely connected with Mani- 
cheanism—indeed so closely that 
one can scarcely exist without the 
other—is the principle of Religious 
Selfishness. it is obvious that a 
man requires some strong external 
motive to make him obey a reli- 
gion which constantly enjoins what 
he feels to be painful, and occa- 
sionally what he suspects to be 
wrong. Such a motive is supplied 
by the doctrine of punishment after 
death—a salutary truth if taken as 
a branch of the eternal law, that 
none can do evil without suffering 
for it, but a degrading superstition 
if used to terrify men into doing 
what reason and conscience dis- 
approve. It is true that this 
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delusion has taken a new shape in 
modern times. The days are over 
when kings thought to save their 
souls by massacring their subjects, 
and parents by disinheriting their 
children. But self-discipline and 
self-improvement are now the idols 
of the religious egotist. He does 
not perceive that the profit of self- 
denial is as low a motive as the 
pleasure of self-indulgence, that it 
cannot be right to make sacrifices 
which it is wrong to accept, or that 
it is as unjust to monopolize merit 
as to monopolize enjoyment. It is 
to modern Protestantism that we 
owe that most contemptible of 
maxims, ‘ When you doubt what is 
right, do what is most painful to 
yourself ;’ in other words, take 
every excuse to pamper your spiri- 
tual health at the expense of your 
duty. 

These principles Mr. Kingsley 
attacks with a plain-spoken energy 
which, in our opinion, well becomes 
his sacred profession. He declares 
that the fear of being burnt in 
hell is as mean and base a motive 
for doing wrong as the fear of being 
burnt at Smithfield, and that a 
true Christian will prefer damna- 
tion with a clear conscience to 
paradise with a guilty one. He 
applies the same principle to acts 
which are right in themselves. The 
fear of future punishment may be 
in some cases a salutary restraint, 
and so may the fear of being hanged. 
But as an unselfish act, however 
mistaken, is always respectable, so 
a selfish act, however justifiable, 
can never be meritorious. And an 
act done from the hope of reward 
or the fear of punishment, whether 
in this worid or another, is a purely 
selfish act. 

Mr. Kingsley very much dislikes 
and distrusts those habits of jealous 
self-examination which many reli- 
gious teachers so strongly recom- 
mend. He delights in contrasting 
the hearty, manly, unconscious 
goodness of the unsophisticated 
Christian, with the timid scruples 
of the religious valetudinarian, for 
ever testing his spiritual digestion 
and fingering his spiritual muscles. 
That he cannot sympathise with a 
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pious man depressed by religious 
melancholy, no one will imagine 
who has read his touching remarks 
upon medieval asceticism. But he 
is probably right in believing this 
form of self-tormenting enthusiasm 
to be comparatively rare. ‘What 
must I do to be saved? generally 
means, ‘ How little can I do with- 
out being damned? And some- 
times it is the cry, not of the peni- 
tent eager to give one more proof 
of sincerity, but of the Pharisee 
anxious to know whether the 
balance in his favour will bear one 
more sin. 

Mr. Kingsley is a thinker whose 
theories are generally sound and 
true so far as they extend, but who 
seldom exhausts his subject. That 
his type of moral excellence is the 
only one possible, or the highest 
possible, we shall not insist. But 
we are of opinion, not only that it 
is an admirable one in itself, but 
also that its reproduction at the 
present day has been of inestimable 
service. Religious fiction has been 
left almost entirely in female hands, 
The consequence has been that a 
very peculiar species of Christian 


hero has become common, a species 
not without amiable and even 
noble qualities, but gifted with an 


extraordinary faculty of repelling 
and disgusting the male English 
mind. Every one knows the inno- 
cent, refined, sensitive, priestly, 
womanly youth, whom our la 

novelists delight to honour ; with 
his little childish scruples and his 
little childish penances, his parox- 
ysms of tearful penitence and his 
infantine reverence for the tradi- 
tions of the feeblest and narrowest 
of all conceivable sects. We cer- 
tainly are not afraid that the rising 
generation of Englishmen will ever 
imitate such models as these ; but 
we are afraid, and not without 
strong reason, that such models 
may bring into contempt the reli- 
gious teaching of which they are 
supposed to be the masterpieces. 
And the case becomes still worse 
when the imprudent artist attempts 
to dignify her feminine hero by 
ridiculous outbreaks of passion or 
by clumsily-described feats of he- 
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roism, and thereby converts him 
from a highly pleasing and inte- 
resting young lady into an absurd 
and impossible nondescript. 

Here is the point at which Mr. 
Kingsley has psn good service. 
No man who reads him dares to 
despise the Christian character. He 
first proves that he knows the full 
measure of masculine courage and 
endurance, and then he declares that 
it cannot support itself without the 
aid of religion. He shows us the 
desperate captain of buccaneers, 
supported in toil and peril by say- 
ing every night the prayers which 
his mother taught him in his child- 
hood. He shows us the daring ad- 
venturer, who has wandered over 
the world and never seen what he 
could not bear, broken down by 
finding that prayerless and godless 
solitude is too much for him. His 
heroes have their black passions 
and their deadly temptations—not 
such as meek religionists sigh and 
coo over, but such as make strong 
men feel that now is the time to 
choose between heaven and hell. 
They have their repentance too, 
but it is such as the manliest na- 
tures will reverence most. 

Mr. Kingsley’s great merit as an 
artist is his wonderful power of 
describing natural objects. Tenny- 
son himself has scarcely a more ma- 
gical choice of words, or a greater 
talent for speaking to the eye 
through the imagination. But in 
the highest faculty of all, that of 
penetrating and representing hu- 
man nature, we do not think him 
pre-eminent. He draws charac- 
ter, it is true, with admirable 
spirit so far as he can interpret it 
by his own sympathies and anti- 
pathies. His favourite heroes 
speak and act with an easy reality 
which Scott could scarcely have 
improved; and he shows equal 
cleve:ness, though not perhaps equal 
fidelity, in describing those whom 
he particularly dislikes. The Vicar 
in Yeast, the Bishop in Hypatia, 
Eustace in Westward Ho, Vavasour 
in Two Years Ago, are striking in- 
stances of the latter kind; and 
though all somewhat caricatured, 
they all contain excellent touches. 
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But all this is no more than any 
brilliant and powerful writer, with 
strong sympathies and keen obser- 
vation, might equal. True dra- 
matic instinct is that which em- 
pore its possessor to extricate 

imself from his own character, 
and to identify himself with an- 
other, to which he has personally 
no resemblance, so as to divine 
what would be its feelings and ac- 
tions under given circumstances ; 
and this instinct has not been 
bestowed upon Mr. Kingsley. 
There is, however, a mixed species 
of description, neither wholly pic- 
torial nor wholly dramatic, but 
compounded of the two, in which 
we think him eminently successful. 
In sketching a class, or an indi- 
vidual as the type of his class, he 
can scarcely be surpassed. No 
man can make us feel more truly 
that we are conversing with a 
London mechanic, or a Wiltshire 
peasant, or a Cornish fisherman. 
Deep knowledge of human nature 
is not required for this ; a keen eye 
for the picturesque, and a thorough 
acquaintance with the world, are 
sufficient. The delicate touches by 


which a great dramatic artist gives 


individuality to his portraits, the 
nice shades by which Shakspeare 
distinguishes one clown or cox- 
comb from another, may be want- 
ing ; but the general effect is, not- 
withstanding, often admirable. The 
best instance that occurs to us is 
Salvation Yeo, Amyas Leigh’s fol- 
lower, in Westward Ho, Except 
the noble sketch of the military 
preacher in Woodstock, so fatally 
marred by the reckless indolence 
of the great artist who commenced 
it, we think him the finest portrait 
in all fiction of the grim, devoted, 
invincible Puritan soldier. 
Nothing can be nobler or more 
rational than the general spirit of 
Mr. Kingsley’s speculations upon 
English history. He sees clearly 
that an Englishman who is proud 
of the present is grossly ungrateful 
if he sneers at the past, and that 
an Englishman who reverences the 
past is grossly inconsistent if he 
depreciates the present. He has.a 
hearty contempt both for the sen- 
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timental medievalist and for the 
pert disciple of progress, and de- 
nounces, with a manly indignation 
delightful to every English heart, 
both the whining apologist for 
Stuart misrule and the supercilious 
calumniator of ancient virtue and 
manhood. But we think this last 
feeling, righteous and generous as 
it is, sometimes leads him into 
error. In maintaining that our 
ancestors were quite our equals, he 
does not always bear in mind the 
important distinction between re- 
lative and positive equality. He 
sometimes forgets that if we, with 
all our advantages of experience, 
literally stand no higher ee they 
stood, this is our degeneracy and 
not their merit. The look-out on 
deck may have the best eyes in the 
ship, but if he really sees further 
than the look-out aloft, it must 
be because the look-out aloft is 
asleep. 

We agree with Mr. Kingsley, for 
instance, in admiring Queen Eliza- 
beth as a great sovereign and in 
many respects a noble woman ; 
but when it comes to holding up 
her military administration as a 
contrast to modern imbecility, we 
must remind him what sort of 
wisdom her government showed in 

reparing for the Spanish Armada. 

id they not throw away an oppor- 
tunity of crushing the whole enter- 
prise by refusing to join against 
Spain in the Netherlands? Were 
they not with the utmost difficulty 
prevented from dismantling their 
fleet during the delay of the in- 
vasion? Were they not guilty of 
shameful negligence in supplying 
their ships with warlike stores ? 
And did they not place their land 
army under the command of a 
weak, worthless, contemptible 
courtier, utterly ignorant of war. 
because the Queen was his persona 
friend? We do not cite these facts 
to discredit our ancestors, of whose 
heroic spizit we are as proud as 
Mr. Kingsley can be. We cite 
them to show, in self-defence, that 
the most shameful mismanagement 
is no proof that the nation is un- 
sound at heart. 

We are very far from being wor- 
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shippers of the present age. Our 
deliberate opinion is, that the his- 
tory of England during the last 
quarter of a century will by no 
means raise mankind in the esti- 
mation of the future historian. 
Towns decimated by pestilence in 
an age of sanitary science, armies 
starving by the sea-side in an age 
of steamships and railroads, national 
defence utterly neglected in an age 
of newspapers and public debates, 
will pro a lead him to the con- 
clusion that few generations have 
done so little for human happiness 
in proportion to their means. But 
there are two questions which must 
never be confounded, though Mr. 
Kingsley sometimes seems to con- 
found them. The oneis, how far have 
we advanced?—the other, are we 
advancing in the right direction ? 
The answer to the former is a com- 
paratively unimportant subject of 
dispute ; the answer to the latter is 
the great controversy of the age. 
The man who tells us that England 
is loitering or halting may be a 
friend. At the very worst he is 
guilty of nothing more than in- 
justice to individuals, But the 
man who tells us that England is 
moving downwards or backwards 
is an enemy. Those who differ 
from him must regard him as one 
who is working, however inno- 
cently, for the destruction of the 
national faith and spirit. Once 
convince us that moral or physical 
degeneracy in a single particular is 
the necessary consequence of our 
civilization, and you take away all 
our pride in the past and all our 
hope in the future. 

Mr. Kingsley’s just and patriotic 
reverence for our forefathers in- 
duces him to speak with admiration 
of the system of discipline under 
which he supposes them to have 
lived. This [ sometimes does in 
language which might be most in- 
juriously misconstrued, and which 
we are convinced he wquld on re- 
consideration admit to be unwary 
and incorrect. In one passage of 
his Zssays he goes so far as to say 
that ‘it is a question whether the 
conception of corporate life em- 
bodied in a regiment or army be 


The Great Question of the Day. 
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not after all the best working one 
for this world.’ Undoubtedly it is 
a question. It isthe question—the 

uestion which is now keeping 

urope on the brink of such a 
struggle as the world never yet saw. 
But surely it is not a question upon 
which Mr. Kingsley has still to 
make up his mind. Will you do 
as we do in England, or as they do 
at Rome and in Russia? Compro- 
mise is out of the question. Com- 
promise between principle and 
practicability may be sometimes 
necessary, but compromise between 
two opposite principles is absurd. 
There is the regiment, where men 
are drilled to do the will of their 
fellow-creatures ; and here is the 
free community, where they are left 
to the instinct which God has given 
them. Choose which you will, 
and stick to it; you cannot have 
both. 

We have no intention, as may be 
supposed, of discussing this great 
controversy upon the present occa- 
sion. We shall not examine the 
question, under which system the 
national affairs are likely to be 
better administered; nor yet the 
far more important question, under 
which the national character is 
likely to become nobler and manlier. 
We object to the paternal, or as 
Mr. Kingsley calls it the regi- 
mental, system of government, 
simply because we hold it to be 
grounded upon a great moral wrong. 
We take our stand upon the plain 
principle that natural justice knows 
no difference between the rights of 
a@ community as against an indi- 
vidual, and the rights of one indi- 
vidual as against another. We 
maintain that a State is justified in 
restraining the free will of its 
citizens by the natural right of 
self-defence and by that alone. It 
is the plain case of a multitude 
combining to do once for all what 
each individual might lawfully do 
for himself. And we therefore con- 
clude that a million of men have 
no just cause of interference where 
a single man has none, and that if 
my next-door neighbour has no 
right to tell me what wages I am 
to pay my servants, or how I am to 
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dress or dine, the whole English 
nation, or the whole human race, 
has none either. 

We wish carefully to guard 
against the inference that in 
making these remarks we suppose 
ourselves to be arguing against 
Mr. Kingsley’s opinions. We know 
that no man alive has a more 
jealous attachment to freedom or a 
more thorough hatred of despotism. 
But we also know that, like all men 
of warm feelings and vigorous 
eloquence, he sometimes speaks 
strongly on a particular subject 
without examining the general con- 
clusions which may be drawn from 
his language. Most writers are occa- 
sionally guilty of such oversights, 
and in nine out of ten they are per- 
fectly harmless ; but it so chances 
that the tenth is a man who pos- 
sesses that peculiar power of pithy 
expression which enables him to 
stamp his sentiments deeply upon 
the imagination of his readers. 
Such a man cannot be too narrowly 
watched, It is the duty of every 
critic, and of none so much as his 
friends and admirers, to warn him 
whenever he unwarily gives an 
advantage to the enemy. Mr. 


Kingsley is a trumpet who cannot 
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be permitted to give an uncertain 
sound when England is preparing 
herself for the battle. 

The present publication confirms 
us in an opinion we have long en- 
tertained, that there are very few 
descriptions of reading so interest- 
ing as a collection of anonymous 
essays by an eminent writer. It is 
a kind of book almost peculiar to 
the present generation ; and a more 
complete picture of the author's 
mind than it usually presents would 
in most cases be impossible. A 
great connected work, though 
usually much more valuable in 
itself, is seldom half so valuable 
dramatically. A record of private 
conversations may be in some 
respects superior, when the lumi- 
nary is a Johnson and his satellite 
a Boswell; but there are few 
talkers who can do such justice to 
themselves or get such justice from 
others. When we know what a 
man has been writing in reviews 
and saying in lectures for the last 
ten years, we understand pretty 
well what he has been thinking 
and feeling during that time ; and 
it is but fair to add, that few men 
could stand this test with so much 
credit as Mr. Kingsley. 

8. M. P. 
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THE NEW FOREST. 


QO DWELLER in the dusky town, 
When April stirs the waking year, 
Quit toil or pleasure, and come down 
To drink a draught of nature here 
From hills and woods as charming yet 
As for the first Plantagenet. 


The buds are purple on the trees— 
Not wholly clothed nor wholly bare— 
Half turning from the unseen seas 
To woo the softer inland air ; 
And fair the russet boughs between 
The larch is specked with tender green. 


Fair, too, the little forest stream, 
By some undying fountain fed, 

That hurries in a silver gleam 
Above a golden gravel bed ;— 

On high the heron, flapping slow, 

Watches his hunting grounds below. 


Fair sights and sounds. The cuckoo’s song, 
The blackcocks curling on the heath, 
The woodpigeon’s soft tale of wrong, 
And, as we list with bated breath, 
Far, from the landscape’s azure bounds, 
There comes the distant cry of hounds. 


Come, pass beneath the oaken grove, 
By silver birch and hollies sheen, 
Speak of the memories we love, 
Muse on the sorrows we have seen, 
While gleams, through boughs that overlace, 
Make ‘ sunshine in a shady place.’ 


Here, in this sylvan solitude, 

This pleasaunce of the Norman kings, 
Is quiet for our pensive mood ;— 

Less loudly here the Present rings, 
Only across our path are cast 
The solemn shadows of the Past. 


Such fairy scenes, when life was new, 
We pictured, hanging on the page 
That tells of Una’s champion true, 
Dogged by the crafty Archimage, 
Or, fired with a chivalrous glow, 
Rode down such glades with Ivanhoe. 
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These fairy scenes, in very truth 
Heard the great Conqueror’s bugle call, 
And, in our nation’s freshest youth, 
Saw his red son’s untimely fall, 
Who ceased from wild ambition’s stir, 
To lie in classic Winchester. 


Men say they wasted town and tower, 
Changed homesteads to a savage glen, 

Their lives a stern abuse of power :— 
And yet they sinned like mighty men; 

Here sought they, riding from afar, 

The pastime of a life of war. 


Do we, their sons, who hold their place, 
The children of a softer day, 
A hunting and a shooting race, 
Deserve a nobler name than they ? 
We reap the pleasures of the soil, 
The harvest, but without the toil. 


Are we a stock degenerate ? 
What answer shall the future give, 
When some great struggle, soon or late, 
Shall bid our glory die or live ; 
Shall try us if we stand or yield 
Before our foes of many a field ? 


High questions these :—and yet we feel 
That England’s heart is mighty still, 
Remembering the serried steel 
On Inkerman’s heroic hill; 
Thinking on Lucknow’s leaguered wall,— 
The odds at Delhi’s siege and fall. 


Meanwhile across the narrow seas 
Come, month by month, and year by year, 
Dim warnings borne upon the breeze, 
And sounds of tempest and of fear ;— 
Kings plotting for a yard of earth, 
And nations in the throes of birth. 
C. A. L. 
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CONVERSATIONS AT ATHENS ON LOCAL TOPICS. 


Scense—The terrace of the house of a resident at Athens, by moonlight. 


RESIDENT. 


OOD evening, sir; your arrival is all the more welcome for being a 
fortnight sooner than our friend had led me to expect. 


TOURIST. 
Thank you. It isas you say; but what with quarantine and police 
regulations at Messina, 1 gave up all idea of visiting Sicily, and was 
moreover impatient to touch your classic shores. 


RESIDENT. 
Most travellers arriving here are, like yourself, impatient. It is very 
natural; their heads and imaginations are filled with classic reminis- 
cences, but they mostly go away disappointed. 


TOURIST. 

I had, however, a more prosaic motive for impatience to land; the 
French screw steamer rolled incessantly, though the sea was like a mill- 
pond. I heard this attributed to the want of ballast and the small 
quantity of coal on board; and this gave rise to another annoyance, for 
they coaled at Messina, and I left them again coaling at Pirzeus, and the 
vessel was full-of coal-dust for some hours afterwards. We were all like 
chimney-sweeps. 

RESIDENT. 

Ah! here comes a friend of mine, also just arrived in Greece, a gen- 
tleman who has come out to see what can be done here in the way of 
engineering or mining enterprise, 


(RESIDENT introduces CaPiTaList and Tourist.) 


You will now be able to compare notes, and to give one another the 
benefit of your observations, made in the spirit of the past and the present. 


TOURIST. 
By what route did you arrive? I did not observe you in the 
Marseilles steamer. 
CAPITALIST. 
_ No; I came from Trieste. I have passed a most agreeable fortnight 
dropping down the Dalmatian and Albanian coast to Corfu, and thence 
across the isthmus of Corinth. The Dalmatian coast is very fine, and I 
found the officers of the Lloyd’s steamers, who all come from that country, 
very civil and anxious to point out the beauties of their native rocks ; 
but that is nothing to Corfu and Zante. The cultivation of the roads of 
the Ionian Islands shows what might be made of this country with its 
climate ; and I expect to find more than one advantageous contract here. 
RESIDENT. 

I hope you may not be disappointed, but do not be too sanguine: you 
must bear in mind that all that you saw to admire in the Ionian Islands 
is our own work; and that one of the late complaints of the Cretan 
Greeks was because the Governor wished to make a road through the 
island. They themselves wanted and required the road, but did not 
choose to be at the expense or trouble of making it. By the way, how 
do you find your present quarters? 


CAPITALIST, 


I can’t say much for the Hétel d’Orient : it is very dirty, and the host, 
named Yany, is a fat slovenly sort of fellow. 
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RESIDENT. 

I am not surprised at what you say, for the hotel may have changed 
for the worse, like its landlord. This Yany used to wear a year or two 
ago the fustanella, or dress of the country; he was then smart enough, 
and his stomach did not show somuch. He used then to speak, nay, almost 
to boast of having been a pirate ; in the capacity of host his occupation is 
— but little modified, though he has put away the dress of the 

ephts. 

P TOURIST. 

For my part, I am satisfied with the Hétel dAngleterre ; and I find 
the garden at the back, though small, a pleasant place of an evening, with 
its arbour of fragrant creepers. With your leave I will now return to 
the hotel, for I long to be at the Acropolis, and mean to be up betimes 
to-morrow. 

CAPITALIST. 

If you will allow me to accompany you I will do so, for though I have 

been here some days it will be my first visit, 


TOURIST, 

Is it possible? 

RESIDENT. 

Quite so. I remember a young man from the modern centre of 
civilization who did not go to the Acropolis for three months; and then 
only because he was going back to his capital, and was told he must see 
the Acropolis first. I hope you will both do me the pleasure of passing 
the evenings on my terrace when not better occupied: just now the moon 
is — you should profit by it to see the Acropolis at night as well 
as ay. 

, (Tourist and Carrrauist thank him and take leave.) 


SECOND EVENING. 


RESIDENT. 
Good evening, gentlemen ; are you satisfied with the ruins? 


TOURIST. 

Most decidedly. The Acropolis, with what remains of the Parthenon, 
its dazzling whiteness and fairy elegance, combined with great strength, 
are well worth the journey to Athens; but at the same time the sad state 
in which the Parthenon now is, leaves a melancholy impression, 


CAPITALIST, 

I am much indebted to my friend for his enthusiastic description of 
the different buildings, and am much the gainer by having visited the 
antiquities in such learned company. There was not much chance of 
getting any explanation from any of the guardians, who follow you about 
as if they were afraid you were going to pocket a statue. 


RESIDENT. 

Unfortunately this guardianship is not altogether unnecessary ; some 
people have attempted to carry off some of the antiquities, and our coun- 
trymen have a bad habit of writing their names in any conspicuous place. 


Not long ago an English name was painted in large letters on the temple 
at Sunium. 


CAPITALIST, 


By the way, we met some Frenchmen, who were very indignant at 
Lord Elgin and his spoliation. 


RESIDENT. 


Just so—as if they had not ransacked Egypt and many other places 
during the war. <A great deal of false sentiment has been poured out on 
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this subject, and Byron is principally to blame for the outcry raised 
against ord Elgin. It may safely be asserted, however, that but for his 
having carried these marbles away they would not now be in existence ; 
for besides that since his time the Acropolis was besieged and shelled 
several times, little care was taken of the antiquities for a long time after 
Greece became independent. Very lately, indeed, our Minister had to 
interfere for the protection of the temple of Zolus from the street boys 
who delighted in throwing stones at the sculptures to chip them ; an 
M. About’s book will tell you how he at last succeeded in forcing the 
government to repair the foundations of the Propylza, 


TOURIST. 

My companion complained much of the heat ; but I think that though 
the gigantic columns of the Parthenon seem even grander by moonlight, 
yet the dazzling whiteness of the marble can only be seen to advantage 
by the mid-day sun. 

RESIDENT. 

Yes, some people say that the Greek flag was taken from the Par- 

thenon, white stripes on a blue ground, the columns and the sky. 


TOURIST. 

It is very strange that with these beautiful remains, with so many 
models from which to copy, no modern Greek should have shown any 
proficiency in art. 

RESIDENT. 

Not only no proficiency, but the artistic feeling seems to be wanting ; 
and to my otal this absence of artistic feeling—such a leading charac- 
teristic of the ancient Greeks—is the strongest proof that the moderns 
are not pure descendants of the ancient Greeks. We know besides from 
history and from the names of places in modern Greece, that a large 
immigration of Slavonians took place ; in later times, too, large numbers 
of Albanians settled in Greece. Why, a whole quarter of Athens is 


inhabited by them ; against this the advocates of the Hellenic origin of 
the Greeks set the common language ; but there are other examples of 
a language being pe where the blood has entirely perished, and 


the more cultivated will always prevail over the ruder language ; in fact, 
the question of the origin of the modern Greeks has been overstated on 
both sides; some urging their complete identity with the ancients ; 
others, like Falmereyer, asserting that they are entirely Slavonian : the 
truth probably lies between these two suppositions ; for wherever there 
are mountains in which people can take refuge, whenever invasion takes 
place a part of the population will always be able to take refuge in the 
inaccessible heights of the mountains, and remain there till peace is 
restored. It is probable that the ancient Greeks did this, and after the 
Slavonian invasion had settled down, descended again into the plains, 
and by degrees imparted their language to the new comers ; and, in short, 
Hellenized them as they have the Albanians in recent times. 


CAPITALIST. 

I cannot pretend to much Greek, for I am not a University man, but 
from what I did get at Rugby, I can’t see what these Greeks have to be 
proud of, even if the ancients were their ancestors. Why judge them 
from Homer alone: all the gentlemen were on the Trojan side. Diomede 
was a midnight assassin ; Ulysses a liar of the first water ; Agamemnon 
a sneak; and Ajax a coarse bully; Achilles was the only tolerable 
character among them, and he did not come from Greece Proper; and 
Homer distinguishes him from the Greeks by his fair hair. Then take 
the Latin authors ; how full of contempt they are for the Greeks, 


TOURIST. 
I entirely agree with you in yoursympathy with the Trojans, I never 
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met an Englishman who did not share in it, whether he had read of Troy 
in Homer or only in Pope’s version. Hector is the most prominent and 
the most admirable character in the work, though Achilles is intended 
to be the hero of it ; and though old Homer says less of them than of his 
own Greeks, he makes you admire and regret Glaucus and Sarpedon 
more than any of the heroes in the Grecian camp. Really, had not Mr, 
Gladstone shown himself on former occasions to have a preference 
for the difficult side of an argument, I could not have canis his 
preference for the Grecians to the Trojans, or his attempt to make 
out that Helen, though erring, was not lost, and to justify her from 
the well-merited accusations heaped upon her by later poets; at any 
rate, if the account given by Pausanias in his Cocoa iii, 19 is true, 
she met with her deserts, since he says that the Rhodians a that 
Helen, being banished from Lacedeemonia, came to Rhodes, and was 
there seized by the waiting-women of Polyxo, and hanged on a tree. 

Mr. Gladstone has identified himself too much with the Greeks 
when, in referring to the exchange of armour by Diomede and Glaucus, 
in which the Greek got the value of a hundred oxen in return for the 
value of nine oxen, he says, ‘This superior intelligence (of the Greeks) 
is probably meant to be figured by the exchange of arms between Glaucus 
and Diomed. But there does not appear to be in any of these eases a 
violation of oath, compact, or any absolute rule of equity by the Greeks.’* 
Even if Diomede’s proceedings were strictly legal, they do not justify 
that assumption by Mr. Gladstone of a scrupulous feeling of honour on 
the Greek side. 

RESIDENT. 


If I might venture on a prediction, I should say that it is im- 
ae that Mr, Gladstone’s work will ever become a popular school- 
»00k, though the work is very eloquent and like its author throughout ; 
I should like to have seen more of that modesty which is to be found 
in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, which, though dedicated to Mr. Gladstone, 
is likely to take the pas of his Homer, and by its research and 
thoroughly English style, to outlast Mr. Gladstone's rather too pro- 
longed lucubrations. This modesty of the editors of Herodotus matches 
well with the character of the Father of History. How much 
superior is the opening of his first book to the pompous vanity of 
Athenian Thucydides, who begins by praising his own writing as an 
‘eternal possession. With regard to what you both say of the bad 
qualities of the ancient Greeks, I am quite of your opinion, but these 
points in the ancient Greek character strengthen the arguments of 
those who maintain the identity and continuity of the race. The 
ancient Greeks had all the faults, vices, and shortcomings of the 
moderns, the same incapacity for appreciating truth, the same fickleness 
and inconstancy, the same envy and jealousy of one another, the same 
unfitness for government, the same love for the market-place and craving 
for news. If Aristides was hated because he was just, what must his 
fellow-citizens have been, and why should it have been so much re- 
marked that he was just, unless justice was a very rare quality? What 
envy and ingratitude shown to Pericles, Themistocles, Miltiades, and 
others. Moreover, the praise of the great men of Greece was written by 
Greeks: we have no contemporary history by which to check it. But 
recent experience of the extent of Greek mendacity, and the researches 
of Colonel Leake, throw great doubt on the historical facts we were 
taught at school. The two million Persians at Marathon have been 
reduced to thirty-six thousand against eleven thousand Grecks; and 
taking into account the number of camp-followers and non-combatants 
in an Eastern army, the odds were not so great, For my part, I dis- 





* Homer and the Homeric Age. Gladstone. Vol. iii. p. 245. 
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believe that Xerxes ever came himself to Salamis; it is more in accord- 
ance with custom and usage to suppose that the army of the Great King 
was commanded by the Satrap of Sardis. Why should the Great King 
have condescended to come in person against a small territory which 
alternately sought his favour and revolted from his authority? And 
Persian history makes no mention of any of her kings having gone to 
Greece. The ancient Greeks, too, are seen to advantage through the 
haze of time, and, as painted by themselves without shade, their litera- 
ture has dazzled opinion ; and in their boasts of patriotism Leonidas is 
remembered, and the number of those for whom the word Medism was 
invented is forgotten. Greek history is a series of myths, an account of 
deeds which, if they did not take place, ought to have been done, and to 
which, for the sake of teaching and imitating them, human nature clings. 
But Byron and Béranger made a sad mistake when, by poetical artifices, 
they made France and England believe that such mythological person- 
ages did or could exist in modern Greece. 


TOURIST, 


The charm of the classics and school reminiscences do certainly 
produce an affection for the ancient Greeks, not deserved, perhaps, if 
their conduct and character is examined critically, From what I hear 
of the present generation, I am tempted to regret that the Acropolis does 
not stand alone, like Nineveh, in the midst of the desert. My anti- 
quarian and classical feelings would be better pleased if there were no 
men here, or if the inhabitants were of a new race and language, for 
judging from the modern Athenians, these must either be a wretched 


parody of those whom they claim as ancestors, or we have over-estimated 
the ancients, 


CAPITALIST, 


Well, console yourself with the assurance of Juvenal: ‘Greek history 
‘ lies audaciously ;’ so you are not likely to get at the truth. 


RESIDENT. 


Perhaps it will be better for those who are answerable for the founda- 
tion of modern Greece not to inquire too closely ; they sacrificed politics 
to sentiment, and what excuse would they comfort themselves with if 
they find out that the sentiment was false? Old Metternich must often 
have boasted of his perspicuity when other statesmen were blinded or 
intoxicated at the fountain of the Muses. 


CAPITALIST. 


At any rate, the builders of the Acropolis knew something about 
engineering, but as for the people who built modern Athens, they have 
not got much from their models ; the town looks more like a child’s 
Dutch toy houses scattered about on the floor ; not only are the streets 
not straight, but no regard seems to have been had for levels, and there 
are several of the houses that require a staircase to reach the street 
door. 

RESIDENT. 


That will be much worse, and the steps before the doors will want 
prolonging, when the town is re-levelled, a work which has been begun 
near the university. 

CAPITALIST. 


They tell me the town has improved very much, is that the case ? 


RESIDENT. 


Yes, there have been some improvements in the last year or two, 
the open dyke or sewer that used to run through the part of the town 
skirting Lykabettus, has at last, after much advice from our minister to 
that effect, been covered over, but this improvement has stopped short 
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just by the Patissia-road, among the new houses near the French Lega- 
tion, in the outskirts of the town; the consequence is, the bad smells 
have been concentrated there—the Greeks said it was of little conse- 
quence, for only French and English lived there; it will now be the 

rench Minister’s turn to remonstrate. Several new houses have been 
added to the town ; this, however, is not caused by any great increase of 
the population, but is owing to Greek families now requiring more rooms 
in their houses than they used to do formerly, 


CAPITALIST, 


It is a great pity that all the new houses are built after the Paris 
fashion, with such small crowded rooms, so unsuited to the climate. 


RESIDENT, 


The old houses, though made of wood, were much better, with their 
large rooms, spacious corridors, and wide balconies with long projecting 
eaves, under which people could sleep in the summer, instead of lying 
across the pavement in the streets as they do now. The same a of 
building might have been adopted in stone, but the wish to imitate 
European patterns is too general, and whether they are suitable out of 
Europe or not, is the last thing thought of. 


TOURIST. : 
The palace garden is very prettily laid out, and must be a great 
recourse here, 
RESIDENT. 


It would be so, if it were more often accessible, but the time for 
visiting is very limited. Some palm trees have lately been planted, and 
seem to be doing well, this is a step in the right direction, for since their 
independence, the Greeks have cut down all the palm trees in the 
Archipelago.; it is but a few years ago that they cut down the sole 
remaining palm-tree in Athens, known as Byron’s palm-tree, because it 
stood near his house. 

The Greeks have now a good opportunity for embellishing their town, 
it is proposed to build a museum of art contiguous to, and in connexion 
with, the Academy ; some funds have been already collected, and archi- 
tects have been invited to send in plans to compete for acceptance. In 
this and similar enterprises there is a large field open for Greek ambition, 
and amour propre; such schemes are more fitted for them, and more 
practical than the absurd notions instilled into their heads in 1854 by 

ussian emissaries, of re-establishing a Byzantine empire. This plan was 
recommended to the Greeks as vynAn wea, the grand idea; they found it 
to be a grand folly, for what with their two defeats at Peta and Kalabaka, 
by the Turks under Fuad Pasha, the occupation, the cholera, and the 
interruption of their commerce at a moment when, as neutrals, they 
might have driven a flourishing trade, no one profited by it besides 
Theodore Grivas and Haji Petros. If the Greeks would but study their 
own history, they would see that when they were of some account in the 
world, their territory was only of the same extent as that of the present 
Hellenic State, which was then large enough for a much more numerous 
population than the present one ; and that the Byzantine empire which 
so dazzles their imaginations, was not Greek but Roman; for imme- 
diately the Roman element began to fall back upon Italy, and the Greek 
tongue to take the place of Latin, so soon did dissension and misgovern- 
ment appear; the various races dependent on Byzantium separated 
from it, and the Byzantine empire crumbled away. The Turks, who, 
like the Romans, possess the art of governing, reunited the fragments. 
The Greeks could not do so for a day, were they ten times the number 
that they are, and it is idle for them to talk of requiring a palace when 
they cannot even put a cottage in order. 
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CAPITALIST. 
: And what did Theodore Grivas and Haji Petros gain by the events 
of ’54% 
RESIDENT. 

Those two certainly enriched themselves—Grivas by the pillage of 
Mezzovo, and by the number of sheep carried off; Haji Petros’ pillage 
appears to have consisted principally of several Turkish horses. It is 
rather singular that the aggression on Epirus and Thessaly furnished two 
points of resemblance with ancient Greece: for it may be said that, as 
with Ajax, the rage of the Greek arms was turned from the enemy on the 
sheep. And with regard to Haji Petros, I heard a good story some days 
ago. It seems he wanted to sell one of his horses stolen in essaly, and 
to conceal its origin he gave out that it was a horse that had been stolen 
at Tunis and brought here by way of Malta. This way of denying one 
theft by asserting another is truly Spartan. 


THIRD EVENING. 


RESIDENT. 
Well met, my friends ; how are you getting on? 


CAPITALIST, 


I cannot stand the Hétel dOrient any longer, the inattention of the 
waiters and the dirt of the house is so great. I think of going over to 
the Angleterre. 


TOURIST. 


You will be better off, certainly ; but your lazy landlord will not care, 
since the two hotels are a joint concern, and the landlords of the two 
form a joint-stock company. In fact, I understood that the hotel you 
are staying at was always intended simply for the people of the country. 


CAPITALIST. 


There is at least nothing new in the dirt of the hotel, for on looking 
over the travellers’ book I find the following doggrel, written by an 
Englishman three years ago— 

There were bugs in the bed, 

And I slept on the floor ; 

I was passably fed, 

And charged high score. 

The deserts of the host I am sorry to stig- 
matize, but I could get not one eatable fig. 


TOURIST. 

I wish the division was effectually kept up between the two hotels, 
and the one confined to the Greeks and the other to European travellers : 
at present our table-Chéte is very much crowded ; there are several per- 
sons there, too, whose appearance does not encourage a very intimate 
acquaintance—the sort of physiognomies one sees hanging about 
gambling-houses. There is one man in particular, a goggle-eyed fellow, 
I have heard queer stories about; as for the rest of the party, I believe 
their appearances were the worst thing against them. It is a great pity 
that the Greeks should give up their national dress—it becomes them ; 
and somehow or other I have not yet seen a man who looked like a gen- 
tleman among the number dressed in European clothes. How do you 
account for it ? 

RESIDENT. 

I believe the appearances of these persons describe them faithfully, 
and in general I think that the outward appearance is a faithful index 
of the inward man. Queer stories could be told you of most of the 
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persons you have lately met. I guess the goggle-eyed one you mention 
to be a person who has long lived by his wits; he lately introduced him- 
self into the society of one of our distinguished literary men who was 
visiting Athens, and completely took in that worthy, but his wife saw 
through him. Such is his impudence, however, that he managed to dine 
at the table-Chéte as their guest, though uninvited. I think with you, 
that the Greeks would look better in their own dress; they would then 
at least look like Greeks, instead of like those disreputable people that 
haunt Boulogne or the gambling watering-places in Germany. But as 
for their looking like gentlemen, it, is always difficult for a man to look 
what he really is not. I know but one family who look like gentlemen 
here, and that is that of the Mavromichalis. The reason is obvious— 
that family always has been an important family in Maina, their position 
is rather lower now than it was in the time of the Turks; whereas the 
other people you meet, especially at Athens, whether ministers, senators, 
or what not, are retired bakals or grocers, or upstarts from some other 
equally low position. Some too have not always been in the habit of 
wearing what our Gallic neighbours call black coats, and no wonder they 
look awkward in them. 


CAPITALIST. 


It is the minds that are crooked, not the bodies. Handsome is that 
handsome does, like most old proverbs, has some sound sense in it. 


TOURIST. 
From what I hear on all sides, it is impossible to be blind to the 
degeneracy of the modern Greeks ; but when I take into consideration 
their natural quickness and love of learning I cannot account for it. 


RESIDENT. 

They have quick perceptions, and not only a love, but an aptitude, 
for learning, especially among the young. Schools are very numerous in 
the country, and the performance of the scholars very creditable ; but 
the one thing not taught, and the want of which they do not seem 
to feel, is truth. If education were a panacea for all evil, as some 
among us in England seem to think, we ought to see the effects in Greece ; 
instead of that, education here still further indisposes the Greeks for agri- 
culture, and sends them all up to the capital to look for places ; besides, 
all the instruction given only goes to make grammarians. The language 
has been very much improved within the last forty years, but no special 
men, no engineers, surveyors, or artisans have been formed ; the conse- 
quence is, the state of the — is deteriorating, and roads and bridges 
have gone out of repair. The country poe complain of this neglect on 
the part of the Government. The Nomarchs and Eparchs would be 
glad to do something, but they are not encouraged at head-quarters, and 
the Government complains that it has no special men fit to lay down 
roads, They have lately secured the services of an able man, M. Daniel, 
an engineer of the French office of Public Works. He has come out 
here to organize a corps for the construction of roads and bridges, but 
his plans have not yet met with much attention ; in the meantime he 
has had workmen placed under his orders ; and he is, as you see, putting 
the town in better order by levelling the streets ; this never having been 
done before, some houses are left perched on an eminence, whilst the 
lower windows of others are becoming partially blocked up with gravel. 
As the Government have had to pay rather highly for his services, they 
may perhaps bestir themselves, and train up some young Greeks for these 
specialties, which have hitherto been disregarded by the aspirants to 
official employment. 

CAPITALIST. 

Has the country deteriorated in any other way than by the roads 

falling out of repair ? 
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RESIDENT. 

Yes; when the Turks left the country their lands became national 
property ; some of these estates were bestowed on the combatants of the 
revolution ; many of these never occupied the lands allotted to them, but 
sold their tickets without going near their newly acquired properties. 
It might have been supposed that Greeks would have flocked 
from other parts of Turkey to the kingdom of Greece, and would 
have occupied the lands lately vacated; so far from that, some of 
the few that came returned to Turkey. The national lands fell 
into the hands of people who had either bought them cheap, or 
had obtained them by favour; hence they were little esteemed, ill- 
cultivated, and in some cases even fruit trees have been cut down by 
their proprietors to avoid having to pay the taxes due upon them. The 
palm-trees have been cut down on another account. The Turks liked them, 
and they were considered as symbolical of the Turks, and were therefore 
extirpated from the land. The supposed friendship of the Turks for 
storks has also been fatal to those birds, They used to be very numerous, 
and their nests crowned many a house-top, but now they have all been 
exterminated or expelled, and I doubt if a stork is to be seen in Greece. 
Another portion of the national lands has been usurped by neighbouring 
proprietors, or squatted on ; and the Government having no survey does 
not know what belongs to it, or how much exactly of the national lands 
remain at its disposal. The most valuable are already gone out of its 
hand ; and the value of all of them, especially in the Morea, is diminished 
by the neglect of the roads. In the time of the Turks, travellers could 
find post-horses for moving about in the whole of Greece, and provisions 
could easily be found on the road ; but now the traveller has to carry his 
supply of bread with him ; and in many places it is necessary to carry 
even provender for the horses. 

TOURIST. 


But cannot the people themselves keep the old roads in repair? It 
does not require any special men or any government assistance to do that. 


RESIDENT. 


There you have hit upon the weak point. If the Government of 
Greece had been from the beginning intended for the benefit of Greece 
and the Greeks, these evils would not have occurred. The foreign power, 
however, who caused the creation of this State had its own ends in view, 
and not the benefit of a handful of Greeks: their real interests have 
therefore been subordinate to the pleasure of a foreign court planted in 
Greece, itself the instrument of a foreign power. From ancient times 
there have been municipal bodies in Greece, and these municipalities 
had been maintained all through the Turkish dominion. The German 
court and the obsequious government under it, has, however, quashed 
these municipal bodies by making the different officers government 
nominees, and overriding these again by the bureaucracy of eparchs and 
nomarchs. In this way the Government has got the whole power into 
its own hands, and deprived the Greeks of what little training for 
self-government they possessed, and the municipalities of the habit of 
administering their own affairs. 

CAPITALIST. 


But surely the Government is not alone to blame for this. If the 
people were industrious they might do something for themselves, or at 
any rate move the Government to do something. My impression is, the 
Greeks do not like work. Why, all the porters in Athens are Maltese, and 
there are a large number of Neapolitan fishing-boats at Pirzeus, which do all 
the fishing for the Athenians; and though there are sulphur mines in the 
Gulf of Corinth, whence they might get sulphur for preventing the disease 
of the vines, rather than work them, they go to Naples for sulphur. 
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TOURIST. 


The Greek is perhaps not fond of manual labour, and takes more to 
commerce and shopkeeping. The Maltese have certainly managed to get 
all the business of porters into their own hands, and I have been sur- 
prised at the good character they receive here on all sides. In other 
parts of the Levant they are not so well spoken of. 


RESIDENT. 


That remark has been frequently made. I heard a foreigner explain 
it by the effects of comparison and contrast, or, as he expressed it by the 
French proverb, ‘ Dans le pays des aveugles un borgne est un roi.’ But 
I think that the honesty of the Maltese here is not only relative but 
positive ; and if the Maltese are more honest here than in other places, 
it may be owing to their esprit de corps, and that the necessity of honesty 
to keep their employment in their own hands, has made them sensible 
as to honesty being the best policy. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


CAPITALIST. 
Well, how did your ball go off last night? I have been waiting all 
day for your description of it. 
TOURIST. 


The rooms in the palace are very fine certainly, but on the whole I 
was disappointed. What struck me most was the scarcity of ladies, I 
should say there were much under a hundred. True, the number of 
men in petticoats made up for the want in some measure in a picturesque 
point of view; but the whole affair seemed out of place in Greece. The 
traditions of the gynzeceum and of the times of Pericles were kept up, for 
the ladies were all penned up in a corner of the room in double and 


treble rows, and were quite inaccessible ; and to my mind this served to 
show all the more that a court ball is out of place in Greece. Open air 
and simple amusements seem more fitted for this population. The ball, 
however, was well kept up to the end. 


RESIDENT. 


For a good reason, the gendarmes on the staircase do not allow any 
person to leave the rooms until their Majesties have withdrawn. 


TOURIST. 
I did not see many pretty women, and classic profiles were very scarce, 


CAPITALIST. 
Were many hearts lost last night ? 


RESIDENT. 
Diamonds are lost sometimes ; hearts never. 


TOURIST. 
Do you mean to say that the Greeks do not fall in love like other 
people ? 
RESIDENT, 


Ido. During a long residence here Ido not remember to have heard 
of what is usually called a love story. I have heard from one of the 
consuls in Northern Greece of girls being carried off, but this has been 
done by Albanians, not Greeks. At the capital—Athens—if any intrigues 
take place, they are usually amongst foreign Greeks or Greeks of mixed 
blood; whenever there is an exception the motive is usually vanity or 
that which caused the fall of Danaé ; in short, the Greeks have no passion, 
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TOURIST. 


What then becomes of what the old poets sung, and is the modern 
verse of the ‘land of the cypress and myrtle’ only an empty phrase ? 


RESIDENT. 


You must remember that the verse you have just quoted does not 
apply to Greece but to the Asiatic side of the Archipelago, I do not 
know whether the aridity of the soil, the absence of verdure, and the 
over-abundance of stones, may have caused a drying up and hardening 
of the hearts of the inhabitants of Greece ; but such is the case with 
them, and it is worthy of remark that Homer, Sappho, Alczus, and 
others of the classic authors who show the most fire, were not from 
Greece but from the Asiatic side of the Archipelago. Homer, in fact, 
was an Asiatic. The Roman character seems to have contrasted as much 
with that of the old Greek in this respect as the Italian does with the 
modern Greek, and Horace seems to attribute female virtue in the Greeks 
more to constitution than to morality when he says, 

Non te Penelopen difficilem procis 
Tyrrhenus genuit parens. 


CAPITALIST, 


I agree with you; and what I hear also from other sources here leads 
me to think that if there is not much to reproach the Greeks with on 
the score of morality, it is due rather to their physical constitution than 
to their sense of virtue; for it is not to be supposed that a people so 
deficient in truth, so fond of ostentation and fine clothes, so eaten up 


with vanity, would be better than other nations in whom these faults are 
the chief causes or inducements to vice. 


RESIDENT. 


The points which you have just mentioned are to my mind the 
great objections to these court balls. A much larger number of people 
than can afford to take their wives to these balls receive invitations, and 
are therefore obliged to go; but lately an order of the day was issued 
requiring all married officers on no account to leave their wives 
at home. The consequences in the families of officers and small 
employés may be easily imagined. Their salaries barely suffice for their 
existence, and ball dresses can be obtained only at the cost of peculation 
or of a most injurious parsimony. Many families have to live for a long 
time on no more wholesome or sustaining diet than olives in order to 
leave something for finery. The dresses for the wives and daughters are 
besides not the only expense entailed by the desire of the court to see 
the palace well filled. In winter carriages are a necessity. That this 
additional burden would willingly be foregone is very evident, for on 
fine nights a large number of the invited come on foct, and the conse- 
quence is that in a short time the ball-room is filled with a cloud of dust 
from the feet of the dancers, 

TOURIST. 


Yes, I noticed that ; and the dust led me to find out the deficiency 
of refreshments. There were none, except cakes and lemonades; it 
reminded me of the regulations first made at the Crystal Palace ; but 
surely the Greeks, who are a sober people, might be trusted with some- 
thing stronger than water, without fear of their committing themselves, 
Just before the close of the ball, some hot wine and soup was brought 
in ; but the ladies did not seem to come in for even their share. 


RESIDENT. 

I can show you an order of the day lately issued, forbidding the 
officers from scrambling for the cakes, and intercepting the refreshments 
from the ladies. I cannot say whether economy or a fear of any persons 
misbehaving has presided over the arrangements of the refreshment 
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table ; if the latter, the fact is conclusive in support of the opinion that 
court balls are out of place here, and that a much larger number of 
persons are invited than those whose position would entitle them to find 
themselves there ; if economy be the cause, it is not the time for the 
Court to set such an example, after obliging many of its subjects to 
undertake, to them, an extravagant expenditure ; besides, however good 
a thing economy may be, hospitality should not suffer from it. 


CAPITALIST. 


If the attendance on the balls is, so to speak, compulsory, and at the 
same time they are given in such a niggardly way, as if the outlay was 
regretted, for whose pleasure or why are they given at all? 


TOURIST. 


I should say for her Majesty’s, for she seemed to be the person that 
enjoyed herself most ; indeed, she danced the whole evening, and kept it 
up with great spirit. 

RESIDENT. 

Judging from appearances, and also a little from common report, the 
balls are for her Majesty’s amusement. They certainly are much more 
an appendage to the foreign court established in Greece than a require- 
ment of the country; and it is to be hoped that when the Queen 
ceases to take a personal interest in the balls, this source of corruption 
will be allowed to drop. The Court might entertain the people in a 
simpler way, and I believe in one more agreeable to their habits and 
feelings. There are two especial occasions, at the beginning and close 
of the great Lent, when almost the whole population of Athens assembles, 
at one time near the temple of Jupiter Olyin us, at the other near the 
temple of Theseus; they sit on the ground for the greater part of the 


day, and form a rather picturesque sight ; the Court usually rides through 
the crowd and receives their acclamations. It might easily do something 
besides showing itself for the amusement and gratification of its 


assembled subjects, 


FIFTH EVENING. 


RESIDENT. 


I am glad to see you both again. I thought you were lost. What 
have you been doing with yourselves? — 


CAPITALIST. 

Well, you know I wanted to get the Government to drain the Copaic 
lake, and convert it from an unhealthy marsh into good arable land. 
They seemed to take to the idea at first ; but at last I found it was mere 
talk for talking’s sake, and that there is no intention of doing anything ; 
and I shall take my departure by the next steamer, as I have given up all 
idea of wasting any more time in trying to convince people about a matter 
they do not care for at all, And now you know what has prevented our 
meeting latterly. 

TOURIST. 

I have been waiting for our friend to finish his business ; and in the 
meanwhile, I have been calling upon a good many of the Athenians, 
whilst not engaged sketching at the Acropolis. 

RESIDENT. 

You must have nearly sketched the whole Acropolis, as you have been 
there almost every day. 

TOURIST. 

I wish to make some drawings of pane of the smaller temples 
and also of some of the fragments collected under the Propylea, anc 
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then I shall have done, and propose leaving Athens. I have also pretty 
well exhausted all the topics of conversation among the inhabitants. 


CAPITALIST. 
What have you heard from the natives ? 


TOURIST. 

First, they one and all inquire if I have learned, or am going to learn, 
modern Greek. It becomes a positive bore. I never was ina country 
where the language was so pertinaciously thrust down one’s throat. [ 
did at one moment think of learning it, but the way in which several 
consonants are pronounced as vowels, and some vowels as consonants, 
together with the complete disregard for the long vowels, made me give 
it up, as the false quantities were too great a shock for my ear. lam 
also rather tired of being always called upon by the Athenians to admire 
their intelligence. One thing they all agree in, is to find fault with the 
King, at whose door they lay the blame for everything wrong in Greece. 

RESIDENT. 

The King is not perfect; but still I doubt whether he is fairly to be 
charged, either by the Greeks or by foreigners, with all the faults of the 
Government here. It is a safe maxim that governments are the true 
representatives of the people governed. And my own impression is that 
if King Leopold had come to Greece, and King Otho had had the good 
fortune to reign in Belgium, public opinion with regard to these 
two sovereigns might possibly — been totally different from what 
it now is; and that King Leopold might have been blamed, and 
King Otho praised. Without in any way detracting from King Leopold, 
it may be urged that his task has been much easier, inasmuch as the 
Belgians are an orderly, industrious people, easy to govern. King 
Leopold’s best claim to superiority over King Otho lies in the fact of his 
having had the foresight to refuse the Crown of Greece, whilst King 
Otho accepted it. 

TOURIST. 

An Ionian newspaper has been given me, which accuses the Queen, 
and not the King, of being the cause of the misgovernment in Greece, 
and in particular of having brought Greece into those troubles which 
ended with the blockade of Admiral Parker, the demand for indemnity 
by an American frigate, the occupation of 1854, and the cholera intro- 
duced by the French troops, and the losses entailed on Greek commerce by 
the interruption of relations with Turkey. The writer accuses the Queen 
and her partisans of having counselled the King badly for the purpose 
of ieseeliien the Bavarian dynasty, and ensuring the succession of the 
House of Oldenbourg. This article, it is stated, was not allowed by the 
police to be published at Athens, and has since been printed in the 
Lonian Star of Corfu. 

RESIDENT. 

Although the King and Queen of Greece have a divided and separate 
interest in the matter of the succession, still I think this article may 
exaggerate in representing the Queen as acting against the interest of 
the King and of his family. If she has done so, the cause, or motive, 
would rather be that she is still more subject than King Otho to Russian 
influence. She has indeed been known to boast of being a Russian 
Princess, in virtue of the connexion between the House of Oldenbourg 
and the Imperial family of Russia ; and this view is rather strengthened 
by an srtiele in the Russian organ, Le Nord, which a short time ago 
mentioned the existence of a party of the Queen as against the King ; 
alluded to the coolness between the Court and the Bavarian Minister 
here; and, in short, openly put forward and favoured the pretensions 
of a member of the Oldenbourg family to the throne of Greece, when- 
ever the question of succession shall have arisen, Here is the article, 
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TOURIST. 


I see it compares the Queen of Greece to the Russian Empress 
Catharine : is not that a very equivocal compliment ? 


RESIDENT. 


Surely, a very bad one, and one totally undeserved by the Queen. 
However, it is possible that the writer did not know, or feel, for what 
reason a comparison with Catharine would be objectionable. 


TOURIST. 
What do you yourself think of this succession question ? 


RESIDENT. 


It is rather embarrassed by a clause of the Greek constitution requir- 
ing the next heir to be of the Greek church, which the Bavarian princes 
decline to enter. As far as the Greeks are concerned, it can make little 
difference to them to what creed their sovereign belongs, since the King 
and Queen, though Catholic and Protestant, attend the Greek ceremonies 
on all grand occasions, As the Greeks have, however, been hitherto 
sacrificed to Russian interests, it is important to them, as well as to 
Europe, that the court of Greece should not become still more Russian 
than it has hitherto been; and such a result is to be expected if, in case 
the Bavarian family refuse to accept the crown of Greece with the con- 
dition of joining the Greek church, the crown should be given to a prince 
of the Greek church, who must either be a Russian or belong to one of the 
German families affiliated to Russia. This Russianising of Greece is not 
to the advantage of Greece, or of Europe and its tranquillity. As far as 
England’s interest is concerned, excepting so far as she desires to see 
peace and tranquillity in this part of the world, it is not a matter of vital 
importance to her, since Greece is entirely a maritime country; and the 
only important towns of Greece—Patras, Athens, Pireus, Syra, and 
indeed almost all the towns—are on the sea coast, and therefore it is 
always in the power of England to affect Greece in the event of the 
necessity for so doing arising. My own opinion always has been that 
the erecting of Greece into a kingdom was a mistake, and that a foreign 
court was unsuited to Greece, and would only lead to further compli- 
cating the affairs of this country. If Greek affairs were interfered with 
at all, the most sensible course to have pursued would have been to have 
followed the idea of Canning, who proposed that the Greeks should 
receive civil liberty and the right of self-government, uninterfered with, 
under a governor of their own nation, without imposing on them the 
burden and difficulties of a separate and independent State. Everyone 
now knows that Russia prompted the different course, which was adopted, 
and that Russia alone has benefited thereby. With a less expensive 
form of government, and with one more intimately connected with the 
country, it is possible that Greece might have prospered more, and been 
able to fulfil her obligations. With a government less under the direc- 
tion of Russia, Greece might not have entered into those courses which 
inflicted on her the punishment of the blockade of 1849, and the occupa- 
tion and interruption of her commerce in 1854. 


TOURIST. 

I should not object to their attempting a republic or a federation of 
republican States: it would at least be classical, and the Greeks might 
then show whether King Otho has really prevented their improvement, 
as they now say. 

CAPITALIST. 
As for my part, I do not think it very probable that I shall return 


here. I should be glad to know, my host, when we are likely to see 
you back in England? 
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RESIDENT. 
Alas! I am a fixture, as it is my misfortune to have invested my 


all in land here. 


This land is unsaleable. 


If ever better times should 


come, and I could dispose of it, I might then hope to return to England, 
but unless this change should arise 1 must remain; and_unless you turn 
your steps again to my retreat, it must now be—Farewell. 


FRANCE AND PARIS FORTY, THIRTY, AND TWENTY 
YEARS AGO. 


By A MAN on THE SHApy SmeE or Firty. 


N Y father was early in life a 
prisoner of war in France, and 
my mother was brought up by 
French teachers at a famous and 
fashionable school kept by a French 
emigrant refugee, French was 
per force dinned into me from m 
very earliest "years, I heard it al- 
most from the time I was able to 
articulate. My first preceptor was 
a Frenchman, and i learned the 
grammar of that tongue out of the 
very one that had been my father’s 
when a prisoner in the department 
of Morbihan, I have this volume 


belonging to my parent now by me. 


It is the ninth edition of the gram- 
mar of John Perrin (who, I have 
heard, was the father of the retired 
Irish judge, Louis Perrin), and 
appears to have been printed in 
London for B, Law, in 1797. I 
know from a memorandum in a 
family diary, that it was purchased 
in that same year of 1797, of J. 
Kerby, 190, Oxford-street, about 
the period when the conferences of 
peace between Lord Malmesbury 
and the citizens Letourneur, Ple- 
ville-Pélay, and Maret took place 
at Lille, shortly after which period 
my father, then a bachelor in his 
twenty-second year, sailed from a 
western port for the West Indies. 
The vessel in which he was a pas- 
senger was captured by the French, 
and brought into St. Malo. Thence 
he was removed to L’Orient, where 
he remained for several months, Ul- 
timately, through the interest of a 
friend, he was permitted to visit 
Paris, and in the course of the 
year 1798, was allowed to proceed 
in a neutral vessel from Brest or 
Bordeaux to the Danish island of 


St. Croix, whence he gained that 
British possession, his original des- 
tination. In all these chances and 
changes John Perrin’s grammar 
was never lost or mislaid. It twice 
traversed the ocean and Caribbean 
Sea, visited portions of Northern 
Germany, and was finally placed in 
my hands in my sixth year, some- 
where about A.D. 1810. For nearly 
twelve months I was drilled and 
disciplined in the rules and excep- 
tions of grammar, and more espe- 
cially in the French verbs, regular 
and irregular ; and in the course of 
1811 and 1812 had attained a tole- 
rable proficiency in French. In- 
deed, f might say with a famous 
grammarian of the Reign of 
Terror, ‘Quoiqu il arrive, j’ai dans 
ma téte cent-dix verbes régu- 
liers et irréguliers trés-bien con- 
jugés,’ 

By the time I was nine years 
old I could fiuently read any 
French author, whether in prose or 
verse. At that early age I had pe- 
rused many of the productions of 
Voltaire. His observations on the 
judicial murder of Calas, and the 
fanatical iniquities of the Parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, made a deep, 
an ineffaceable impression on me ; 
but above all, his literary corre- 
spondence filled me with the desire 
to visit a country at once so social 
and so highly civilized as France. 
England and France were, how- 
ever, then at war, and there was 
no chance of my childish wishes 
being speedily gratified. Peace at 
length came in 1814, but it was 
not till nearly five years afterwards 
that I first set foot on French 
soil. I was then about fifteen 
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years of age, a time when all the 
impressions are fresh and vivid, 
and remember as though it were 
yesterday, arriving late in the even- 
ing at the Peacock, Islington, under 
the charge of a relative, who had 
recently sold out of the British 
army, and becoming a_ country 
gentleman, addicted to field sports, 
wished ultimately to settle for a 
series of years in France, From 
Islington we proceeded in a large 
lumbering hackney coach drawn 
by two horses, to the Golden Cross, 
Charing-cross, an inn which stood 
in those days exactly opposite 
Northumberland House. It has 
since been rebuilt on a different 
site, considerably lower down. 

The journey to Charing-cross 
occupied very nearly an hour, and 
the fare charged amounted, with 
a gratuity for our luggage, to five 
shillings of the current coin of the 
realm. Our object was to tarry in 
London as short a time as possible, 
but as it was my first visit to town, 
and as my companion had some 
pecuniary affairs to transact, as 
well as to obtain passports, we re- 
mained nearly a week. The first 
intention of my relative was to pro- 
cure a Foreign-Office passport from 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
but as he had no great affection for 
Lord Castlereagh, who was then 
Foreign Minister, and as this lux- 
ury was of little real use, while it 
cost £2 7s. 6d., it was determined 
that we should travel with the or- 
dinary passport of the French 
Ambassador, who, if I remember 
rightly, was M. d’Osmond, who 
lived in Lower Seymour-street, 
Portman-square. The passport 
was obtained in due course from 
the obliging secretary of his Excel- 
lency, whose valet was rewarded 
with the accustomed tip proffered 
and accepted on these occasions ; 
and shortly before Christmas, 1818, 
we set out from the Golden Cross, 
Charing-cross, in the Dover coach, 
paying for our inside places to 

over the sum of £1 10s. each. 
The journey was long and tedious, 
the roads heavy, and the weather 
moist and unpleasant. There 
was a guard, who went with us 
all the way, and three changes 
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of coachmen before we reached 
our destination. Gratuities, vary- 
ing from a shilling to half-a-crown, 
were to be paid to each of those 
important personages, so that with 
refreshments and ale on the road— 
a custom in which all in that day 
indulged—the journey to Dover 
cost somewhere about £2 5s. a 
sum for which hundreds of persons 
now comfortably enough reach 
the capital of France. It was 
nearly nine o’clock at night when 
we were deposited at our hotel at 
Dover. The town was dotted here 
and there with English soldiers 
and officers returning as the last 
portion of the army of occupation 
of the fortresses which had been 
recently evacuated. Some of these 
were Irish and Scotch, and as there 
were some wives and children, the 
noise made was far from agreeable, 
Early the next morning we were 
roused from our beds by the boots 
and commissioner of the hotel, 
who escorted us to the small sailing 
packet, for steamers were not in- 
troduced till some months after- 
wards. <A large sum was to be paid 
to the ticket-porters for no very 
great quantity of luggage. We left 
the harbour of Dover between seven 
and eight o’clock on a December 
morning, the wind blowing dead 
in our teeth. About dusk the 
Calais light was visible, and at five 
o'clock in the evening we were within 
a mile of that ancient town. Here 
we were boarded by douaniers and 
police officers, who took charge of 
our luggage and passports, trans- 
ferring the former to a species of 
lighter or gabare. The passengers 
were about a dozen in number 
comprising an English general 
officer and post captain in the 
navy, who, with their sacs de nuit, 
were stowed into two small boats. 
In these boats, pulled on by in- 
numerable porssardes and old 
women harnessed to their harass- 
ing work with ropes, we reached 
the spot on which the King, 
Louis XVIIL., had landed some five 
years before, the motley crowd 
chattering, gesticulating, and bel- 
lowing like dancing dervishes, or 
beings possessed by demons. My 
relative and myself, accompanied 
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by the post captain, were at once 
taken in charge by an old gentle- 
man of dignified air and presence, 
very tall and thin, with a large 
lantern in hand. He wore a huge 
chapeau bras, which was doffed on 
approaching us with the air of a 
marquis de la vieille cour, dis- 
closing, when uncovered, a thick 
mass of highly powdered hair, 
from which depended a long tail 
knotted with a broad black ribbon. 
This caudal appendage extended 
midway down this respectable 
man’s back. The coat of my friend 
was of a pepper-and-salt mixture, 
with huge lappets, long skirts, and 
immense flat silver-gilt buttons, 
fully as large as a five-franc piece. 
The vest, lapelled to match the 
coat, was of white Marseilles, 
embroidered sparingly with a fleur 
de lys ; the trousers, fastening round 
the knee, were of drab- coloured 
silk, fastened by a large silver 
buckle, while the silk stockings 
were of light French grey, varie- 
gated with occasional stripes and 
stars. The shoes of our conductor 
were adorned with huge silver 
buckles, on which ever and anon 


his large lantern threw a flickering 


light. By devious passages and 
across a small place or square, our 
conductor led us to the Hétel 
Quillacq, a house which my relative 
was accustomed to use in his pre- 
vious peregrinations. The aristo- 
cratic air of the place struck me 
mightily. There was a large gate 
with massy portals, a spacious 
court-yard and remise. The house 
lay entre cour et jardin, a gallery 
ran round the first and second 
floors, and the rooms were ap- 
proached by an open airy staircase, 
On the left, on entering, there was 
a large salle, called a theatre, and 
on the right a salle & manger and 
billiard room. The rooms were 
ainted in light and airy colours. 
he draperies were tastefully 
festooned, the furniture was ele- 
gant and ornamental, and the 
whole disposition and arrange- 
ment of the household appeared to 
me on a grander and more classic 
as well as more luxurious and 
lordly scale than any I had hitherto 
seen in a hotel on this side of 
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the Channel, Nor was it merely 
the sitting salon and salle a 
manger, to which this description 
applied. The bed -rooms were 
loftier, the beds and bedding im- 
measurably better, and the furni- 
ture more tastefully arranged, than 
in any part of Great Britain. As 
to the dinner, the arrangement, 
cookery, and service, with the 
accessories of linen, china, napkins, 
etc., seemed to my young eyes 
erfect. Within a quarter of an 
nour of our arrival there was 
placed on table a potage a@ la 
Julienne, merlans, frits, soles au 
gratin, a fricassée de poulet aux 
truffes, a boulli au naturel, and 
cételettes & la Soubise. These were 
succeeded by becassines and épi- 
nards au jus, followed by beignets 
de pommes, two kinds of compotes, 
dried fruits, apples, pears, and 
custards. I should observe that 
my monitor et premonstrator, to 
use the words of Terence, was an 
accomplished gourmet and bon vivant, 
and an excellent French scholar, 
having been brought up under the 
Prince Charles de _ Broglie, at 
Kensington. The charge for a 
dinner of this kind which was 
ordered impromptu by my friend, 
with an ordinary table wine, forty 
years ago, in a first-class hotel 
at Calais, such as Quillacq’s, was 
five francs a head. Now, served in 
the same fashion in a private room, 
it would cost at least eight francs, 
and at Paris ten francs a head. 
Firing, however, was as expensive 
at Calais then, indeed more ex- 
pensive than now. The wood con- 
sumed by an English family of 
three or four persons, having fires 
in their bed-rooms, and in a 
common sitting-room, amounted in 
the twenty-four hours, when I first 
visited France, to sumsvarying from 
ten to twenty shillings of our money, 
or from twelve to twenty-five francs. 
In the time of which I speak, 
no English, and little Belgian coal 
was burned; and that little was 
confined to the class of work- 
ing artisans. During the last five- 
and-twenty or thirty years, coal has 
been increasing in consumption, 
not merely in the departments of 
the Vord and the Pas de Calais, but 
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generally throughout France. After 
dinner we walked a little through 
the town, a service of some ditfi- 
culty, as all the towns of France, 
including Paris itself, were then 
most imperfectly lighted. There 
were no gas lamps for many years 
afterwards in France ; gas-lights in 
the streets being very little more 
than twenty years old even in Paris. 
In 1819, as in 1829—indeed, as in 
1839—Calais waslightedwith tallow 
candles, let down by a cord and 
ulley from either side of the street. 
he contrivance was rude and bar- 
barous, and as these lamps were 
few and far between, it was difficult 
to grope one’s way, none of theshops 
having more than a candle or two, 
or a rushlight in the windows. In 
the days of which I speak, at the 
sound of the Angelus most of the 
shops closed, though the cafés in 
the Place still remained open. The 
bourgeoisie were all a-bed by ten, 
many of them by nine o'clock. 

The morning after my first arrival 
on the French soil I early traversed 
the town. What chiefly struck me 
was the difference of costume and 
physiognomy, and the strangeness 
and sharpness of the street cries. 
All the older men wore quewes, many 
of them chapeaux bras, with shorts 
and striped or variegated stockings, 
Some of the better classes of the 
bourgeoisic, both men and women, 
had silvershoe-buckles. Thewomen 
wore the Spanish cloak or mantilla. 
The dress of the postillions ap- 
peared very grotesque Most of 
the fraternity were ‘powdered, 
rots. andpomatumed, leather- 

reeched, with huge jack-boots, to 
which long, thick spurs were affixed. 
Next to the postillions, the Pois- 
sardes and fishermen wore the most 
distinctive attire, and the fish- 
women split the ears with their 
shrill and harsh cries. The chief fish 
they hawked was the raie or skate, 
much liked by the French. At this 
period there were several English 
domiciliated at Calais, and amongst 
others the celebrated Beau Brum- 
mel, Brooke Richmond, Mrs. Jor- 
dan, and Romeo Coates. Lord 
Nelson’s Lady Hamilton had died 
there a few years previously. My 
companion had his own berline 
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standing en remise at the Hotel Quil- 
lacq, in which we were to travel to 
Paris. His shafts (for removing the 
pole from an English carriage saved 
a horse), purchased in France some 
six months before at an expense of 
thirty francs, stood safely preserved 
from a former journey, with many 
others, ticketed and labelled in the 
coach-house. In these long-past 
days there was an impost of thirty- 
five per cent. Dn on the intro- 
duction of English carriages, an 
impost now escaped by the whole 
community, as nearly all the world 
travels by rail. Before starting 
post for Boulogne, we went to wit- 
ness the departure of the diligence 
for Paris, a majority of the passen- 
gersin which were English. The fare 
from London to the French capital 
was then £4 12s., and from Calais 
sixty-five or seventy francs. The de- 
parture of our countrymen excited a 
sensation in the town ; their dress 
and manners differing so mightily 
from the French. When I reflect 
on the dress of the English of that 
day it does not more widely differ 
from the costume of the present 
year than the dress of the old 
powdered French portier from the 
garb of the Gallic portier of 1860. 
Green, brown, light blue, and light 
grey body coats were then the rage, 
studded with fancy buttons. The 
collars were very low, the waist 
long, and the skirts long and thin. 
Waistcoats of light canary and 
other fancy patterns were all worn 
exceedingly short, and trousers ex- 
tended very little below the knee. 
Hats of most fantastic shape were 
worn, with turned-up brim, and if 
white, with green edges, disclosing 
stiff-curled side locks. Every man, 
young and middle-aged, whether 
near-sighted or not, wore a quizzing 
glass of gold, and carried a thin 
cane or riding whip. White cra- 
vats of immense height and stiff- 
ness were the rage, many of which 
were got up by a famous laundress 
of Shrewsbury, tied in most fan- 
tastic fashion, the groom’s and 
coachman’s knot being the fa- 
vourite. Over these stiff and spot- 
less ‘ chokers’ a thick black ribbon 
was laid, and from this depended 
the gold eye-glass, the shirt-collar 
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covering half the ear. The su- 
premest swells of this day had their 
front teeth bored to spit like the 
members of the Four-in-Hand Club. 
Our women wore immense bonnets 
of Leghorn straw, short sleeves, and 
waists terminating with the arm- 
pits. They also frequently wore 
glasses and carried immense reti- 
cules. No wonder, then, the French 
flocked to see such Britishers, Dili- 
gences were then heavy, lumbering 
vehicles, carrying fifteen or sixteen 
persons, drawn in summer by six, 
and in winter by eight, and oc- 
casionally, in bad weather or over 
hilly ground, by ten horses, No- 
thing could be ruder than the 
harness, which was_half-dressed 
leather, supplemented with strong 
ropes. In the best season of the 
year, when the roads were in the 
finest condition, the diligence took 
forty-four hours to reach Paris ; 
but in snowy, frosty, or wet weather, 
the journey occupied sometimes 
sixty, and occasionally even so 
much as eighty hours. Between 
the years 1823 and 1827, five and 
nine years later than the period I 
am now writing of, I have been 
myself three nights on the road 
from Calais to Paris, travelling 
night and day, a distance under 
200 miles. True there was snow 
and sleet on the ground, and 
what the French call verglas ; 
but still it seems scarcely credible 
that within seven-and-thirty years 
a public vehicle in one of the most 
civilized countries in Europe should 
not have travelled at the rate of 
three miles an hour, at a time when 
the Bath, Brighton, Cheltenham, 
Leamington, and Birmingham 
coaches went at a speed of nine 
and ten miles the hour. The coupé, 
intérieur, and rotonde of the French 
vehicle were all fitted up to suit 
the nature of so tedious a journey. 
To the roof was affixed a capacious 
net for parcels, while at the side 
were coat and pouches. The whole 
was under the conduct and control 
of an official called a conductor, 
who sat on a part of the vehicle 
called the banguette, where, by 
means of a manivelle, he'was enabled 
to place a drag on the wheel with- 
out leaving his seat. As for five- 
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and-twenty years after the period I 
am speaking of it was frequently 
my fate to travel en diligence, a 
general description of a vehicle now 
almost extinct may be allowed, to 
prove to the rising generation what 
multifold miseries they have 
escaped by the creation of rail- 
roads, 

After an admirable breakfast a la 
fourchette, my companion and my- 
self started en poste from Calais for 
Boulogne. 

The existing generation can have 
no idea of what an insignificant 
place Boulogne was forty years ago. 
Brighton of 1760 scarcely differs 
more from the beautiful town of 
1860, than the Boulogne of 1820 
from the Boulogne of 1860. Forty 
years ago, there was no harbour, 
no pier worth naming, no custom- 
house other than a shed, no établisse- 
ment in the lower town, the chief 
streets of which were the Grande 
Rue, and the Rue delHcu, There 
was then no lengthened Quai de la 
Dowane, as at present, but only a 
few straggling houses. In the 
offing were no steamers, no packet- 
boats, but only a few chasse marées 
engaged in the herring or mackerel 
fishery. Now Boulogne has its 
steamers, its regular traders with 
the English ports, its coasters with 
Brittany and Bordeaux, and more 
than a hundred chasse marées run- 
ning in the fishing season to the 
shores of Scotland and the Ork- 
neys. There can be no doubt the 
prosperity of the place has been, 
and is, chiefly owing to English 
travellers and residents. They 
have made Boulogne what it now 
is. Hotels, and good shops, and 
villas outside the town, have sprung 
up as if by enchantment during 
the last thirty or forty years. 
Boulogne is now in truth, in many 
of its features, more English than 
French, and no wonder, for, forevery 
five-franc piece spent by a native, 
there are five pounds spent by 
English men and English women. 
We alighted, on my first visit, at 
the Hédtel d Angleterre, then the 
principal inn (the Hétel du Nord 
not being built, and the Hdétel des 
Bains being not a fifth of its pre- 
sent size), but still a very inferior 
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one to the Hétel Quillacq, at Calais. 
Here we dined and slept, strolling 
about the town previous to our 
dinner. The number of English 
then scarcely amounted to eight 
hundred; now, there are at least 
six thousand, out of a population 
of considerably more ia thirt, 

thousand. Though the English 
at Boulogne did not certainly 
amount to more than a thousand 
forty years ago, still there were 
some among them who furnished 
models to Potier, Brunet, Arnal 
Odry, Mademoiselle Flore, an 

Madame Lepeintre, who imper- 
sonated parts at the Théitre des 
Variétés, in which our countrymen 
and countrywomen were intro- 
duced. For instance, there were 
then at Boulogne the late Lords 
Boyne and Blayney, and the Hon. 
John Leeson, commonly called 
‘Snuff the Moon Leeson,’ from 
the manner he carried his head, 
all of whom were brought on the 
scene at the Variétés by popular 
actors, to the infinite amusement 
of the French. Lady Anne M. 
dressed in a riding habit and man’s 
hat, and Lady Elizabeth B., then 
resident at Boulogne, are also said 
to have been the models of Potier 
in that amusing piece called Les 
Anglaises pour Rure, On the day 
following our arrival at Boulogne 
we started for Paris, intending to 
sleep at Abbeville. We arrived 
late in the evening at the Hdtel de 
[ Europe, a comfortable house, entre 
cour e¢ jardin. This inn was then 
kept by a man named Mallier, who 
in early life had been a cabotier or 
coasting captain. He had been in 
England previous to the war, but 
spoke scarcely a word of our lan- 
guage. Hewasthenoisiestand most 
criard of Frenchmen, scolding the 
waiters and chambermaids all day 
long; en revanche, the mistress of 
the house was a quiet and soft- 
spoken woman, Mallier never 
seemed happy but when ringing 
the great bell at the outer gate of 
the hotel to announce the arrival 
of an English equipage from Paris, 
Boulogne, or Calais. His hostelry 
was frequented only by people 
travelling en poste, and if two or 
three English carriages arrived 
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daily each way he was contented, 
as the travellers almost invariably 
remained to dine, sleep, and break- 
fast on the following morning, on 
their way either to Calais or Paris, 
as might be. The charge for this 
sojourn used to average, if there 
was a lady and gentleman, from 
fifty to seventy francs, irrespective 
of the charge for servants. The 
incomings of a house thus managed 
were on an average about two 
hundred francs a day, of which one 
half might be probably reckoned 
as clear profit, as mine host pos- 
sessed a farm yielding aoalieen 
milk, eggs, &c. A good portion of 
the inns of Picardy were mono- 
polized by this family. One of the 
daughters of the old man, a very 
civil woman, kept the inn at 
Samur, and the other, an uncom- 
monly pretty woman, kept the inn 
at Amiens. In this wise the family 
drew a good deal of money from 
the saline English, a source of 
income which must be nearly lost 
to their heirs and successors since 
the institution of railways, Picardy 
was forty years ago, as now, one 
of the poorest portions of France, 
and possessed little to recommend 
it to the traveller. 

Our third day's journey was to 
Beauvais, where we found a quiet 
and comfortable inn. Between 
Calais, Boulogne, Abbeville, and 
Beauvais, there seemed to be little 
difference forty years ago in the 
hotel charges to those travelling 
post. Dinner, beds, tea, break- 
fast, lights, and firing, generally 
came to a total of from twenty to 
thirty francs a-head to those tra- 
velling in their own vehicles. If 
there were ladies of the party it 
was of course less, for less wine 
was necessarily consumed. From 
the period of my first arrival in 
France, of which I am now speak- 
ing, to 1848 or 1849, it was my 
habit to visit the country once at 
least every year, and sometimes 
twice and thrice a-year. Travelling 
post, there appeared to be little 
variation in the charges at first- 
rate inns on the route bétween 
Calais and Paris in the thirty 
years ranging between 1818 and 
1848. The sixth day’s journey 
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from London, and the fifth from 
Calais, brought us to Paris three 
or four days before Christmas, 
This may seem a long time, but we 
dallied on the road. At the period 
of the Peace of Amiens, in 1802, 
however, it took full six days en 
poste, sleeping on the road, to reach 
Paris. We drove to the Hotel 
dHollande, at No. 16 in the Rue 
de la Paix, a small but comfortable 
hotel kept by an ex-artillery officer 
of the grande armée. The house 
still exists, but the ancient pro- 
prietor has doubtless long since 
retired or been gathered to his 
fathers. Apartments were then 
one-half the price they are now. 
The first floor of the hotel, com- 
prising a salon, salle & manger, a 
couple of lits de maitre, and two 
servant's beds, used to let at a rent 
of four hundred francs a month. 
Now, similar apartments furnished 
in anything hke the same style, 
and in so good a position, would 
be let at eight hundred francs a 
month at least. The rent of smaller 
apartments has also risen propor- 
tionally. At this hotel there was 
a good but plain table-Phdte, at 
which the master of the house pre- 
sided. The dinner hour was then 
a quarter-past five for half-past five 
precisely, and the charge was three 
francs and a-half without coffee. 
At the Hétel Mirabeau, ten doors 
lower down in the same street, a 
larger and a better conducted hotel, 
the charge for dinner at the same 
hour was similar, I may here ob- 
serve, that nobody in those days 
dined later than six o'clock. Few 
indeed so late. In 1802, I know 
from relatives and friends of my 
own who were in Paris, that most 
people dined between four and six 
o'clock. The Rue de la Paix, 
though then one of the finest and 
most open streets in Paris, was by no 
means so magnificent as it is now. 
The shops were small and incom- 
modious; for the Parisians had 
not then learned the art—in which 
they have since become adepts— 
of what is called in the terms of 
the trade, ‘dressing a window,’ or 
displaying their wares to the best 
advantage. The shop windows 
then in the Rue de la Paix were of 
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the very smallest and _ sorriest. 
There were no monster slabs of 
plate-glass or crystal as now, the 
windows being composed of small 
panes of the very greenest and 
commonest vitreous ware. Nor 
was there in the shops in this 
street forty, thirty, or twenty 
years ago, the varied and fashion- 
able assortment of articles which 
adorn the windows now. The fact 
is, that France, since 1815, has 
made more progress as a nation 
boutiquiere than any European 
country, and may in 1860 be called 
par excellence the most shopkeep- 
ing and money-seeking of nations. 
Nearly opposite the hotel in which 
I lodged during my first visit, there 
was at No. 17a small salon, kept by 
a Madame Collie, at which the 
English and French newspapers 
might be read. This establishment 
continued to exist till 1838 or 1839, 
and for the twenty years during 
which I was accustomed to frequent 
it at intervals, I never perceived 
the slightest change or,the smallest 
effort at improvement, The read- 
ing-room was a very small apart- 
ment, containing a dozen miserable 
rush-bottomed chairs and a large 
table covered with a well-worn 
green baize cloth. On this latter 
might be foundthe 7%imes, Chronicle, 
Herald, Galignani’s Messenger, and 
the principal French papers. Ata 
comptoir sat Madame Collie, an 
elderly person, taking a prodigious 
quantity of snuff, and using a red 
cotton pocket kerchief, of which 
she made prodigious use. Some- 
times the worthy woman was as- 
sisted by her daughter at the comp- 
toir, a snuff-taker likewise. Snuff 
in those days was very commonly 
used. In the early morning there 
were seldom above half-a-dozen 
persons in the room ; in the after- 
noon I rarely saw above a dozen 
or fifteen, indeed the room would 
not hold more. The yearly sub- 
scription was moderate, not exceed- 
ing, I believe, fifty francs, while 
ten sous were taken for a single 
sitting. How such an establish- 
ment could be sustained by so 
small a clientelle, I never could dis- 
cover, The French, however, are 
a very frugal nation. Madame 
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Collie prepared and consumed her 
meals, as was seen by her cus- 
tomers, on the premises, and occu- 
pied the reading-saloon as a dwell- 
ing when the doors were closed. 

At this period there was a large 
dead wall by the Zimbre Royal, 
opposite the Hdétel Mirabeau. 
There stood all day at the season 
at which I speak, an enterprising 
bouquiniste, full of Norman shrewd- 
ness, who sold old books, maps, and 
prints. Many a time I have seen 
this imdustriel preparing his frugal 
dinner al fresco in the open street 
in an earthen pipkin. He was an 
intelligent and industrious fellow, 
and set up a shop not far from 
where he stood by his first ambu- 
latory stall, some few years after- 
wards. In 1825 he was a thriving 
tradesman ; in 1830 he was a very 
considerable bookseller; and in 
1840 he was one of the most 
eminent publishers of Paris. To 
his dying day I believe he prepared 
his meals in his earthen pipkin ; 
and I know he lived in an attic, 
au cinquiéme, in the great street 
in which he rented his shop. To 
the attic he and his wife retired so 
soon as the boutique was closed, 
the industrious woman assisting 
him all day long behind the counter 
in the operations of his trade. I 
give this as a trait of the frugality 
and perseverance of the French 
forty years ago. The most famous 
reading-rooms of those days in 
Paris were Galignani’s, at No. 18 
in the Rue Vivienne. There were 
three or four spacious rooms entre 
cour et jardm, where all the 
ae — of Europe might 

e found. Persons of all nations 
there congregated, the English of 
course preponderating. In the 
twenty years between 1820 and 
1840, [ should say that on an ave- 
rage from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred persons visited this 
establishment daily, many of whom 
received and wrote their letters on 
the premises. The reading-room, 
transferred to another quarter, is 
now less numerously attended than 
in the olden time; nor are the 
premises at all so extensive as they 
were thirty or forty years ago. But 
the brothers Galignani may be in- 
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different on this score, as by their 
English newspaper, the Messenger, 
their news-room, and their reprints 
of English, American, and other 
foreign works (including Italian, 
Spanish, and German), they have 
made an amplefortune. The elder 
brother is said to possess an income 
of £10,000 a-year, and the younger 
a property not very inferior in 
amount. The Galignanis are of 
Italian, not of French origin. They 
owe all their prosperity to the 
Bourbons of the elder branch, more 
especially to Louis XVIII. ; but to 
Louis Philippe, to the Republic, to 
the President, and to the Emperor, 
the Messenger of Messrs, Galignani 
has been as complaisant as it 
was to their early benefactor, 
Louis XVIII. These respectable 
gentlemen may say, with Moliére’s 
Inconstant in the Festin de Pierre: 
‘ Jetel’ai dit vingt fois, j'ai une pente 
naturelle & me laisser aller 4 tout ce 
qui m’attire.’ 

The Rue de la Paix, as well as 
every other portion of Paris, was 
at this period no better lighted 
than Calais or Boulogne. Lamps 
were let down by ropes and pulleys 
into the middle of a street which 
had not then been twenty years 
finished. The only streets at this 
time which possessed trottowrs, and 
had not a gouttiére running down 
the middle of the gangway, were 
the Rue de la Paix and the Rue St. 
Florentin, in which latter was the 
mansion of Talleyrand. In fact, 
till 1834 or 1835, the streets of 
Paris were without a raised path 
or trottoir, for foot passengers, and 
each rue and ruelle had a small 
trough or channel overflowing with 
turbid, stercoraceous, and feculent 
matter, with which unfortunate 
prétons were bespattered by the 
carriages, fiacres, and eabriolets. 
This shocking state of things was 
remedied by Louis Philippe, to 
whom Paris is also indebted for 
the introduction of gas and many 
other improvements in course of 
ewe or execution, of which 

s successor has reaped the 
credit, 

I had not been a dozen hours in 
the capital of France ere I dis- 
covered the difference between 
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French and English bread, butter, 
and cream, At a London hotel, at 
the period of which I speak, the 
bread was heavy and insufficiently 
baked ; the butter pale, flavourless 
and adulterated with lard; and 
what was called cream was too 
often a villanous compound, of 
which skim-milk was only one of 
the most innocent of the ingre- 
dients. In Paris, on the contra: 
forty years ago, bread of all kinds 
—even the pain de ménage—was 
light, white, well baked, and nutri- 
tious; the butter well coloured and 
well flavoured, and the cream thick 
and clotted, resembling the unctu- 
ous and curdy milk of Devonshire, 
Cork, or Killarney. The tea, too, 
then sold in Paris appeared to me 
more finely flavoured than an 
retailed in Great Britam, whic 
was the more extraordinary, as 
France neither had then nor has 
she now a direct trade with 
China, all the tea sold coming 
through the hands of Americans. 
The most famous establishments 
for teas were the Hétel des Ameri- 
cains, 147, Rue St. Honoré, and 
Millot’s, 1oz7, Rue Montmartre, 
both of which still exist. The 
petits pains, the pains Anglais 
and the pain au beurye of which 1 
yee, were then, as now, to be 
obtained in perfection in the Rue 
St. Honoré and Rue Neuve des 
Petits Champs. The chief por- 
tion of the butter consumed in 
the better portions of Paris came 
then from I[signy and Gournay in 
Normandy, and the very choicest 
from La Prévalaye and Brittany, 
packed in small baskets and petits 
pots. This might be seen till 1830 
or 1831 at most of the hotels, res- 
taurants, and cafés in the fashion- 
able quarters of Paris; but within 
the last quarter of a century, such 
has been the influx of strangers 
that it is no longer possible to find 
the unadulterated tea, butter, and 
cream for which Paris was re- 
nowned aed and forty years ago, 
adulterations being quite as common 
now in Paris as in London. 

Then there was scafcely a first- 
rate epicier or cremier who did not 
vend unadulterated wares; now 
it is different. The bread of Paris 
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is, however, an exception to this 
remark, for it is quite as good in 
1860 as in the olden time. 

It was as little the fashion for 
visitors at Paris to dine constantly 
at their hotel forty years ago as it 
is now. Brarbels went the round 
of the restaurants ; and as my con- 
ductor and leader was a man, to 
use the words of Moliére, ‘de haute 
capacité dans la science de bons 
morceaux, and who could talk 
‘avec de l’elegance et de l’erudi- 
tion’ on what Montaigne calls ‘la 
science de la gueule, I had but to 
observe and follow his example. 
Our first visit among the restaura- 
teurs was to the house of one who 
bore an eminent name in his art 
before the Revolution, and who 
had been the cook of Monsieur the 
Comte de Provence. Beauvilliers 
(for it is of him I speak) was 
obliged to fly in 1793, but he re- 
turned to France in 1814 with his 
patron, and resumed the business 
which he carried on in 1790 in the 
Palais Royal, in the Rue Riche- 
lieu, No. 26, & la grande Taverne 
de Londres. In that street and 
house the worthy ‘chef’ died the 

ear before my arrival, yet not 
Cieet he had given to the world 


PArt du Cuisinier, on which he 
had laboured for twelve years. 
Beauvilliers used to the last to 


walk up and down his restaurant 
as. an officter de bouche of his Majesty 
the Most Christian and epicurean 
King, with ruffles to his shirt and 
a sword by his side. The reputa- 
tion of his house, carried on by the 
widow, for a while survived him, 
and when I first visited Paris his 
establishment had great vogue 
among Royalist French and travel- 
ling English of the better class; 
but the fashion did not continue 
for many years afterwards, for in 
1827 the name of Beauvilliers 
ceased to be at all prominent. In 
the season of which I speak, how- 
ever, the house was famous for 
cotelettes &@ la Soubise, ris de veau 
& la Dauphine (which was served 
at the modest price of three francs 
ten sous); supréme de volaille aux 
truffes, which was served each por- 
tion at three frances. Now the price 
of the second plat would be nearly 
DD2 
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double, and the charge for the third 
at any first-rate restaurant would 
be thirty sous dearer. It was 
Beauvilliers who said that a well- 
educated cook should never use 
water. ‘Quand il a besoin de ce 
liquide,’ said the illustrious chef, 
‘il jette un morceau de glace dans 
la casserole,’ 

Véry’s was visited after Beau- 
villiers. It was then renowned 
for its entrées truffées, but what 
struck me most, I confess, was the 
splendour of the looking-glasses, 
the beautiful porcelain, and the 

uantity of plate, glass, and crystal. 

he bill at this house in those days 
a little exceeded the reckoning at 
other restaurateurs, as is stated in 
the following lines :— 


Véry chez qui, des jours de fétes, 
Seigneurs, et tous riches bourgeois, 
Dinent & deux louis par téte. 


Grignon’s, in the Rue Neuve des 
Petits Champs, was forty years ago 
probably the most crowded restau- 
rant in Paris. It was not so ex- 
— as either Beauvilliers’ or 

éry’s. You could have an excel- 
lent dinner of three or four plats, 
with a bottle of Macon, for about 
seven francs ten sous, or at all 
events for eight francs ; but a few 
dishes were always expensive. I 
have before me now a couple of 
bills of Grignon’s, forty years old, 
In them I find a perdreau rouge 
Jarci aux truffes, charged at ei ht 
francs, and a plain woodcock at 
francs, A sole au vin de cham- 
ro was three francs, while a 

ottle of Clos Vougeot is entered at 
eight francs. Wine of similar qua- 
lity would now be generally set 
down at ten francs the bottle, and 
at the Maison dorée and other ex- 
ensive restaurants at twelve francs. 
enty-one years before the time I 
am speaking of—namely, in 1797— 
I know, from a journal kept by my 
own father, that he was provided 
by a traiteur in Brittany at an ex- 
poe of six francs per day, with a 
reakfast @ la fourchette, a good 
dinner,andasupper. A few months 
after this, that is to say, sixty-three 
years ago, the charge for a dinner, 
consisting of soup, fish, poultry, 
dessert, and a bottle of Macon or 
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Beaune, was from four franes ten 
sous to five francs, or five hundred 
livres if the bill was paid in assig- 
nats. In 1797 you could dine in 
the good restaurants of the Palais 
Royal as luxuriously for four francs 
as you could in 1818 for eight 
francs, or in 1860 for fifteen or six- 
teen francs, 

Between 1818 and 1821 Robert, 
the inventor of the sauce which 
bears his name, passed for the best 
cook in Paris and the best producer 
of bespoken dinners. His restauw- 
rant in the Palais Royal was always 
crowded ; but I myself preferred 
the dinners of the Trois Fréres 
Provengaux, a house I was in the 
habit of visiting once every year 
from 1824 to 1848, and sometimes 
indeed three and four times a year. 
When I first became familiar with 
Paris the Trois Fréres had acquired 
a renown for their brandades de 
merluche, which was cod-fish with 
garlic sauce; but towards 1827 
their repute extended to most Pro- 
vencal dishes, and more especially 
to artichaux & la barigoule. Be- 
tween 1829 and 1840 the Fréres be- 
came renowned for their wines. 
Nowhere, excepting at the Aigle 
Noir, at Lidge, have I tasted Bur- 
gundy of rarer merit or better Bor- 
deaux than I drank at this house 
in 1830 at the then high price of 
twelve francs the bottle. In 1841, 
however, fifteen francs a bottle was 
charged me for a very inferior cri 
of Bordeaux to that 1 tasted at the 
Trois Fréres, at the establishment 
of Douix, Palais Royal. I remem- 
ber being present at a dinner of 
London wine merchants, given at 
the Trois Fréres in 1842 or 1843, at 
which a celebrated member of the 
trade was in the chair. A vin de 
Porto was produced at eight francs 
the bottle which met with general 
EN and a pint of Tokay at 
eighteen francs was called superb. 
A single glass of this then sold at 
three francs. To my thinking, I 
have tasted better at Vienna at one 
florin, or 1s. 8d, the glass, and as 
good on the banks of the Theiss— 
even of the Auspruch—at half a 
florin a glass, 

I have always considered the 
curries at the Trois Fréres failures, 
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though they are 
numbers who have 
India or the East. 
The Rocher de Cancale, Rue 
Montorgueil, kept by Baleine, was 
as famous at the period of my first 
visit to Paris as thirty years after- 
wards, namely, in 1848. It was 
always pre-eminent for its fish and 
the excellence of its wines. Its 
cookery, too, was admirable. I re- 
member dining there in the month 
of March, 1830, with an accom- 
plished gourmet, for whom the 
dinner was specially ordered. The 


relished by 
not been in 
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menu, however, was far too exqui- 
site, for though the charge made 
for dinner and wine was 450 francs 
(we were six, and this amounted to 
75 francs per head), yet the com- 
pany, one half of whom were ladies, 
got up hungry from table to go to 
the opera. On this occasion we 
had a bottle of Chateau Margaux, 
said to be of the wine of Philippe 
Egalité, which was charged at six- 
teen francs. Our piéce de resistance 
was not a barn-door fowl, but a 
poularde du Mans, for we followed 
the maxim of Berchoux— 


Proscrivez sans pitié ces poulets domestiques, 
Nourris en votre cour et constamment etiques, 
Toujours mal engraissés par des soins ignorants, 
Ne connaissez que ceux de la Bresse ou du Mans. 


Towards 1827, a restaurateur ap- 
peared in Paris who in my mind 
quite eclipsed the Beauvilliers, the 
Vérys, the Le Gacques, and the 
Roberts of former years. This was 
Laiter, whose establishment was 
at the corner of the Rue de Rivoli. 
The rooms, it is true, were small, 
but the cookery was perfect. His 
purée de carottes, purée de navets, 
and purée & la Reine, were quite 


faultless ; so also were his filets de 
lapereaux, & la purée de champig- 
nons, and his coteleties Cesturgeon 


en papilottes. The only other re- 
staurateurs I will mention are the 
Café de Paris, on the Boulevards, 
and the Café Hardi. From five- 
and-thirty to forty years I was an 
habitué of the Café de Paris ; and I 
must say that for position, site, 
lightness and elegance of the 
rooms, and the accessories of beau- 
tiful damask, glass, crystal, and 
plate, this café was unequalled. 
Between 1824 and 1829, I was 
three times each year in Paris, and 
I have no hesitation in saying, that 
the élite of Parisian and of Euro- 
pean society might be found du- 
ring these six years at this café. 
There might be seen within the in- 
terval named, Barons Vincent and 
Fagel, Pozzo di Borgo, and Mari- 
alva, Palmella, and Bille Brahe, 
Albert Gallatin, Rush, Stuart de 
Rothesay, Ponsonby, Adair, Lamb 
Stratford Canning, Cradock, an 
Henry Addington, among diplo- 
matists ; whilst among Peers and 


Commoners I have met within its 
walls the Argyles, Stairs, Kin- 
nairds, Alvanleys, Aboynes, Pem- 
brokes, Headforts, Charlemonts, 
Sligos, Dudleys, and Leveson Gow- 
ers of the Upper House; and the 
Vesey Fitzgeralds, Sir George 
Murrays, Nugents, Lowthers, La- 
boucheres, Poulett Thomsons, and 
Wilmot Hortons of the Lower 
House. Among wits and men of 
letters, frequenters of the Café de 
Paris, I may mention Luttrell, 
Moore, Rogers, Sharpe, William 
Spencer, and Scrope Davies, The 
number of lawyers, English, Irish, 
and Scotch, congregating at the 
Café de Paris, between September 
and November of each year, was 
extraordinary. There might be 
seen luxuriating in French cookery, 
Vice-Chancellor Sir John Leach, 
Chief Baron Joy of the Irish Bench, 
Lords Corehouse,Murray, and Cock- 
burn, of the Scotch courts; Mr. 
Denman and Mr. Doherty, after- 
wards respectively Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleasin Ireland ; 
Sir William Rae, and Sir J. Mont- 
gomery, an ex-Lord Advocate; 
and a better Frenchman than any 
of them, the late Robert Cutlar 
Ferguson, an agreeable companion, 
bon vivant, and one who thoroughly 
understood and relished French 
literature, French society, and 
French cookery. To number the 
French, English, -and Austro- 
Italian men of fashion who habi- 
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tually frequented the Café de Paris 
would be impossible. The De 
Grammonts, De Noailles, De St. 
Aldégondes, De Septeuils, D’Orsays, 
and Dinos, intermixed with the 
Lichtensteins, Esterhazys, Clarys, 
Palfys, Starembergs, De Lignes, 
Trautsmansdorfis, Schwarzenbergs 
Lubomirskys, Odescalchis, an 

Viscontis, of Vienna and Milan. 
The Café de Paris was said to have 
belonged to the late Marchioness 
of Hertford. Certain it is that 
and had apartments on the first 
Oor, 

At the Café Hardi, a few doors 
below the Café de Paris, at the 
corner of the Rue d’Artois, one 
dined at considerably less expense 
than at the Café de Paris. Neither 
the damask nor the crystal, it is 
true, were of so fine a quality, nor 
were the petits pains so delicately 
white and fine in the grain, but the 
cookery, en revanche, was savoury 
and relishing, and in certain plats 
of somewhat of a bourgeois and 
Bourse character the repute of the 
house was deservedly high. The 
ae Jarcis aux truffes of the Café 

ardi were renowned five-and- 
thirty and forty years ago; and its 
papilottes de perdreausx et de volaille 
aux truffes, obtained a European 
reputation. In those days all the 
principal agents de change and 
speculators on the Bourse break- 
fasted at the Café Hardi, the speci- 
alité of the house being rognons 
& la brochette, a dish always ad- 
mirably served. Nothing was 
better forty years ago at Paris, 
than the cuisine Bourgeoise, But 
in order to enjoy this in perfection, 
it was necessary to dine at the Cad- 
ran Bleu, or at Bancelin’s on the 
Boulevard du Temple, or some of 
the restaurateurs on the Boulevard 
Montmartre. At any of these 
places you could have a potage aux 
choux, or aux cocombres, a ‘ noix de 
veau aux truffes & la bonne femme, 
or these Gascon dishes, cotelettes de 
mouton en crepine & Voignon, or a 
gigot & la Galerienne. 

Enough, however, perhaps too 
much, on eating. A word or two 
may be spared for coffee houses. 
Forty or five-and-thirty years ago, 
the most brilliant and magnificent 
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of the cafés in Paris was the Café 
de Mille Colonnes, in the Palais 
Royal, where a stately and shapely 
dame du comptoir presided on a 
raised dais. This house was filled 
to overflowing on the Sunday even- 
ings. It was in the Café de Mille 
Colonnes Tom Moore was first 
pointed out to mein, I think, 1822. 
He had then written the Fudge 
Family in Paris, and was sojourn- 
ing in the French capital. He was 
in company with a red-faced coun- 
tryman of his, named Ryan, who 
went in Paris, I learned, by the 
soubriguet of Marquis de Dublin, 
and who had been the medium of 
communication between Mr. Fox 
and the Roman Catholic body in 
Ireland, during the viceroyalty of 
the Duke of Bedford in 1806. The 
Café Foy, in the Palais Royal, was 
at this period, and indeed is still, 
the first coffee-house in Paris. It 
was much less crowded than the 
Café de Mille Colonnes, and was 
frequented by a better class of per- 
sons, members of the Chamber 
of Deputies, physicians, lawyers, 
military men, and contractors of a 
superior grade. Many of the older 
halitués of the Café Foy at this 
period wore pigtails, hair-powder, 
and shoe-buckles, and in the sum- 
mer very wide nankeen shorts, or 
trousers made in fashion of Dutch 
skippers and fishermen, ample and 
baggy, descending a little only be- 
neath the calf. 

Theatres were quite as much fre- 
quented in Paris in 1820, 1830, and 
1840, as in 1860, Forty years ago, 
at the Académie Royale de Musique 
Dubadie and his wife, Massol, a1 
the two Nourrits, sustained the 
principal parts. Among _ the 
dancers, Albert Anatole and Des- 
varennes succeeded to the ‘divine 
Bigottini and sweet Fanny Bias.’ 
Most of these names are now for- 
gotten. At the Comédie Frangaise, 
Mademoiselle Bourgoin, Made- 
moiselle Demerson Duchesnois, and 
Mademoiselle Georges, took the 
lead among the women, whilst in 
the rédles dingénues and the réles 
des grandes coquettes, Mademoiselle 
Mars stood apart so far above all 
rivalry as to be beyond all envy. 
Among the celebrated men actors 
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were Talma, Monrose, Lafond, and 
Cartigny, of later years well known 
to the London public, and who 
died only a few months ago, ina 
green old age, in the Rue Villedo. 
At the Opéra Comique, I remem- 
ber with pleasure Madame Pradher, 
Madame Gavaudan, and Madame 
Belmont, who was so admirable in 
Fanchon la Vielleuse. The Théatre 
de Madame, and the Variétés, were 
from 1824 to 1829 favourite places 
of resort with all persons of taste. 
Who does not remember Jenny 
Vertpré in La Chercheuse @esprit 
and in Vimetie & la Cour? and who 
does not think with regret of the 
days when Arnal, Brunet, Made- 
moiselle Flore, Odry, Potier, Ver- 
net, and Mademoiselle Pauline, 
disported their humour and de- 
lighted the public at the Variétés ? 
How often used I to meet at this 
theatre, between 1825 and 1827, 
the late W. M. Praed, then a mem- 
ber of Cambridge University, who 
had already distinguished himself 
by admirable translations from 
De Béranger. Zuchelli, Galli, Pelle- 
grini, and Donzelli, with Pasta, 
Pesaroni, Mombelli, and Fodor, 


were at this epoch the delight of 


the Italian Theatre, which was in 
the Rue Feydeau. 

In my early days at Paris be- 
tween 1823 and 1824, I went 
more than once on Sundays to see 
the grand couvert at the Tuileries, 
that is to say, to see Louis XVII. 
dining alone in royal fashion. No 
one consumed his food with greater 
gusto, not to say voracity, or more 
frequently used his fingers. 
favourite plat with him was mut- 
ton cutlets au naturel, which were 
nicely rounded, containing merely 
the noyau. 1 have witnessed him 
demolish eight and ten of these in 
succession, making but a mouthful 
of each cutlet. A large napkin 
was tucked closely under the old 
man’s chin, to save his jabot from 
the pollution of grease and gravy. 
Madame du Cayla was at this 
period the favourite en titre. She 
was a lady of winning address and 
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graceful exterior, with great powers 
of conversation, and exquisite tact. 
She exercised over the King a 
double empire, captivating by “her 
beauty, and controlling by her 
cleverness and undoubted capacity. 
The King bestowed on her the 
Chateau of St. Ouen, where the 
famous charte was elaborated. The 
news of the gift gave rise to the 
following clever lines :— 

Le successeur de Bonaparte, 

Se ravissant un beau matin, 

Du berceau sacré* de la charte, 

A fait un lit pour sa catin. 

There was a complete line of de- 
marcation drawn in my early days 
between the Royalists and the 
Bonapartists—between the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain and the Chaus- 
sée d’Antin. No grande dame of 
the Faubourg, no étre bien pensant 

—and thus Ro yalists designated 
themselves, whether male or female 
—would think of inviting to his or 
to her salon a Liberal or a Bona- 
partist. Bankers, merchants, and 
financiers as they were then called, 
as little associated with their High- 
nesses of the Faubourg as Bonapar- 
tists or Liberals, Lafitte was then 
governor of the Bank of France, 
and had been several years a De- 
puty ; but neither he nor the 

elesserts, nor Lefebvre, nor Hot- 
tinguer, nor Perregaux, nor Rouge- 
mont, nor any of the Periers were 
ever to be seen in what was then 
called the créme de la créme of good 
society. The Rothschilds had not, 
I believe, established a banking- 
house in Paris before the later 
years of the reign of Louis XVIIL, 
but had they landed with the mo- 
narch in 1814, as powerful as they 
are now (they were then compara- 
tively small people), a cordon sani- 
taire would have been more tightly 
drawn round them than against 
Christians, There were, however, 
Israelite bankers long before the 
Rothschilds were heard of, namely, 
the houses of Fould, of Simons, of 
Hausmanns, and Oppenlheims ; but 
the members of these firms were as 
much pariahs as Bonapartists or 


* The charte had been octroyée at the Chateau of St. Ouen, which Louis gave in 


perpetuity to his chére amie. 


When the lady died in 1850, she left the chateau to 


the Count de Chambord, ow a@ son défaut a la ville de Paris, 
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Jacobins in the early days of the 
Restoration. But two English, or 
rather Irish, bankers existed in my 
early days—one of these was Cal- 
laghan, brother to the Cork con- 
tractor, and the other a certain 
Miley, the brother, I believe, of a 
Romish priest, who was either the 
rector or sub-rector of the College 
des Irlandais in the Rue Cheval 
Vert. There was a junior partner 
in the house of Perregaux, Lafitte, 
and Company, an Englishman, Mr. 
Phillips, a very gentlemanly, intel- 
ligent, and urbane man, who 

think had been a détenu at Verdun, 
but he was the only Englishman 
who could be named connected 
with a bank. In 1827, in the reign 
of Charles X., a third Irishman, a 
gentleman of the name of Dominic 
Daly, also established himself as a 
banker in the Rue de Provence ; 
but it was not till the reign of 
Louis Philippe that a wholly Eng- 
lish banking firm was instituted. 

In the days of the first Empire, 
as now, the Jews were in peculiar 
favour. The first Napoleon pro- 
tected and encouraged them, and 
the present Emperor has Fould for 
minister of his household, and 
Perriere as a friend. 

To return, however, to the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. ‘This fashion- 
able quarter was at the period I 
speak of governed by ladies who 
had been emigrants or were the 
daughters of emigrants, and who 
for the most part filled positions as 
dames @atour of the Dauphiness or 
the Duchess of Berry. 

Such were the Princess de la 
Trémouille, the Duchess d’Escars, 
la Vicomtesse d’Agoult, Madame 
la Marquise de Béthisy (dame pour 
accompagner la Duchesse de Berry), 
Madame de Biron (of the house- 
hold of the Dauphiness), Madame 
la Vicomtesse de Casteja* (of the 
household of the Duchess of Berry), 
Madame de St. Aldégonde, the 
devout Mesdames Castlebajac, de 
Castries, and deClermont Tonnerre, 
and Madame la Vicomtesse Gon- 


taut Biron, gouvernante des enfans 
de France. These ladies, with 
Madame de Vaudreuil, of the house- 
hold of the Dauphiness, and a few 
others now forgotten, were in- 
finitely more despotic in the fashion- 
able faubourg than ever were the 
ladies patronesses of Almack’s in 
London. In order, however, to 
secure their good graces or the 
entrée to the salons of the reigning 
clique, it was necessary to be an 
attendant at the church of St. 
Thomas d’Aquin, of the Bonne 
Nouvelle, of the Assomption, of St. 
Roque, or of Saint Louis d’Antin, 
or to be a member of the confra- 
ternity of the Sacré Coeur de Jésus. 
It is true Louis XVIII. laughed at 
these follies, for he was not in the 
least governed by priests, and 
boasted of being an esprit fort; but 
the chambre wntrouvable patron- 
ized congregationists. The Duchess 
d’Angouléme thought there was no 
safety to be found out of the pale 
of the Jesuits and the Ultramon- 
tane church, and the Comte d’Artois 
and the Duke and Duchess of Berry 
(the former was assassinated in 
1820), threw all their influence into 
the scale of the emigrant Mar- 
chionesses, the Vendean chiefs, and. 
the ultra parti prétre. No wonder, 
therefore, that a fanatical, a re- 
vengeful, and a reactionary spirit 
was evoked, and that the chambre 
introuvable was ‘animée d'une 
flamme plus vive, to use an ex- 
pression in the mouths of all 
Royalists. Some witty lines writ- 
ten on a Chamber elected under 
the sanguinary influence of the 
Trestaillons and the Truphéneys 
now recur to my memory— 

Dans cette chambre ov l’on fauche, 

Et le bon sens et la bonne loi; 

Le cdté droit est toujours gauche, 

Rt le cété gauche n’a jamais droit. 

From the period of the death of 
Louis XVIII. in 1824, the as- 
cendancy of the devout party be- 
came more and more manifest, and 
the fashionable churches in Paris 
were at the last masses crowded 


* This lady, curious enough, was the daughter of Monseigneur de Bombelle, first 
almoner of the Duchess, and Bishop of Amiens. Monseigneur, it is necessary to state, 


had been a colonel of hussars, and was a widower before he became great almoner, or 
prelate. 
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with aspirants for place and pre- 
ferment. Ihad the curiosity myself 
to go to the Church de l Assomption 
to see Soult (who never passed for 
a saint) taking part in a religious 
yrocession, with a large missal 
ound in red morocco under his 
arm, and a flaming wax taper in 


hand. The Dukes of Belluno and’ 


Ragusa (Victor and Marmont),never 
particularly remarkable for piety 
during the Empire or with the 
army, both also became devout 
during the reign of Charles X. 
The Duchess of Belluno too, who 
was not a perfect model of every 
womanly virtue, ‘ faisait la sainte 
Nitouche, as well as her hus- 
band, 

There were ladies attached to 
the court and belonging to the 
Faubourg, such as the beautiful 
Duchess de Guiche (a sister of 
D’Orsay), the charming Duchess of 
Firmacon, and the amiable and 
clever Duchess de Duras, who did 
not give in to these follies, though 
their husbands enjoyed military 
commands, and one of them was 
Premier Gentilhomme du Roi; but 
these were the exceptions, not the 
rule, for it was then the mode for 
men as well as women, ‘a donner 
dans la devotion.’ Even the wives 
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of French ministers at foreign 
courts when in Paris fell into the 
practice, and might be seen with a 
valet de red behind them carrying 
a large ‘office’ and ‘ Heures, and 
conducting the inevitable poodle 
dog to the Eglise des Carmes, to the 
Church of St. Thomas d’Aquin, or 
the Church de lAssomption. 
speak not of Madame de Chateau- 
briand, whose piety was sincere and 
undoubted, nor of Madame de la 
Ferronnays, who, though then 
young and pretty, was devout, ‘de 
coeur et de conviction; but of ladies 
who made devotion the stepping- 
stone to worldly honours and pre- 
ferment. It is to the credit of 
Madame Princeteau, the sister of 
the Duke Decazes, and a lady of 
great beauty, who in the highest 
degree enjoyed the favour of 
Louis XVIII. at this season, that 
she never gave in to this — 
or played the part so skilfully 
nee by successful politicians, 
diplomatists, and intriguers of the 
male and female sex. Hypocrisy 
was so common in high places 
during the latter years of the reign 
of Louis XVIII. and during the 
whole reign of Charles X., that 
nobody was shocked or surprised 
at it. 


Nommez-le fourbe, infame et scélérat maudit, 
Tout le monde en convient, et nul n’y contredit. 
Cependant sa grimace est par-tout bien venue: 
On laccueille, on lui rit, par-tout il s'insinue, 
Et sil est, par la brigue un poste 4 disputer 

Sur le plus honnéte homme on le voit l'emporter. 


As Moliére truly says in the 
Festin de Pierre: 

La profession d’hypocrite a de merveil- 
leux avantages. C’est un art de qui 
l'imposture est toujours respectée et 
quoiqu’on le découvre, on n’ose rien dire 
contre elle. 

It must not be supposed that the 
fashionable Faubourg had it all its 
own way. Madame la Duchesse de 
Plaisance, one of the prettiest 
women in Paris, avowed: herself 
a Bonapartist ; and the Chaussée 
d’Antin, its liberals, and financiers, 
had also their female fashionable 
leaders. Madame la Générale Foy 
(a sister of the present Marshal 
Baraguay d’Hilliers), and Madame 
Hamelin, were among the leaders 
of this party, but they never were 


enabled to meet on equal terms the 
leaders of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. At the time of which I speak, 
that is, from 1821 to 1824 and 5, 
there were but fifteen men who 
followed the lead of General Foy, 
and the only house at which they 
could rally in Paris, was the 
mansion of the banker Lafitte, 
For Lafayette and Voyerd’Argenson, 
being grand seigneurs, spent a 
good deal of the year in the 
country, and Casimir Perier was 
not of a social or expansive disposi- 
tion, and shunned those hospitable 
demonstrations which suited the 
frank and ostentatious nature of 
Lafitte. I must do this banker 
the justice to say that his house 
and his table were ever open to his 
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party, and that the élite of Euro- 
pean Liberals found at his mansion 
a hearty welcome. For this reason 
among others, no man among the 
cété gauche was so detested by the 
Faubourg St. Germain as Lafitte. 
I remember having been at the 
marriage breakfast of his daughter, 
to the Prince de la Moskowa, some 
three-and-thirty years ago, at which 
many distinguished English and 
some distinguished Spanish Libe- 
rals were also present, with a 
number of Seon Liberals. On 
the evening of the same day I 
chanced to be present at a salon of 
an ultra tinge in the Faubourg 
St. Germain. 

‘Were many present at the mar- 
riage féte, this morning? asked an 
old talon rouge of his friend, who 
confessed to having been at La- 
fitte’s in the morning. Shrugging 
up his shoulders with ineffable 
disdain the latter replied—‘ Mon 
cher, personneabsolument personne, 
absolument personne.’ These two 
entities, like all the ultras, were 
fixedly of opinion that out of their 
own clique—out of their own 
circle — there was nobody worth 
naming. This will give an idea of 
what society was in the good old 
times, 

At the period of my first arrival 
in France, M. Decazes was the 
favourite Minister of Louis XVIII. 
The monarch saw him daily, com- 
municated with him frequently by 
confidential letters, and gave him 
his entire confidence. <A portrait 
of Decazes was placed in the King’s 
cabinet de travail in the Tuileries, 
and a replica of it at St. Cloud. 
It was said that the power of the 
young Minister was in a degree 
owing to the beauty and grace of 
his sister, Madame Princeteau, of 
whom I have spoken, and whose 
society and conversation the King 
relished extremely ; but this was a 
calumny originating with the 
grandes dames of the Faubourg 
St. Germain and the clique of the 
Pavilion Marsan, who, with more 
spiteful malevolence than taste, 
called the lady ‘ce jaune Princeteau,’ 
If there were any truth in the 
scandal in reference to the Most 
Christian King, it is not likely that 
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Madame Princeteau’s fortunes 
would have been as unprosperous 
at the conclusion of Louis XVIIL.’s 
reign as they were at the beginning 
of it. The truth is, that M. Decazes, 
who still lives in a green old age, 
owed his special favour, not to any 
backstairs or unworthy influences, 
but to his good sense, moderation, 
and conciliatory manners. He 
followed out the wise policy of the 
King, and determined on two con- 
cessions to the Liberal party—one 
a law of ministerial responsibility, 
the other a lawadmitting the liberty 
of the press, The dislike of the 
ultra-Royalists had been long con- 
centrated on Decazes; and after 
the assassination of the Duke of 
Berri in 1820, all fractions of this 

arty joined against him. Chateau- 
tend attacked him, saying, ‘Ses 

ieds glissaient dans le sang de 
Monseigneur le Duc de Berry.’ 
The Count d’Artois, as well as the 
Duchess of Angouléme, then called 
for his dismissal. When the Mi- 
nister heard of these events, he 
tendered his resignation, which the 
King accepted, remarking that it 
was not against the Minister, but 
against the Monarch, the stroke 
was directed. Decazes was instantly 
appointed by Louis XVIIL ambas- 
sador to London, was loaded with 
presents by the Monarch, and was 
so far from losing his influence, 
that Louis XVIII. corresponded’ 
with him daily. ‘These letters are 
likely one day or other to appear in 
orint. They will throw a welcome 
fight on the history of the period. 
Decazes was, like his master, a 
moderator, and a man of calm good 
sense. He was a person of just 
views and sound, clear judgment. 
At a period when there were 
but two orators in the Chamber— 
de Serres and Foy—Decazes exhi- 
bited no mean powers of exposi- 
tion, and showed himself most dex- 
terous in conciliating and manag- 
ing parties. At this period he was 
supported by St. Aulaire,de Barante, 
and:de Broglie; and it is to the 
great credit of this ex-minister 
that Guizot, Villemain, and Cousin, 
all owed their rise to him. 

A relative of mine had wellknown 
M. de Serres, afterwards Chancellor 
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of France, as an emigrant, and on 
my second visit to France 1 became 
acquainted with him, Through his 
civilities | was then enabled to hear 
the debates of both Chambers. He 
had then filled high legal functionsat 
Metz, and was considered the ablest 
Parliamentary speaker in France. 
i was not old enough to appreciate 
his oratory, but I know it produced 
on me a profound impression. He 
was one of the few Frenchmen 
who, antecedent to 1824, were en- 
abled to address the Chamber with- 
out the aid of notes. Almost the 
only ministers or deputies who, six- 
and-thirty years ago, possessed this 
a of extempore speaking were 

e Serres, Decazes, Lainé, Camille 
Jordan, Foy, Benjamin Constant, 
Manuel, Lafitte, Perier, La Fayette, 
and Martignac, the most seductive 
and captivating of speakers. Neither 
Berryer nor Guizot, neither Dupin 
nor Mauguin were then in the 
Chamber. Chateaubriand, at the 
time of which I speak, was a Mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Peers ; but 
Chateaubriand, as a speaker, though 
occasionally brilliant, was never, as 
an orator or as a debater, that 
which he was as a writer, as a 
journalist, or as a pamphleteer. In 
these three latter characters he was 
what the French call a puissance, 
His most celebrated speech was 
that made in answer to Canning, on 
the acknowledgment of the Spanish 
Republics, and this discourse owed 
its merit rather to its excellence as 
a literary composition than to its 
dialectical and debating power. 
Chateaubriand, in truth, was not 
an orator, neither was he a debater, 
while Canning was orator and 
debater combined. Speaking of 
Canning reminds me that in the 
autumn of 1826, when he visited 
Paris, I happened to be there. 
By men of all parties he was 
well received and cordially féted ; 
and I must do Charles X. the 
justice to say that he received 
the English statesman with great 
urbanity. The Monarch did him 
the extraordinay honour of inviting 
him to the royal table, an honour 
which Louis XVIIL. did not confer 
on the Marquis, afterwards the 
Duke of Buckingham, to whose 
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munificence he was indebted for 
princely hospitalities at Stowe, nor 
on the Marquis of Hastings, who 
had expended vast sums to do the 
Count of Provence honour. Mr. 
Canning won golden opinions 
from the statesmen, politicians, 
and literary men of Paris. Mini- 
sters and distinguished nobles, 
dukes, and peers, to use the lan- 
guage of the Duke of St. Simon, 
invited him to magnificent enter- 
tainments, and he was in every 
respect treated as an illustrious 
stranger. The daily press, then 
free, and conducted by men of posi- 
tion and literary ability, chronicled 
the movements of the literary 
statesman, who had himself been 
a periodical writer of great bril- 
liancy and power. More than one 
Parisian editor, and several distin- 
guished authors, came into contact 
with the English official. The un- 
assuming and frank affability of 
his address conciliated towards 
him not merely marked respect but 
a friendly feeling of esteem and 
admiration. The visit, too, had 
good effects in a political sense, 
Frenchmen were not then, nor are 
they now, very apt at English 
names, but in every society one 
heard of ‘Le grand et aimable 
Canig; a la fois si leste et si 
Libéral.’ In the previous year of 
1825, I had met M. Chateaubriand 
at the house of the Marquis de 
Louvois. He seemed then suffer- 
ing from a lassitude and weariness, 
which occasionally verged on pro- 
found melancholy. In society he 
appeared somewhat irregular and 
eccentric, and too much wrapped 
up in his own feelings. 

I afterwards more than once 
saw him at the house of M. Frizzel, 
one of the writers in the Débats, 
when my first impressions, that 
he was much more of a man of 
genius and literary talent than 
a statesman or politician, were 
strengthened. He appeared to me 
too impulsive and egotistical ever to 
lead or manage men with success, 
Yet what effect, morally, politically, 
and religiously, this great writer 
produced in France and in Europe 
by his books, his pamphlets, and 
his newspaper articles. Shortly 
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after Mr. Canning left Paris I re- 
member meeting the late Sir Arthur 
Brooke Faulkner, in the Rue de 
Rivoli, and lauding the condescen- 
sion of Charles X. towards our elo- 
quent countryman. ‘Well, said 
Sir Arthur, ‘his conduct is very 
unlike that of his son, the Duke of 
Angouléme, who gave the wife of 
M. Assioti, Commissary-General, 
in Scotland, a seal inscribed with 
his name, as a lasting memorial of 
the efforts of her husband to pro- 
vide accommodation for Charles 
X. and the Duke in Edinburgh. 
“Tf ever the hour arrives,” said his 
Royal Highness in giving this seal, 
“that my family are reinstated 
present this (showing the seal), and 
you shall know we are neither in- 
sensible nor ungrateful.” Some 
years afterwards, when Charles X. 
was on the throne, and the lady in 
Paris, the circumstance was 
brought to the Duke’s recollection 
by letter, and he took no notice of 
a request in writing from her to 
facilitate her access to a public in- 
stitution. Complaints of this kind 
were made by many English and 
Scotch who had rendered the elder 
Bourbon family great civilities in 
exile, both in London and at Holy- 
rood.’ 

Villele was at' this time Minister, 
and was certainly one of the ablest 
men in France as manager‘ of the 
Chamber, and leader of a party. 
As a speaker, he was ak and 
sensible, rather than showy. His 
talent for business was acquired in 
the French navy, and as manager 
of a sugar estate in the Isle of 
Bourbon. A man of far greater 
yowers of speech than the first 

finister, was De Peyronnet, keeper 
of the seals, who gloried in sustain- 
ing and advocating the most un- 
popular measures. De Peyronnet 
was, however, a man of little wis- 
dom. He was subsequently one of 
the ministers who signed the fatal 
ordonnances of Charles X. Among 
the bitterest opponents of De 
Peyronnet, were Benjamin Con- 
stant and Casimir Perier. I was 
never acquainted with the latter, 
but Constant I knew well. He 
was thoroughly master of German 
and English literature, and spoke 
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our language well. Early in life 
he had studied at Edinburgh, where 
he was contemporary with the late 
Sir J. Mackintosh. Constant had 
an irresistible propensity for play, 
and was in 1825 and 1826 a fre- 
quent attendant at the Cercle des 
Etrangers. He was lame, and a 
valetudinarian at this period, and 
six years later his health and for- 
tunes were completely ruined by 
the excitements of party and of 
lay. By play he won his small 
onal in the Rue d’Anjou St. 
Honoré, and from this he would 
have been ejected in his last mo- 
ments, had not Louis Philippe as- 
sisted him with a sum of three 
hundred thousand franes in 1830. 
It was in the year 1824 that a 
witty and agreeable Irishman of 
my acquaintance offered me a letter 
to a Mr. Lewins, calling himself 
De Luynes, of the Rue St. Flo- 
rentin, a friend of M. de Talley- 
rand. He stated that the former 
would present me to that remark- 
able man, and further mentioned 
that Lewins himself was an em- 
ployé either in the Bureau des 
Affaires Etrangéres or in the 
Ministére des Cultes, I forget which. 
I took the letter and delivered it in 
due course. Mr. Lewins, of whose 
previous history I knew nothing, 
appeared to me a man of about 
fifty-five years of age, short, thick- 
set, and rather vulgar in appear- 
ance. His manner was reserved 
and dry; his conversation curt and 
cautious ; his demeanour reticent 
and observant. He questioned me 
much about England, and more 
particularly as to the condition of 
lreland. I answered frankly and 
to the best of my ability, and used 
in turn the privilege of question- 
ing my questioner about France, 
her institutions and public men. 
Among the rest I spoke of M. 
Frassynous, Bishop of Hermopolis, 
Minister of Worship and Public 
Instruction, whose oraison funébre 
on the death of Louis XVIII. I 
shortly before heard and now 
sharply criticised. Mr. Lewins 


listened, I could see, with ill-dis- 


guised impatience, and in a few 
moments said, ‘Well, come and 
breakfast with me to-morrow. 
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Afterwards Ill present you to 
Monseigneur d’Hermopolis, and 
perhaps you may be inclined to 
retract or modify your censures,’ 
To breakfast [ went, and was after- 
wards presented to the Bishop in 
his ecclesiastical costume. The 
manner of the prelate was unctuous, 
and worthy of the functionary who 
adroitly made the disciples of 
Loyola sink the name of Jesuits 
and call themselves Péres de la Foi. 
‘Souvent,’ he remarked, ‘on est 
obligé de plier devant la force des 
choses.’ Race was an able 
controversialist and a man of fine 
elocution, and was after 1830 
appointed tutor to the Duke de 
Bordeaux by Charles X. He died in 
his seventy-seventh year in 1842. 
I was not at that time aware that 
‘Lewins had been one of the 
Executive Directory of the United 
Trishmen. He had been originally 
in the Irish Post Office, and was 
sent by the Executive Directory of 
the United Irishmen to solicit the 
assistance of the French Directory, 
and also to apply to Holland and 
Spain. He was in high favour 
with Barras, Talleyrand, Pleville, 


Lepelley, Charles Lacroix, Carnot, 
Merlin de Douai, and Generals 
Hoche and Desaix, and was all but 
acknowledged as Minister from 
Ireland in 1797. Subsequently he 


was, I believe, employed in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and 
was, at the time I first saw him, 
attached to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. He was a man of 
considerable ability, but I did not 
like his manner, and from the 
moment his history was known 
to me my intercourse with him 
ceased, 

There was at this time living at 
Paris in very good style, at No. 4 
in the Rue Trudon, an Irish gentle- 
man of very good fortune, named 
Mr. John Fitzgerald Lattin, of 
Morristown Lattin, in the county 
of Kildare. He had been brought 
up at the Académia Nobile of 
Turin, and had entered the Gardes 
Frangaises before — During the 
Reign of Terror he left France, and 
returned at the Peace of Amiens 
establishing himself in the street of 
which I speak, Here I visited him 
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in December, 1824, and casually 
inquiring if he knew a Mr. Lewins, 
the accomplished old gentleman im- 
parted to me a portion of the infor- 
mation here set down. 

I may in passing state that from 
1823 to 1836 Mr. Lattin’s dinners 
at the Rue Trudon (a street leading 
from the Rue Boudreau to the Rue 
Neuve des Mathurins), were among 
the most agreeable in Paris. There 
was a frank hospitality and the 
very best company, French and 
English. There have I met Hyde 
de Neuville and Martignac, Lords 
Dudley, Nugent, Alvanley, Kin- 
naird, and Howden, and Luttrell, 
Sir Robert Wilson, Arthur Aston, 
and, I think, Lavalette Bruce, after- 
wards a barrister of the Western cir- 
cuit, a man who spoke French with 
purity and fluency. Another agree- 
able house in those days wasthe late 
Marquis of Sligo’s. A famous giver 
of dinners, too, was Mr. Marsh, of 
the Rue du Bourbon, Faubourg St. 
Germain. He was a man of con- 
siderable wealth, who made his 
fortune asa contractor, and settled 
in Paris after the peace. He un- 
derstood the art of good living 
thoroughly, practising his hospi- 
tality once or twice a week during 
the season. You met all the lions 
of Paris, native and foreign, at his 
house. Here for the first time I 
saw Sir Sidney Smith, a simple 
quiet man, and Captain Usher, who 
conveyed Napoleon to St. Helena, 

At the house of an old French 
colonel, near the Rue des Brodeurs, 
Boulevard des Invalides, I met, in 
1827, General Arthur O’Connor, of 
whose ability I heard men who de- 
tested his principles speak highly. 
I was greatly struck with this 
remarkable man. He had the man- 
ners and bearing of a thorough 
gentleman, and was not defiled 
by any of the nastinesses of a 
vulgar demagogue. His opinions 
were frank and undisguised, and 
there was in his manner nothing 
of the cunning and Jesuitism 
which marked Irish demagogues 
of a later generation. On poli- 
tical subjects he spoke with temper 
and dignity, and I could see 
that he had no sympathies with 
the sordid and sacerdotal agitators 
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who were figuring on the Irish 
scene three-and-thirty years ago. 
Theday following I was to dine with 
alady ofrank. I mentioned in the 
course of the evening the remark- 
able person I had met the day 
previously. ‘Thirty-two years ago,” 
she said, ‘I knew the nephew of 
the late Lord Longueville inti- 
mately, when he was member for 
Cork county, and in every society 
he was then considered one of the 
ablest and one of the handsomest 
and most distinguished-looking 
men in the Irish Parliament, and 
half the belles of the day, myself 
among the number, were over head 
and ears in love with him. All 
that, however, was three or four 
years before the Irish Rebellion, in 
which he was implicated.’ After 
1827, though he survived fortwenty- 
three years—dying only in 1850, at 
the age of eighty-four—I never 
saw General O’Connor, who was 
quite a different man from Lewins. 
It is curious that for the last 
seventy years, indeed I may say 
for the last century, there have 
been Irishmen engaged, like Lewins, 
in the French Foreign and Govern- 
ment offices. In 1794, an Irishman 
named Jackson’ was employed by 
the French Government to inflame 
Treland; andin 1795, 1796, 1797,and 
1798, Irishmen named Madgett, 
Sullivan, Elliot, Duckett, and 
MacSheehy, were all employed for 
a like purpose by the French Mi- 
nisters for Foreign Affairs. Charles 
de la Croix and Carnot employed 
two Irish priests of the names of 
Fitzsimon and Aherne to accom- 
lish objects deemed desirable by 
‘rance. There is nothing new 
under the sun, The tactics of 
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sixty-four years ago are had re- 
course to in our day. Many of 
the diatribes written against Eng- 
land in France during the last eight 
or nine years have been penned by 
Trishmen, and some of them by 
Irish priests domiciled in France. 

One of the most agreeable houses 
in Paris in my early days was 
that of Lady Aldborough, the 
wittiest woman of her time. An- 
other agreeable house was that of 
Lady Arran (mother of the Duchess 
of Inverness), who used to give 
charming little dinners. Madame 
Popkin’s house on the Quai Mala- 
quai (a sister of Lydia White) 
used also to be greatly frequented. 

A portion of the summer of 1827 
I spent at Dieppe, where was then 
sojourning the Duchess of Berry, 
and where I sorrowfully learned 
the death of Canning. Soon after, 
Lord Granville, with whom Can- 
ning had been staying the year 
before, came to Dieppe, and I never 
saw any one more profoundly af- 
flicted at the loss of a friend, than 
this accomplished and amiable 
nobleman. There is a great dif- 
ference between the Dieppe of 
1827 and 1860, but as ‘lart 
dennuyer est l’art de tout dire; I 
must reserve what I have to say 
of French watering-places for a 
second paper. I have not spoken 
either of Charles X., of La Bour- 
donnaye, of Martignac, of Polignac, 
of Bourmont, or of the Duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Louis Philippe, 
or of his long reign of eighteen 
years, or of the bar, journalists, and 
literary men of France from 1824 
to 1848. I have discoursed too 
much probably of restaurants and 
cayés, 


Tried all hors-d’ceuvres, all liqueurs defined, 
Judicious drank, and greatly daring dined. 


But there are traits of French 
morals, French manners, and of 
French political systems, on which 


I may be pardoned for desiring 


to say a word at some not distant 
day. 
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Y Belgium’s gabled cities, stored with art 
Of toilsome workers, as their buildings quaint, 
Where into Flemish life through Hemling start 
The Hebrew prophet and the Roman saint ; 
Where Rubens dashes his disordered paint, 
To the impetuous Rhine, as rude, as fast, 
Richer in hue, as careless of restraint ; 
And on by Heidelberg’s red keep we pass’d, 
None—till this city broke the Muse’s pause at last. 


For why should lyres on nature only wait, 
Omitting man, for that her stores are wrought 
To more perfection, and are less ingrate 
Tow’rd Him who shaped them, than man’s wayward thought ? 
We are not God, but men, and daily brought 
In near relation with some kindred soul ; 
If small to Him whose blood our ransom bought, 
Why to ourselves such scanty praises dole, 
And that we are but part, take other for the whole ? 


Or why that castle ruin bound our ken, 
And of man’s works, to arms restrict the prize ? 
Surely, enough has been of soldier men : 
More human they that claim our sympathies. 
Let warriors warriors’ deeds immortalize— 
Best guage the guerdon who best know the strife— 
And poets poets’ ; for to self-taught eyes 
Each day’s experience with results is rife 
To show the springs that move a skeleton to life. 


Thus when I came to where this giant bronze 
The fame of Goethe in his birthplace shrines, 
Chief of the two twin chiefs of German swans, 
Who modulated in harmonious lines 
The harshness of his tongue, and from the mines 
Of thought he opened has enriched an age; 
Who in one chaplet Art and Science twines : 
I seized this presence as a glad presage, 
And thanked the Fates that here had brought my pilgrimage. 


What start for life is youth that drank its fill 

Of strange impressions in the life of men ; 

Not in our dreary boyhood’s constant drill 

From home to school, and back to home again, 

To make each ten like nine men out of ten: 

A better schooling taught his later gaze, 

Guiding o’er boyhood’s scenes a practised pen, 

Than that which bids our men look back, and praise 
That they have made them apt for nought, their early days. 
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And here he woke to life and woke to thought ; 

These are the scenes on which he loved to dwell: 

Who has not roamed the narrow streets, and sought 

The simple girl’s first contact with the spell ? 

And when free Sunday comes, rest earned as well, 

As well enjoyed, the happy groups that crowd 

To garden pleasance, of that Easter tell 

When from the gates the stream of passers flowed, 
And up the hill to Faust their various pastime showed. 


*Twas in this theatre first struck their root 
The germs of Art that grew to such a tree, 
Rich in its forms, and laden with fair fruit, 
Some ripe by time, some shaken carelessly. 
Here the small garret-room, reliquary 
Of worthy treasure-looms; his youth was pass’d 
Beneath his father’s roof, yet almost free 
To train for living where his lot was cast 
When swept from home by time, as birdlings by the blast. 


Thy life might teach us much, if we could learn 
Ere all beginning is too far withdrawn ; 
The day is waning ere we can discern,’ 
And night’s first shades show truer than the dawn. 
Youth is not ours, and even life they pawn 
To some one of those demons who infest 
The crowded highway, and incestuous spawn 
As vile an offspring, spreading like the pest, 
To waste our manhood’s strength, and poison age’s rest. 


Some break the yoke in manhood; thou, more blest, 
Couldst learn to see while youth and strength were thine, 
To weigh thy judgments ere they left the breast, 
Nor catch cheap cants, and echo as divine 
All parrot sayings that can trace their line ; 
Not stifled by the loving rod, by means 
That bend the twig seeking the tree to incline, 
Gnawing down strength, till nature intervenes, 
And from the unskilful nurse himself the infant weans. 


E. W. 
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\ R. GLADSTONE .as tri- 
and succeeded in effecting an 
equalization of the customs and 
excise duty upon paper. Upon a 
calm review of the question, there 
is no reason to regret his victory. 
The articles of the French treaty 
which bear upon the point have, 
it is true, ow carelessly and 
loosely worded; and the English 
plenipotentiaries may not have 
made the best bargain possible for 
their own country. Sir Hugh 
Cairns, in an able and lawyer-like 
speech, showed that the language 
of the document was just obscure 
enough to permit of its being 
evaded without distinct dishonesty. 
But it would probably have been 
difficult to reject the Government 
resolution without violating the 
general spirit of our engagements. 
Indeed, the friends of the paper- 
makers failed to show any good 
cause why we should avail our- 
selves of the technical flaws in the 
letter of the agreement. There was 
nothing to urge in the case of the 
paper-makers, which had not been 


urged before in defence of other 


monopolies. Mr. Gladstone hit his 
assailants hard, by characterizing 
them as free-traders ‘with an ex- 
ception.’ If the principles of free 
trade are to be carried out in the 
case of one class of capitalists, 
there is no reason why they should 
not be applied impartially to all. 
Some of the facts on which the 
Opposition relied the most were met 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with a flat denial. If his assertions 
are correct, there neither is, nor ever 
has been, any scarcity of rags in 
England. The notion that we are 
dependent upon France for our 
supply of the raw material is 
unfounded, and the paper-makers 
have been frightening themselves 
and the nation with a mere shadow. 
Upon every subject which involves 
the question of protection to native 
industry, the hobgoblin argument 
has been a favourite one with the 
enemies of free-trade. But expe- 
rience teaches us that the very 
class whose interests appear for the 
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umphed over his opponents, - 


moment to be threatened, will 
benefit, like all others, by the 
change. With increased freedom 
in trade, comes increase of con- 
ct improvement in mecha- 
nical processes, and proportionate 
activity in the circulation of capi- 
tal. There is, however, no excuse 
for the lax manner in which the. 
provisionsof thetreaty were framed. 
It is difficult to comprehend how a 
man with the character for shrewd- 
ness and business-like habits that 
Mr. Cobden possesses, can have 
drawn up a document so irregular 
and so unintelligible. 

The European Forces (India) 
Bill, has been the most important 
measure of the month. In sup- 
port of Sir Charles Wood’s plan, 
the Government put hone the 
known views of Lord Clyde, and 
urged the mutinous acts of the 
Bengal army, upon an occasion 
the like of which can never occur 
again, as a valid reason for doing 
away with a local army altogether. 
The great mass of the House of 
Commons probably know less about 
India than they do about any other 
subject in the world, which is say- 
ing a good deal; and the opinions 
of most well-informed Indians, as 
well as those of the majority of 
the lately constituted Council, are 
strongly opposed to the Govern- 
ment scheme. Considering the im- 
portant alterations which it pro- 
poses to effect, and the magnitude 
of the interests with which it deals, 
the bill is strangely inexplicit. The 
arrangements which the Ministry 
intend to substitute in the place of 
the old system are not adequately 
explained ; and it is clear that Par- 
liament, from want of information 
or from weariness of the subject, 
are ready to throw all the responsi- 
bility of legislating for India upon 
Sir Charles Wood. A discussion 
upon Indian affairs usually thins 
the House at any period of the 
session. As the session drew to 
a close, the number of members 
who might have been expected to 
attend was necessarily small. But it 
is a great misfortune that a measure 
regulating our relations with an 
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enormous and distant empire should 
be treated with indifference, and 
passed in a manner which is, to 
say the least of it, slovenly and in- 
considerate. When the Indian 
Council was established, it was 
hoped that their knowledge and 
experience might have been brought 
to bear upon this kind of question. 
But their position appears to be a 
very anomalous one. They may 
not sit in Parliament, and are ac- 
cordingly prevented from giving 
public expression to their indi- 
vidual views, They cannot compel 
the Ministry to follow their advice, 
while their very existence lessens 
the Ministry’s responsibility. The 
local accounts from India itself 
which have reached us during the 
past month are tolerably cheer- 
ing. There is every reason to hope 
that the financial schemes of Mr. 
Wilson and the Calcutta govern- 
ment will in the end be crowned 
with success, though the financial 
difficulties to be surmounted are 
considerable, The natives will have 
to bear a certain amount of in- 
creased taxation, but their burdens 
will be lightened by the feeling that 
they are to be taxed upon an im- 
partial scale, and that they obtain 
a fair equivalent in the increased 
security of their properties and 
homes. Lord Canning’s policy of 
employing the native landholders 
as magistrates is a wise and concili- 
atory one, and will be an additional 
guarantee against disorder and dis- 
affection. Nobody could have tes- 
tified with more weight or warmth 
to the ability and judgment of the 
Governor-General than Lord Clyde 
has done since his return to Eng- 
land. And in the course of time 
Lord Canning will be remembered 
as aman who has proved himself 
vigorous in the hour of danger, 
moderate and clear-sighted in a 
moment of agitation and excite- 
ment, and capable not only of paci- 
fying but of re-constituting a great 
and disaffected province. 

The whole attention of the nation 
during the spring and the summer 
having been bestowed upon the 
condition of the Continent and the 
position England holds in reference 
to foreign countries, less interest 
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than ordinary has been felt with 
regard to matters of internal legis- 
lation. Even Law Reform has 
made but little progress, and the 
elaborate measures proposed by the 
Attorney-General fell almost un- 
noticed to the ground. The fate 
of the Bankruptcy Bill has been 
shared by aan others of the 
kind. The latest calamity which 
has befallen legal reformers is the 
withdrawal of seven bills for the 
Consolidation of Criminal Law. 
They had been prepared with great 
deliberation and care, and were 

assed successfully through the 
— of Lords three months ago. 
In the House of Commons they were 
read for a second time in the middle 
of June, and the Attorney-General 
entertained the pleasing hope that 
they might be carried through 
committee even at this late period. 
But the press of public business 
has compelled him to abandon his 
intention of pushing them, and we 
must wait till another, and, per- 
haps, a quieter year before we can 
see the existing criminal code 
amended, and English and Irish 
law assimilated to one another. 
The comparative indifference with 
which the nation looks on at these 
postponements of useful and neces- 
sary reform, contrasted with the 
excitement it feels about foreign 
politics, must not be regarded 
as an unhealthy symptom or as 
proving any want of vitality in 
its political and moral condition. 
England and France are both 
deeply interested in foreign poli- 
tics, but for different causes, The 
French are not allowed to meddle 
in their own affairs, and have 
nothing to do except to interest 
themselves about the affairs of 
other countries. The English 
have no reason for anxiety at 
home, and are only anxious be- 
cause they fear annoyance from 
abroad. The mob that has no 
domestic employment, and so oc- 
cupies itself with casting threaten- 
ing looks upon other people’s win- 
dows, and the quiet gentleman 
who from motives of prudence and 
self-preservation keeps an eye from 
his doorway on what is passing in 
the street, are both interested in 
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their neighbour’s doings, but for 
very dissimilar reasons. 

One great measure at least has 
been carried before the prorogation 
of Parliament—the Government 
proposal for the fortification of the 
country. In spite of internal dif- 
ferences of opinion, the Cabinet 
as a body appear to be convinced 
of the necessity of being ready 
for the worst. Lord Palmerston 
is too wise a man not to be aware 
of the general feeling on this sub- 
ject ; and it is probable that the re- 
cent annexations of Savoy and Nice 
have led him to abate his old re- 
liance upon the protestations of the 
French Emperor. When the whole 
Continent is either armed orarming, 
it would be folly, in spite of all 
Mr. Cobden’s reassuring letters 
from Paris, for an English Minister 
to run any risk, or to take the 
chance of nothing happening to mar 
our tranquillity. The opposition 
offered to the Premier’s plan 
has been of an indirect character. 
Mr. Lindsay’s amendment, as far 
as the letter went, took objection 
to the nature of the proposed 
defences only: and though his 


speech was directed towards prov- 
ing that the country required 


no additional defences at all, 
his seconder, Mr. Berkeley, was 
more rational, and only insisted 
that any money that was to be 
spent should be spent, not upon 
earthworks, but upon our navy. 
Mr. Bright profited by the occa- 
sion to deliver an oration against 
all warlike expenditure, and to 
ridicule the various schemes which 
had been suggested for our self- 
protection. All human plans, and 
especially the plans of English 
commissioners, are liable to error ; 
but Mr. Bright failed to show that 
because we cannot be certain of the 
best way of arming ourselves, we 
ought not to arm ourselves at 
all. A week later, Mr. Edwin 
James returned to the attack, and 
voted for postponing immediate 
action until the House should be 
in possession of further informa- 
tion as to the cost of the works in 
question. Mr. Bernal Osborne sup- 
ported the amendment in an amus- 
ing and sarcastic speech, and told 
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the Premier that he was astonished 
the Government had not proposed 
to erect a Chinese wall right round 
the island. But the Government, 
as on the former occasion, were 
victorious in the division. The 
question may be regarded as now 
finally settled. Everybody has 
his own notion about the best 
means of defending England. 
Military men are for troops, sailors 
prefer ships, and engineers are all 
for earthworks and for trenches. 
When professional men disagree, 
it is not so easy for unprofessional 
men to decide between them. The 
wisest thing to do is, no doubt, to 
select the best advisers we can find, 
and then to follow their sugges- 
tions. 

The Irish members as usual have 
been in great force towards the end 
of the session. They have more 
chance of being listened to when 
there is nearly nobody to listen, 
and they avenge themselves for 
their past sufferings and silence 
upon the unfortunate gentlemen 
who are left upon the half-empty 
benches. The Party Emblems Bill, 
the object of which is to prevent 
flags being set up on the tops of 
churches as signals for Orangemen 
to break the heads of Roman- 
Catholics, has passed into law. 
The Irish Protestant members are 
of course excessively indignant at 
any interference with the national 
amusements of their constituents. 
The annual vote of money for 
the national system of education 
also furnished an occasion for 
Hibernian eloquence. Among other 
subjects of complaint, Irish orators 
have taken the Government to 
task for not sanctioning the esta- 
blishment of volunteer corps in 
the sister kingdom. Mr. Maguire 
used a curious argument for his 

urpose, and told the Secretary 
or Ireland that if the French 
were to land to-morrow, the vast 
bulk of the population, armed or 
unarmed, would not meet them 
asfoes, In all probability he libels 
his countrymen, but the fact that 
such a statement can be made 
shows that the Government are 
right in declining to give arms to a 
population whose loyalty is ques- 
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tioned by its own members. Indeed, 
it would be impossible to arm the 
Orangemen without arming their 
theological opponents, and both are 
sufficiently troublesome when they 
have only got brickbats and shille- 
laghs to prevent our wishing to see 
them trusted with more destructive 
weapons. The great reason for 
keeping rifles out of their hands is 
not so much that they are likely to 
use them in the service of King 
MacMahon, as that they are likely 
to use them upon one another. 

In the absence of very exciting 
domestic measures, the conflicts 
between men and parties will 
always occupy a large share of 
public attention. So quiet are the 
times, as far as home is concerned, 
and so little reason have we for 
complaint, that Englishmen now- 
a-days are more interested in the 
fate of a ministry and the fortunes 
of its members than in the fate and 
fortune of their bills. We watch 
the personal debates in the House 
of Commons with the same avidity 
as that with which an ancient Roman 
watched a gladiator show. Those of 
us whose pockets were not directly 
concerned cared more to know 


whether Mr. Gladstone was going 
to leave the Cabinet than to know 
whether the duty would be taken 


off foreign paper. Mr. Horsman’s 
tussle with Sir Charles Wood was 
criticised more carefully over Eng- 
lish breakfast-tables than all the 
rest of the Indian discussion put 
together ; and we should be nearly 
as sorry not to read Mr. Bright’s 
speeches as we should be to see his 
theories triumphant. For the large 
number of Englishmen who regard 
the House of Commons as a kind of 
arena where statesmen and parties 
wrestle with one another to the 
delight and amusement of spec- 
tators out of doors, the excitement 
of the session might have been 
considered at an end some weeks 
ago. In the course of his whole 
life Lord Palmerston has never 
occupied so triumphant a position 
as at present. He has re-esta- 
blished his old supremacy in the 
House of Commons, which two 
years ago it was said that he had 
lost for ever. He has detected and 
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defeated the German policy of his 
old friend Louis Napoleon. He 
has rescued his rival in the Cabinet, 
Mr. Gladstone, from a financial de- 
feat, and rescued him by appealing 
to the Liberal party upon the 
merits, not of Mr. Gladstone's 
measure, but of the general foreign 
policy of the Government. It is 
supposed with some reason that 
this is the very last ground upon 
which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would wish to rest his case, 
Now, of course, the Government is 
safe till next ene. Some unfore- 
seen cause of dissension may, it is 
true, lead to the secession of one or 
two members of the Cabinet in the 
recess. But Mr. Gladstone has had 
in the last month an admirable ex- 
cuse forleaving his friends, and with 
unusual forbearance has declined to 
avail himself of it. It is therefore 
quite on the cards that his con- 
science during the next half year 
will permit him to remain where 
he is. The country, which admires 
his splendid abilities, hails with 
satisfaction any symptom that he 
is growing less restless and un- 
practical. As for the remainder of 
his colleagues, so long as _ their 
foreign policy is what it has lately 
been, manly, straightforward and 
liberal, the nation will be glad to 
think that they are secure from 
chance of overthrow for some time 
to come. 

A letter from the Emperor of 
the French, forwarded for pub- 
lication to the 7%imes, is a remark- 
able thing even in these days. 
Napoleon IIT. is right in thinking 
that he understands his epoch. He 
is aware of the importance of pub- 
lic opinion, and it is to public 
opinion that he invariably addresses 
himself. He has superseded old 
diplomatic forms by a machinery 
of his own, just as he has substi- 
tuted rifled cannon for the lumber- 
ing artillery of fifty years ago. He 
employs pamphlets and newspapers 
to propagate among his own sub- 
jects a love for his person and an 
admiration for his policy. When 
he wants to convince English peo- 
ple, he is affable enough to write in 
a plain-spoken way to Sir Francis 
Head, or to the Z'imes, or even to 
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the Tipperary Examiner. But sus- 
picion on this side of the Channel 
is so thoroughly aroused, that it is 
not to be lulled by professions, 
even though made in all good faith, 
Nobody would like to impute to 
any man, still less to the crowned 
head of a great nation, such preter- 
natural perfidy as would be in- 
volved in the spontaneous publica- 
tion of a base and treacherous lie, 
The Emperor in all probability is 
really anxious to be friends with 
us. But the value of his advances 
would be considerably augmented 
if we had not reason to think that 
he is wooing for our friendship as a 
dernier ressort. Those who have 
read his political creed, as given 
to the world in the Jdées Napo- 
léoniennes, will remember that he 
regards the isolation of France in 
Europe as the cause which led to 
the overthrow of the First Empire. 
When he came to the throne he 
found himself suspected and iso- 
lated on the Continent, and his 
first move was to strengthen his 
position by an English alliance, 
which was a kind of guarantee that 
he meant to be respectable and 
orderly. After eight years he dis- 
covers once more that he is in a 
very similar situation, and he na- 
turally betakes himself to his 
ancient loves. Unfortunately Mr. 
Kinglake’s accusation remains un- 
answered and unnoticed. Is it true 
that at the Villafranca conference 
Napoleon III. proposed to abandon 
the allies for whom he had been 
fighting, and to espouse the cause 
of his late foes, on condition of 
being allowed to prosecute his de- 
signs upon the German frontier? 
So Mr. Kinglake says, who is a 
truthful man, and who has given 
us good information once before. 
The Emperor himself does not al- 
lude to the charge, though it would 
surely not have been beneath the 
dignity of an Imperial letter-writer 
to do so. The French official jour- 
nals are as silent as their master ; 
and, what is equally curious, the 
Emperor of Austria, whose genero- 
sity would probably have led him 
to clear the character of a rival 
from a calumnious report, has 
nothing to say in reply. The 
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best informed German newspapers 
take the truth of Mr. Kinglake’s 
assertion for granted. Next we 
have the interview at Baden, and 
the tempting overtures which were 
made in vain to the Prince Regent 
of Prussia, Then, it would seem, 
and not tillthen, when Napoleon IIL. 
saw that his manceuvres were de- 
feated in Germany, and that a great 
coalition was forming against him 
abroad, he turned his thoughts to- 
wards England. There is an ex- 
ae in his letter which has not 
een generally noticed, and which 
looks at first sight a little sus- 
picious. After the peace of Villa- 
franca, he tells us, he had renounced 
Savoy and Nice; and the extraor- 
dinary additions to Piedmont alone 
caused him to reswme the desire to 
see reunited to France provinces 
essentially French. People do not 
renounce and resume a design un- 
less they have originally entertained 
it. On his own confession, accord- 
ingly, the French Emperor during 
the course of the Italian war con- 
templated an extension of the 
French frontier.as one of its results. 
What becomes, in this case, of his 
proclamations to the Lombard peo- 
ple, and his declaration that France 
waged war for an idea? 
Apamphlet has recently appeared 
from the pen of M. Cucheval 
Clarigny, which is designed to 
show that the French army and 
navy are hardly on a scale suitable 
to the dignity and requirements of 
their country. He proceeds, by 
drawing a parallel between the 
relative force of England and of 
France, to argue that this country 
has no reason to be uneasy. After 
the discoveries of steam navigation 
it became necessary, he says, for 
France to create a steam fleet. The 
work was begun by Louis Philippe, 
and has been progressing with 
steady regularity ever since. Ifin 
the last four or five years the 
French dockyards’ have done more 
than usual, it has not been because 
they have been extraordinarily 
active, but because their capacity 
of production is increasing in a 
progressive ratio. England, on the 
other hand, during the same period 
has been building ships and raising 
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men ina spirit of feverish excite- 
ment, ignorant that the increase of 
French naval power is not due to 
any suddenly conceived design on 
the part of the French Government, 
nor to the least wish to force the 
growth ofa navy by any given date. 
At the present moment, in respect of 
frigates and of. liners, England has 
the advantage, numerically speak- 
ing, over her neighbour. Such is 
the substance of M. Clarigny’s 
observations, the tone of which is 
more fair and rational than the 
tone of most Imperialist publica- 
tions. Lord C. Paget has shown 
in the House of Commons that the 
statistics of the pamphlet are in- 
correct. Granting, however, that 
they were not so, the answer to be 
made to its conclusions would 
be obvious. France has a larger 
army than we because she is 
a continental power, and we are 
not. It is our bounden duty to 
keep up a larger fleet than France 
because we are an insular power, 
with colonies in every quarter of 
the globe, which she is not. Our 
navy should preponderate over hers 
in the same way in which her army 

reponderates over ours. When 
M. Clarigny intimates that it is 
France which has a right to be 
disquieted at. the armaments of 
England,not England which should 
feel anxiety at those of France, he 
assumesa totally untenable position. 
No foreigner can seriously imagine 
that this country is arming herself 
for purposes of offence. Naval 
superiority will not enable us to 
march upon Paris, even if we 
wished it. Naval superiority is the 
only thing that can secure our 
own shores and our maritime pos- 
sessions. against the chance of in- 
vasion. 

The internal state of France has 
not lately undergone any change 
either for the better or the worse. 
The French Liberal party have 
done nothing worthy of note this 
last month. The projected series 
of Opposition sinaiiee which 
was abruptly terminated by the 
prosecution of the first number on 
the list, and the imprisonment of 
its distinguished author, M. Prevost 
Paradol, seems for the present to 
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have been abandoned. There is 
some talk of continuing the pub- 
lication in Germany, so as to escape 
the severity of the French law, and 
the partiality of French judges, 
which causes the prosecution and 
the condemnation of a political 
writer to be almost synonymous 
terms. The bar of Paris, which is 
famous. for its consistent hostility 
to the Imperialist régime, has given 
a proof that its Liberal sympathies 
are not abated in the election of 
M. Jules Favre to the office of 
bdtonnier, or president of the order. 
M. Jules Favre is one of the most 


‘uncompromising anti-[mperialists 


in France. He has figured con- 
spicuously in several political trials 
as advocate for the defence; and 
the speech last month in which he 
denounced the Government budget 
was one of the boldest pieces of 
declamation yet heard in the Corps 
Legislatif. His nomination, then, 
to the first post in his profession 
is significant of a good deal. 
the first French jurisconsults of 
the day are desirous of annoying 
the Emperor and his Ministers, an 
opportunity has been afforded them 
by a recent act of M. Billault, the 
Minister of the Interior, with refe- 
rence to the Courrier de Paris. By 
a decree of Napoleon IIL, any 
change in the staff of managers or 
proprietors of a newspaper must. be 
submitted to the Minister for his 
approval. M. Leymarie, who bought 
e Courrier de Paris of its former 
proprietors, applied in due form to 
the authorities for their sanction, 
which, without rhyme or reason, 
was refused. A number of curious 
legal considerations are opened up 
by this decision. A journal often 
belongs to a regularly constituted 
company, and the shares have 
always been treated as transferable 
stock, If a share is sold to a pur- 
chaser who fails in obtaining the 
necessary license to hold it, 1s he 
bound by his bargain? Again, 
journals are often family property 
—the Journal des Débats, for exam- 
ple, having remained in the hands 
of one family for very many years. 
If the owner dies, and his children 


inherit his belongings equally, can 
the Executive refuse to recognise 
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the succession of one obnoxious 
member of the family, at the same 
time that it recognises the succes- 
sion of another? It is the fixed 
policy of a large party in France, 
while keeping within the bounds 
of legality, to prosecute these kind 
of questions, and to irritate the 
Government by establishing the 
legal complications which arise 
from its own acts, M. d’Hausson- 
ville and his friends will not let 
such an excellent occasion pass, 
and M. Leymarie has already com- 
menced a law-suit upon the sub- 
ject. We should be sorry to say 
a word that would indicate want 
of sympathy with the oppressed 
Liberal party, or with their efforts 
to make themselves heard in 
France. It may, nevertheless, be 
questioned whether by fighting 
legal battles upon technical points 
with an irresponsible and _ all- 
powerful Government, they are ma- 
terially improving their position. 
Going to law with a man who can 
make, interpret, and annul the laws, 
is rather a hopeless undertaking. 
They will hardly persuade him to 


allow them more liberty, by turn- 
ing what he has hitherto allowed 


them against himself. It is pro- 
bable in the present state of the 
country that he might even impose 
additional restrictions upon the free 
expression of opinion, without 
seriously endangering his throne. 
The most likely effect of any course 
which would compel him to become 
more reactionary, would be to force 
him to become more warlike, with 
the view of distracting public at- 
tention from domestic politics ; 
and in the event of disturbances 
abroad, in which France was a pro- 
minent actor, the Liberal party 
would be obliged by their own in- 
terests to give in their adherence 
to the national policy. Indeed, by 
joining issue continually on minor 
matters of detail, instead of biding 
their time, and standing aloof in 
silent protest against the entire 
system, the Opposition spends its 
strength instead of saving it, and 
draws upon its influencetoo soonand 
too often. Still, itis hard to decide 
what is the best course to pursue 
for those who are being crushed by 
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a despotism ; and whether they are 
prudent or imprudent as regards 
the ground of battle they select, 
our feelings of friendship must be 
bestowed not on the oppressor but 
on the oppressed. 

Napoleon III. is placed in a 
position of considerable perplexity 
by the turn Italian matters are 
taking. A semi-official article by 
his literary agent, M. Grandguillot, 
in the columnsof the Constitutionnel. 
is indicative of his anxiety and 
alarm. M. Grandguillot affirms 
that Italy is approaching the hour 
of her fate, and that it depends 
upon the card she is about to play, 
whether in two months Austria 
will once more reign supreme in 
the Peninsula, and this time from 
Messina to Turin, or whether, on the 
other hand, Italy for the future is to 
be free, happy, and secure. After 
having accomplished the emancipa- 
tion of Sicily, General Garibaldi 
has landed in the Neapolitan do- 
minions, and makes, it is reported, 
little secret of his determination 
not to pause in his onward course 
until Rome and Venice have be- 
come part of one united Italian 
kingdom. Since the peace of 
Villafranca, the Italians of the 
north have been at no pains to 
conceal their deep despair and 
mortification at seeing Venice still 
left in the possession of her Aus- 
trian tyrants. The Austrians, it 
must be confessed, have done all 
they could to exasperate this senti- 
ment to the utmost. During the 
spring, every great town in the 
north was filled with crowds of 
exiles who had been forced to fly 
by stealth across the Po from Aus- 
trian oppression. If Venice has 
been quiet all the summer, it has 
been because there was hardly an 
able-bodied man left to raise the 
standard of rebellion. The people 
of Sardinia, Lombardy, and the 
Emilian provinces, from the first 
have regarded the liberation of the 
two Sicilies, and their union under 
Victor Emmanuel as a preliminary 
step towards the recovery of 
Venetia. The volunteers that 
thronged to Garibaldi’s banner, 
did so under the impression that 
they were thereby striking an in- 
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direct blow at the Austrian power 
upon the Mincio. The very fact that 
Austria in reality was threatened 
by the expedition which sailed 
from Genoa, made it impossible 
for any Italian Ministry, even the 
Ministry of Count Cavour, to arrest 
it. The Neapolitan Government 
was equally perplexed. Bomba 
Il. might have been terrified 
into adopting the advice of the 
Count of Syracuse, and confer- 
ring liberal institutions on his 
subjects, if that had been all that 
was required of him. But nothing 
could love satisfied the Italian 
people, except an alliance with 
Piedmont for offensive and defen- 
sive purposes; a sacrifice of Aus- 
trian interests which he could 
hardly be expected to make, except 
under absolute compulsion. After 
the successes of the revolutionary 
troops in the neighbouring island 
his situation became worse. The 
irresistible logic of facts pointed 
out that his only chance, and that 
a wild one, lay in immediate and 
unconditional concessions. A libe- 
ral Ministry was formed of the 
honestest and most moderate con- 
stitutionalists he could rally round 
him, and an alliance with Sardinia 
was solicited. The change came 
too late, for the Sardinian Govern- 
ment felt that all attempts at an 
alliance with an Austrian protégé 
would be ridiculous. The new 
Neapolitan Ministers—some of 
whom, on principle, support a sepa- 
rate kingdom of the South—some 
of whom belong to the class of 
faithful men who are always ready 
to gather round a falling cause, 
have done ail that they could to save 
the throne. They have swept the 
royal palace of the Camarilla, put 
down several attempts on the part 
of the King at reactionary intrigue, 
banished Count Aquila, the grand 
conspirator of the reactionary party, 
and issued a programme of reform. 
It is one which is good in its way, 
and might perhaps quiet people's 
minds if the present revolution was 
a revolution of rose-water. They 
promise to improve the law, to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor, 
and to develope education. This 
is like feeding a very hungry man 
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with sauces and liqueurs when he 
is ravenous for something more sub- 
stantial. Garibaldi does not want 
municipal reforms which may be 
taken away again when danger is 
no longer imminent—he wants 
Venice. Meanwhile, Count Cavour, 
acting, no doubt, under pressure 
from Paris, has induced Victor 
Emmanuel to write an autograph 
letter to the General, entreating 
him to be satisfied with his past 
exploits, and not to disembark 
upon the mainland. The General 
replied that he had gone too far to 
recede, and either from a wish to 
avoid compromising his Sovereign, 
or from indignation at the request, 
erased from his flag the arms of 
the royal house of Savoy. There 
is some reason to believe that the 
party of Mazzini have endeavoured 
to profit by the estrangement of 
the soldier and the Soldier King. 
But unless circumstances change, 
no republican theorists will have a 
chance of stealing away the hearts 
of the Italians from a monarch 
who is as brave in battle as the 
humblest corporal, and whose pic- 
ture may be seen hung up on every 
wall, from the salons of Turin to 
thesmallest cottages among the wild 
glens of the Apennines. Garibaldi 
himself, though no friend of Count 
Cavour, is devotedly attached to 
the person of his Prince, and the 
happiest day of his life will be that 
on which he lays at the feet of 
Victor Emmanuel the crown of an 
united Italy. 

Austria is by no means insensible 
to the threatened danger. She is 
fortifying the Quadrilateral and the 
Trieste coast, and guarding vigo- 
rously against all possible contin- 
gencies. The rumour that Count 
Rechberg lately forwarded a diplo- 
matic communication to Turin, to 
the effect that should Garibaldi 
land on the Neapolitan coast, Aus- 
tria, without waiting to be assailed, 
would interfere at once, appears to 
be false. But the Sardinian Cabinet 
is preparing certainly for the chance 
of hostilities. The fortifications 
of Bologna and Piacenza are being 
finished with all speed, great 
activity reigns in the dockyards 
and arsenals of the realm, and it is 
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said that the Parliament is to be 
summoned to invest Victor Emma- 
nuel with those dictatorial powers 
which it is the habit of Piedmont 
to confer on her constitutional 
king in war-time. M. Farini, in the 
meantime, has issued a proclama- 
tion, warning Piedmontese subjects 
not to compromise themselves by 
unlawful acts of hostility towards 
foreign powers. It is pretty cer- 
tain that Austria has been advised 
by England not to repeat her 
blunder of last year, by attacking 
before she is attacked. If she is 
wise enough to accept the counsel, 
Garibaldi and Piedmont will be 
laced in an awkward position. 
{ven General Garibaldi can hardly 
take the Quadrilateral in the way 
in which Sir Charles Napier is 
said to have taken the Spanish 
town. If Piedmont joined single- 
handed in the war. she would 
probably be crushed in a few 
weeks, and the columns of the 
Times would be filled with the 
accounts of a second Novara. If 
France joined too, Piedmont might 
not be crushed; but we should 
have a second, and this time a 
universal, European war. Suppos- 
ing, on the other hand, that Gari- 
baldi attempts a diversion, by 
landing on the coast of Trieste. In 
this event he injures his cause, and 
forfeits all right to English sym- 
pathy, whatever English sympathy 
may be worth, and the war for Ita- 
lian Independence will degenerate 
into a mere revolutionary raid. 
Had the details of the interview 
at Toplitz been made officially 
public, we should be better quali- 
fied to guess what was in store for 
Italy. On most points, no doubt, 
Prussia and Austria are tolerably 
well agreed. It is reported that 
Prussia, while recognising the im- 
portance of the Quadrilateral to 
Germany, will not interfere so long 
as the Italian movement is confined 
to Italians. But should France 
act on the offensive on the Venetian 
frontier, Prussia, considering her- 
self threatened on the Rhine, will 
at once assist her ally. Pride, no 
doubt, prevents Francis Joseph from 
compromising the question in the 
only way which can prevent a 
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European conflict. He cannot be 
expected to give up the Quadri- 
lateral. But he might settle the 
difficulty by allowing Venice to 
become a free port, like Hamburg 
and other towns. 

Upon matters of purely German 
interest, Austria, in return, has 
made concessions to the Prince of 
Prussia. She has bound herself 
not to oppose the liberal policy of 
Prussia in reference to questions of 
Federal reform. She has consented 
to dissuade the Elector of Hesse 
from asking the Diet to guarantee 
that no harm shall happen to him 
if he forces an objectionable con- 
stitution down his people’s throats. 
She is rumoured, further, to have 
promised to do what Prussia likes 
about the command of the Federal 
armies. Germany then may at last 
be said to be united; and as her 
strength lies in union, she is hence- 
forward strong. The Prussian and 
Austrian newspapers, ever since 
the Téplitz meeting, have been 
singing songs of triumph in 
honour of the harmony which has 
been restored, and all the great 
things that Germany is going to 
perform in consequence. ‘The 
Donau Zeitung, the official organ 
of Count Rechberg, says that the 
day is one which should be kept as 
a festival by the entire German race, 
and the organs of Count Schleinitz 
are little less enthusiastic. The 
Emperor of Austria has subse- 
quently met the King of Bavaria 
at Salzburg, on the occasion of the 
opening of the Munich and Vienna 
railway. Both made brave and 
loyal speeches to one another, con- 
gratulated themselves on the past 
‘TOplitz interview, and drank toasts 
to the unity of the princes and 

eoples of Germany. The King of 

avaria has been till now the most 
prominent member of the anti- 
Prussian party. If he approves of 
the reconciliation at Taplitz, South 
and North Germany are indeed in 
a fair way of being united. The 
accession of Bavaria to the national 
league is important even from a 
military point of view. Her army 
consists of 100,000 troops, as fine 
as any that Austria herself can 
bring into the field, Indeed, the 
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alarm felt in Germany at the 
restless cupidity of Napoleon III. 
has spread to Belgium and Hano- 
ver. Belgium is about to start a 
rifle corps movement, in imitation 
of ourselves, and M. Rogier, the 
Belgian Premier, has composed an 
appropriate national anthem, The 
King of Hanover, whose unpatriotic 
minister, Count Borries, lately 
threatened that Hanover would 
sooner make common cause with 
France than submit to Prussian 
dictation, has been won over by 
Prussia’s generousconductat Baden- 
Baden. As personal interviews 
now-a-days are in fashion, the Kings 
of Belgium and Hanover will meet 
at Wiesbaden, to communicate to 
one another their friendly senti- 
ments. Finally, the Prince Regent 
of Prussia is endeavouring to bring 
about a political conference be- 
tween the Emperor of Russia, the 
Emperor of Austria, and himself. 
Thus a mighty confederation is 
starting into existence, with the 
avowed object of controlling the 
ambition of France. No English 
statesman will be sorry to see the 
great despotisms of Russia and of 
France eternally parted from one 
another by a strong barrier of free 
German races. 

The pleasantest thing perhaps 
about this reconciliation of Ger- 
many is that progress and freedom 
will be benefited by it. It is not 
a case of another holy league, in 
which the various monarchs bind 
themselves not to allow their sub- 
jects to have any opinions. Even 
Austria has entered in all good 
faith upon the path of reform, 
and is going to fulfil the obligations 
to which, as a member of the Fede- 
tation, she pledged herself in 1850. 
The Committee of the new Council 
of State have met to draw up a 
report upon the political questions 
of the day, and the Emperor has 
signified his intention of en- 
couraging them to speak their 
minds freely. A Council of Im- 
perial nominees is not as good as 
an elected House of Representa- 
tives, but it is better than nothing, 
and the Hungarian members have 
already made use of the liberty of 
speech allowed them. Among other 
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things, it is said that the sittings 
of the Reichsrath are to be public, 
and that reporters will be allowed 
to be present. The new body 
will in all probability give the 
Emperor sound advice about the 
way to reorganize and conciliate 
the different parts of his empire. 
The party in the Reichsrath which 
is by far the strongest wishes to see 
each province governed by a con- 
stitution of its own, but united to 
the rest in a kind of Federation 
under the Emperor. It remains to 
be seen whether they will carry 
their point. The Council will also 
materially influence, it is to be 
hoped, the Emperor’s policy towards 
the petty princes of Germany. Up 
to this time Austria has been in 
the habit of setting all the minor 
dukes and princes against Prussia, 
and buying their friendship by en- 
couraging them to govern badly in 
their own states. Several of the 
most intelligent among the Aus- 
trian nobility at last begin to per- 
ceive that this course was radically 
wrong and must have ended in ruin. 
Count Szechen and the Hungarian 
party have exercised a very whole- 
some influence upon the minds of 
the first men in Vienna, and are 
taking a prominent part in the 
deliberations of the Council. 
The latest accounts inform us that 
their report has been adopted by 
a large majority of their colleagues, 
and we may hope that it will be ap- 
proved by Francis Joseph himself 
Change will only just come in 
time, for change was imperatively 
needed. Tokens of disaffection 
have shown themselves in the 
Tyrol, and Garibaldi possibly hopes 
to create a diversion in his own 
favour by fomenting to the utmost 
any angry feeling that may pre- 
vail in Hungary and other pro- 
vinces, 

Spain for the last year has been 
displaying signs of animation. If 
her request to be admitted to the 
Conferences of the Great Powers is 
refused, it will not be because she 
is not entitled to prefer it, but from 
fear of opening the door to other 
applications of the kind. The 
Queen of Spain has taken a fancy 
to a famous Roman Catholic nun, 
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who is said to work miracles, and 
who certainly has converted Queen 
Isabella. That illustrious lady all 
her life has been subject to periodi- 
cal fits of superstition, and is now 
extremely anxious that her Prime 
Minister should declare war against 
Sardinia, and assist the King of 
Naples. This she thinks would be 
the best way of extricating the 
Pope from his inconvenient posi- 
tion. General O’Donnell, who has 
not yet been converted by the nun, 
very wisely declines to go to war for 
the Pope: and it is the object at 

resent of a certain clique in the 

alace to get rid of him. Heis not 
a man to be got rid of without some 
trouble. The Spaniards know that 
he is the most Liberal Minister they 
are likely to find that can keep her 
worthless Majesty in order. Since 
the war in Morocco the army are 
devoted to him. The Liberal Union, 
a party comprising the great mass 
of Spanish Liberals, and formed on 
the basis of mutual concession 
and Constitutional progress, regard 
him as their chief and founder. 
His dismissal would be very likely 
the signal for disturbances, and he 


would be raised to power again, as 
he has been before, by a successful 


insurrection. He will probably 
compromise the dispute by agree- 
ing to lend Pio Nono some money. 
The Moors have just paid into the 
Royal treasury thirty million reals 
of their debt, so that Spain can 
afford to be charitable. His Holi- 
ness will repay her, it is said, by 
taking refuge at Madrid if Rome 
becomes too hot to hold him. Some 
trifling émeutes have lately been 
heard of in Catalonia and Anda- 
lusia. Nothing has, however, oc- 
curred to justify alarm. The Car- 
lists for the present are powerless 
and disheartened. The Count de 
Montemolin wrote, a short time 
ago, to the head of his House, the 
Count de Chambord, to explain 
why he had withdrawn the promise 
to which he had subscribed in order 
to save his person when in prison. 
He stated that in thus retracting 
his plighted word he was only fol- 
lowing the counsel of some eminent 
theologians, and the first men of the 
French Legitimist party. The 
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Count de Chambord has replied 
that a brave man would never have 
given the original promise, but that 
most gentlemen would have kept 
it ; and he regrets to hear that any 
of his Legitimist friends approve 
of an act of such questionable 
morality. 

The new King of Norway and 
Sweden, Charles XV., who was 
crowned at Stockholm three 
months back, was crowned again 
the other day at Throndheim. The 
last King was never crowned at all 
in Norway, and the recent corona- 
tion shows that a mutual spirit of 
attachment is springing up between 
the two sister countries. The 
King himself is personally loved 
by the Norwegians, having lived 
as Viceroy at Christiania during 
his father’s illness. Though Sweden 
and Norway are united under one 
sovereign, they have different poli- 
tical institutions, and their com- 
mercial tariff and their custom- 
house regulations have never been 
adjusted to suit one another's inte- 
rests, Norway is the most liberal 
of the two ; and Sweden must im- 
prove her Constitution if she 
wishes to be in complete harmon 
with her neighbour. The Swedish 
Diet is labouring to reform the 
system of national representation, 
and with a little goodwill and for- 
bearance on both sides we may 
soon hope to see the two nations 
thoroughly at one.. Charles XV. 
is an intimate friend of Frederick 
VIL, King of Denmark. If he can 
persuade the Danish Monarch to 

e a little more conciliatory to- 
wards Prussia and Germany with 
reference to the disputed rights of 
the two Duchies of Slesvig and of 
Holstein, he will deserve the 
thanks of all who wish for peace in 
Europe. At any rate, the consoli- 
dation of the Scandinavian race, 
will be a great thing for the future 
of the respective populations that 
are branches of this great family ; 
and an additional guarantee for 
the order and quiet of the world, 
The principle of nationalities is an 
important one, and whether good 
or bad, is likely to influence the 
history of Europe in years to come, 
What is really objectionable is, 
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that France should constitute her- 
self the armed apostle of the doc- 
trine. But the Imperial system of 
propaganda in this, as in some 
other points, will end by destroying 
the influence of France. When 
once a knot of powerful nation- 
alities, at peace with one another 
and among themselves, has risen 
up round the French frontier, 
France will be compelled, in spite 
of herself, to mind ler own busi- 
ness. 

The horrible news of a further 
massacre at Damascus, and the 
slaughter of three thousand Chris- 
tians, has excited fresh alarm and 
indignation in Europe. 

Suspicion is current that the 
original quarrel between the Druses 
and Maronites has been fanned by 
European agents into a flame. Mr. 
Kinglake hints that muskets were 
distributed among the Maronites 
in the spring, bearing the well- 
known stamp of certain foreign 
arsenals. M. Jules Ferretti,a French 
Protestant missionary, attributes 
the late disasters to the miserable 
policy of the Turkish Government, 
which governs its outlying pro- 
vinces by setting one barbarous 
tribe against another. However, 
the conflict is no longer between 
Druses and Maronites, but between 
the Moslem and Christian popula- 
tions of Syria. In all the carnage 
and violence that has occurred, 
Turkish officials figure either as 
active or as passive accomplices. 
At Hasbeya, Othman Bey, the crea- 
ture of Ahmed Pasha, Governor of 
Damascus, presided in person at the 
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scene of bloodshed. The Druses 
on that occasion, though they mur- 
dered Christian men, at least ab- 
stained from outraging Christian 
women. This last atrocity was 
the work of the Turkish soldiers. 
Kutschid Pasha’s troops at Zahleh 
helped to sack the town on their 
arrival. The Governor of Deir-el- 
Kamar himself gave orders for the 
massacre of every male within the 
walls of hisowntown. At Bleddin 
the Turkish garrison fired on the 
miserable Christians who had fled 
thither for refuge, while at Damas- 
cus the authorities stood quietly 
by, and saw the Christian popula- 
tion massacred before their very 
eyes. The Turkish colonel who 
presided at the tragedy of Hasbeya, 
is said to have since excused him- 
self on the ground that he was 
acting under orders. Fuad Pasha, 
who has been despatched to tran- 
quillize the Lebanon, at once ar- 
rested the Pashas of Damascus and 
Beyrout, as being guilty either of 
cowardice or complicity. Accounts 
seem to show that they have been 
less weak than wicked. It is 
thought by many that the recent 
outbreaks are part of a widely- 
spread Moslem movement, orga- 
nized by the old Turkish party at 
Constantinople, who are reaction- 
ists. If so, the real criminals will, 
it is to be feared, escape. The ar- 
rival of the French expeditionary 
force may prevent the fanatical pas- 
sions of the Syrian Mussulmen 
from breaking out in any new 
quarter ; but the situation is one 
of grave anxiety for Europe. 





